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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at February 10, as the LaBouR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


ARLY in February, the Federal Government announced its intention to 
spend $5 billion on defence over the next three years, and indicated the 
nature of the defence preparations which Canada will undertake in co- 
operation with the United States and other Atlantic Pact nations. At the 
same time, the Minister of Labour announced that a new National Advisory 
Council on Manpower will be set up, with 27 members representing labour, 
management, agriculture and women’s organizations, as well as the govern- 
ment departments most directly concerned. The new body is to advise the 
cabinet on all matters relating to manpower, and to assist in developing plans 
for its effective use. The Minister made it clear, however, that under present 
circumstances, manpower needs will be met by voluntary methods. 


These announcements came at a time when production has 
increased to even higher levels than those of the summer of 1950, and 
considerably above those of last winter. The index of industrial production 
(base: 1935-39=100) rose to 210-4 in November, about 2:5 per cent above 
that of June, 1950 and 13-5 per cent above the level of a year before. The 
index of employment in eight leading industries for the same month reached 
137-9 (June, 1941=100) an increase of 4:2 per cent above that of November, 
1949, 

Only a small portion of this increase in production and employ- 
ment has been due directly to the defence contracts actually let. Defence 
orders awarded during 1950 amounted to about $625 million, out of a total 
national product of about $17-7 billion, and the estimated 100,000 employed 
directly or indirectly on defence at the present time is a relatively small 
percentage of a civilian labour force of about 5,200,000. 


The international political situation which has made these new 
defence commitments necessary has resulted in price rises in both domestic 
and world markets, however, and expectations of further rises and future 
material shortages have played an important part in decisions of both 
producers and consumers. From the point of view of employment, the most 
significant response to these price trends and supply conditions has been the 
increase in consumer demand, in capital investment, and in total value of 
exports, especially to the United States. 


Capital investment for 1950 by business, individuals and govern- 
ment is estimated at about $3,900 millions, $500 million above that of 1949. 
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While much of this investment has been in housing and in resource develop- 
ment such as that of the iron mines in Labrador, there was a decided increase 
in the investment in new plant and equipment among manufacturing firms in 
the third and fourth quarters of 1950. For the new year, one of the most 
important projects will be the erection of new steel-producing plant which 
will add very considerably to Canadian steel capacity. Under the stimulus 
of rising prices, especially for construction materials, and with the added 
incentive of possible future shortages, many manufacturers in a wide variety 
of industries have gone ahead with plans for new plants or for modernizing 
their present ones. 


While buying in anticipation of future price rises and shortages 
has been an important factor in the recent increase in consumer demand, 
much of it has been made possible by the steady rise in employment and 
earnings. This has been reflected in an increase in labour income from $661 
million in November 1949 to $733 million in November 1950. Increases in 
earnings have probably been the more important factor, since between 
November 1949 and November 1950, average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing increased by 6-7 per cent, as compared with a 4-3 per cent increase in 
employment. 


All labour groups have not shared equally in the rise in labour 
income, since the rate of increase in earnings has varied quite widely among 
manufacturing industries. In the agricultural implements industry, for 
example, average hourly earnings increased by 10 per cent between November 
1950, and November 1949, while in the railway rolling stock industry they 
rose by only 1 per cent, and in shipbuilding by only 0-5 per cent in the same 
period. 

The increase in consumer demand supported by the rise in 
employment and earnings has been concentrated on durable goods. In the 
first nine months of 1950, retail sales advanced about 6 per cent, but sales 
of automobiles increased by about two-thirds, and that of radios and elec- 
trical appliances by 13 per cent. Sales of food and of clothing showed only 
very moderate gains. 


The combination of a strong demand for durable goods, and an 
increase in capital investment, have been reflected in a rise in employment 
in the heavy goods industries which exceeds considerably that shown in 
manufacturing as a whole. Between November 1949 and November 1950, 
the index of employment in automobiles rose by 10:6 per cent, in electrical 
apparatus by 15 per cent, in rubber goods by 11 per cent, and for machinery 
and basic iron and steel by 10 and 11 per cent respectively. Employment in 
industries manufacturing food and clothing increased much less rapidly. 


These statistics of industries manufacturing producers’ equipment 
and consumers’ durables indicate that up to the present at least, shortages of 
labour and materials have not been large enough to prevent considerable 
expansion in the heavy goods industries. 


The third major factor operating in the economy in this past 
year, the increase in exports especially to the United States-has directly 
affected employment in the primary industries. The United States now takes 
about 65 per cent of our exports, or about $2,020,988,000 out of a total of 
$3,118,400,000 in 1950. The largest increase in exports to the United States 
has taken place in pulp and paper products and base metals. 


While employment trends in both mining and logging have © 
reflected this increase in exports, the 30 per cent rise in logging employment 
is much greater than that in mining. This increased labour demand in 


(Continued on page 266) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1951) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous sgcee Date 
Month MS 
Year 
Man power— 
Total civilian labour force (a)............. Nov. 4 5,201,000 -- 0-0 
IPOrsOus WALD NODA (a )cauticy. acces om tate. Nov. a 5,084, 000 - +0°-6 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)} Nov. 4 117,000 -- —20°+4 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PAULEIUIG? LUORTOWs ructe ace slersaiie ce ttns ene Jan. 25 38,457 +36-7 —27+1 
Qpabec Recionn. t.stems: «2. nae See Jan. 25 87,741 +23-4 —17-7 
OntariogRegion Aceh, «aastepres tind Jan. 25 68,291 +29-1 —22-0 
Prairie ReSION .cue.cle s<iecu soe gs wae! Jan. 25 50,016 +32-6 —2°-3 
PRGHIGUROOION ctr mckaietics Coote teat Jan. 25 48,091 +29:-8 —24-9 
Total, all regions............. Jan. 25 292,596 +29-0 —19-2 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits. ...] Jan. 1 190,101 (b) +52+3 —14:4 
Amount of benefit payments.............. December $5,308,818 +26°9 —26-1 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Eight leading industries)............ Dec. 1 139-2 +0:9 +5:3 
EMAMINTAOM em n Leer attics wee pee te November 6,830 +18-4 | —25-8(c) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost........... January 16, 763 — - 
No. of workers irvolved.............. January 6, 253 - 
INGPORREMIICeR EA, 2 exis cite ho 08s, ee, January 17 = - 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries)............. Dec 1 $46.72 +0-7 +6-6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)........... Dec 1 $1.08 +1:-2 +7-7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...| Dec. 1 43-1 +0-2 +0-5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .......... Dec. 1 $46.42 +1-5 +8:-2 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100)....] Jan 1 172-5 +0°8 +7:1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)} Dec. 1 111-0 +1-3 2-2 
POUL IAbouUrMmeome. dct. cheese hoes). November | $733,000,000 +1-4 +10-9 
Industrial Production— 
Motaly (Ayi61985-59 = 100) ec. nics Semen oc November 210-4 —0:2 +13-5 
IDESBOLACTURING (ore. arid death saa citys so November 220-7 —0°5 +12-9 
iINot-durablegretn tere coe ies November 196-7 —0-4 +7-2 
Dura bled ea ie cisco fies Sebi. November 261-9 —0:7 +21-4 
Trade— 
PAB aI iIAC Guetta ets. eect ies « November | $728, 600,000 +1-6 +9-7 
UXPOLLS s acROARPaE oe alah > ctl tiailened «so December $289,900, 000 —1-0 oh ol i, 
Lc iteliq tobe Sechteiae asjcmt aI ORY SEG eee Rie ae December £266, 200, 000 —18-8 +24-7 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Onl 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefits. 
(c) This percentage compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


from same period previous year. 


y those who did not do any work in 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment I nsurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 


of Labour. 


Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 
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‘Interest 


A plan to advance part of 


Encourage the cost of transportation 
immigration to immigrants whose ser- 
to Canada vices are urgently required 
by financial in Canada was announced 
assistance on December 29, 1950, by 


the Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 

“The plan will come into effect on 
February 1, 1951,” Mr. Harris said. “The 
advances will be made on a recoverable 
basis to the heads of families or single 
persons who do not have sufficient funds 
to pay their own way.” 

Mr. Harris outlined the details asso- 
ciated with this plan which constitutes a 
major development in Canada’s immigra- 
tion policy :— 

“The advances made will apply to trans- 
portation from port of embarkation to 
destination in Canada. The immigrants, 
however, will be required to contribute not 
less than thirty dollars, or an equivalent 
amount in the currencies of their own 
countries. 

“Immigrants accepting these advances 
must agree to work for a Canadian 
employer and remain in the same type of 
employment for a period of one year, or 
until such time as they have repaid the 
money advanced to them by the Govern- 
ment. 

“To facilitate repayment the immigrants 

will also be required to give their employers 
the authority to deduct amounts from their 
wages which will be applied against the 
loan. The period during which these 
deductions will be made will depend on 
the immigrant’s earnings in Canada, but 
will not exeeed twenty-four months.” 
_ The plan will be available to selected 
immigrants from the United Kingdom and 
Western European countries, and applica- 
tions may be made to Canadian immigra- 
tion offices in those countries. — 

Mr. Harris explained that this plan was 
developed because of the increasing diffi- 
culty being experienced in obtaining 
workers who can meet Canadian require- 
ments. There are, however, many persons 
on the continent and in the United 
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Kingdom whose skills are needed in 
Canada now, and will be more urgently 
needed in the event of an extensive man- 
power shortage in the spring of 1951. ~ 


On January 26 the conclusion of an immi- 
gration agreement with the Government of 
India was announced, authorizing the admis- 
sion to Canada of 150 citizens of India a 
year for permanent residence, provided the 
immigrants comply with the Canadian 
Immigration Act. In addition, a citizen of 
India who is the husband, wife or unmarried 
child under 21 years of age of a Canadian 
citizen may be legally admitted. 


Four resolutions to further 


Program full employment and eco- 
against un- nomic stability were adopted 
employment by the General Assembly 
approved of the United Nations on 
by UN December 12. One noted 


with satisfaction the 
“vigorous action” taken by the Economic 
and Social Council at its last session to 
promote full and productive employment in 
an expanding world economy. The Council 
(whose accomplishments were summarized 
on page 1874 of the November issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre) had recommended: a 
number of domestic and _ international 
measures for the purpose. Among other 
things, it also asked the Secretary-General 
to prepare studies and questionnaires to 
this end, and, in addition, to appoint expert 
groups to report on various aspects ‘of the 
question. 

Recent international events, said another 
resolution dealing with the current world 
economic situation, had caused the appear- 
ance of new economic factors which might 
dislocate the general economic stability and 
the economic progress of many countries. 
The Assembly therefore asked the Council 
to give special attention at its next 
session to current changes in the interna- 
tional economic situation and to recom- 
mend measures, both to governments and 
the Assembly, which would make the 
uninterrupted progress of development and 
economic stability programs possible. All 
members were accordingly invited to submit 
their views to the Council on the way the 
present world economic situation had 
affected their economic progress and the 
prospects of continuing world economic 
expansion. 

The Assembly also recommended that the 
Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies prepare material to guide the 
governments of underdeveloped countries, 
if they so wished, in collecting economic 


and statistical information which the — 


—— 


Council regarded as necessary for the 
implementation of its resolution on full 
employment. 

The fourth resolution sought to avoid the 
possible aggravation of unemployment and 
under-employment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries that might arise from mechanizing 
certain branches of agriculture and: industry 
in order to raise their productivity. 

The General Assembly realized that there 
would be such unemployment in many 
cases unless additional employment facili- 
ties already existed at the time of 
mechanization or else were simultaneously 
created in the economy as a whole. It 
therefore stressed the need for having this 
problem considered by the expert group 
which the Secretary-General is to appoint, 
at the Council’s request, to prepare a 
report on national and international action 
for reducing unemployment and _ under- 
employment in underdeveloped countries. 
The Assembly accordingly impressed upon 
him the need to have these experts give 
due consideration to :— 

(i) ways and means of preventing the 
possible aggravation of unemployment and 
under-employment; 

(ii) social security measures to avoid 
interrupting the income of workers tempor- 
arily unemployed through mechanization or 
technological progress; account should also 
be taken of the work of the International 
Labour Organization in this field. 


As regards the work of the ILO, Mr. 
V. C. Phelan, Canada Director of the ILO, 
made a statement to the Second Com- 
mittee of the Assembly outlining the work 
of the Organization over a period of years 
in the whole field of employment, and its 
current activities, in which representatives 
of workers and employers, as well as 
governments, participate, Mr. Phelan 
pledged the co-operation of the ILO with 
other UN bodies in this field... 


The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 
4, 1950 gave its approval to 
a number of recommenda- 
tions which will consider- 
ably alter .the final text of 
the United Nations Covenant on Human 
Rights. The recommendations, which are 
in reply to questions submitted to the 
Assembly by the Economic and Social 
Council, are dealt with in the January 1 
issue of the United Nations Bulletin. 

On December 10, 1948 the United Nations 
Assembly adopted the Declaration of 
Human Rights, the text of which is 
reprinted in the Lasour Gazerrn, February 
1949, pp. 162-5. In the drawing up of a 


UN approves 
changes in 
human rights 
covenant 


. 


Covenant, the Commission on Human 
Rights has the task of working out an 
international instrument which, when rati- 
fied by member governments, will have 
binding effect in the field of human rights. 
The Commission has also to deal with 
measures of implementation or enforce- 
ment. 

For the important work it has so far 
accomplished, the Commission was com- 
mended by the General Assembly. -How- 
ever, the latter declared that the first 18 
articles submitted did not include some of 
the most elementary rights. The wording 
of these articles, it maintained, should be 


improved and made more precise to give ' 


more effective protection of the rights to 
which they referred. 

The second question put to the Assembly 
touched on the desirability of special 
articles defining the applicability of the 
Covenant to federal states and Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 
Assembly, in reply, requested the Human 
Rights Commission to draw up recom- 
mendations to secure the maximum exten- 
sion of the Covenant to the constituent 
units of several states. As for Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories, the 
Assembly approved of an article ensuring 
applicability equally to a signatory metro- 
politan state and to all territories, non-self- 


governing, trust or colonial governed or 


administered by it. 

To the third question whether the 
Covenant should contain economic, social 
and cultural rights, the Assembly decided 
that it should and that the preparation of 
such clauses be executed by the Commis- 
sion in co-operation with other organs and 
with the specialized agencies. Furthermore, 
the Covenant should explicitly recognize 
the equality of men and women in the 
enjoyment of such rights. 

The debate in the Third Committee on 
these rights revealed sharp differences of 
opinion as to the urgency of including 
them in the first draft Covenant, the 
Bulletin had reported in mid-December. 
Some speakers, including ILO and 
UNESCO representatives, pointed out the 
difficulty of defining and implementing 
these complex rights. Others maintained 
that a covenant lacking essential economic, 
social and cultural rights would be not only 
out of line with the Declaration, but com- 
pletély unrealistic. 

Reviewing the work:of the ILO in the 
field of such rights, V. C. Phelan, director 
of the ILO, Canadian branch, maintained 
that international instruments dealing with 
economic and- social rights should - be 
worked out carefully and in detail. Broad 
statements alone would invite varying 
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interpretations and thwart their ultimate 
goal which is to benefit people everywhere. 
The ILO, Mr. Phelan stated, had worked 
out several conventions which had the same 
objective as the articles on economic and 
social rights in the Declaration. Reiterating 
the views of the ILO Governing Body on 
the inclusion of economic and social 
articles in the Covenant, he said that the 
place of the ILO should be given full 
consideration in order to avoid duplication 
or even conflict as to detail. 

On. the question of whether the draft 
contained adequate measures of implemen- 
tation, the Assembly resolved that the 
Covenant should include provisions obli- 
gating states to encourage the implementa- 
tion of rights and freedoms laid down, and 
to take all necessary steps to guarantee 
these rights to everyone. 

These decisions, with one exception, were 
reached by the Assembly in an over-all 
resolution adopted on December 4 of last 
year with 38 votes in favour, seven against 
and 12 abstentions. 

In another resolution the Assembly in- 
vited all states and interested organizations 
to celebrate December 10, the day of the 
proclamation of the Universal Declaration, 
as Human Rights Day. 


The Executive Board of the 


. Meeting of International Confederation 
ICFETU of Free Trade Unions met 
Executive in Brussels, Belgium, No- 
Board vember 9-11. The meetings 


in Brussels were presided over by Mr. 
Paul Finet, ICFTU presi- 
dent. Canadian representatives at the 
meetings were Percy R. Bengough, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and C. H. Millard, a _ vice- 
president of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

It was decided that the next world 
Congress of the ICFTU will be held in 
Milan, Italy, commencing July 4, 1951; 
the next meeting of the Executive Board 
will also be held in Milan on July 2 and 3. 

The Board approved plans for the 
establishment and development of regional 
bodies of free trade unions. The hope 
of the executive was that most of the 
free trade unions of the world would 
become organized in this manner. 

The Executive Board gave special atten- 
tion to the problem of aiding under- 
developed countries. A report, designed to 
serve as the Federation’s blueprint for a 
program of economic and social action in 
Asia and other underdeveloped countries 
was adopted. The study reviewed the 
economic position of workers in these 
countries, and recommended financial and 
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technical assistance. ‘The need for well- 
developed trade unions to ensure effective 
utilization of such aid was strongly empha- 
sized. The report will be presented to the 
United Nations with a proposal that 
“concerted international action” be taken 
to implement its recommendations as soon 
as possible. 

It was also decided to send two delega- 
tions to Africa. One would tour North, 
West, and Central Africa, including 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and possibly 
Libya. The second would start its prelim- 
inary survey before attending a Regional 
Trade Union Conference in Duala in 
February and then continue its work. 

The Board approved the recent appoint- 
ment of Dhyan Mungat as the ICFTU 
Asian representative; and decided to engage 
a Director of Education whose immediate 
work would be to elaborate the program 
of education in Asia. The new director 
will work in close co-operation with the 
Asian trade unions, and the ICFTU Asian 
representative. The Asian representative 
was also instructed to proceed to Korea to 
study the trade union situation movement 
there and make recommendations for its 
reconstruction. 

In a statement on the trade union 
situation in Japan, the Executive Board 
welcomed the establishment of the General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions, and 
congratulated Japanese unionists “who have 
succeeded in wresting control of their trade 
union movement from anti-democratic 
forces.” However, the resolution noted 
that considerable work remained to be done 
in the attaining of complete unification 
within the Council. The resolution said in 
part:— 

The Executive Board recognizes, how- 
ever, that much remains to be done before 
the democratic forces in the Japanese trade 
union movement are fully consolidated in 
the new General Council. It therefore 
calls upon all democratic Japanese trade 
union organizations—confederations as well 
as individual national trade unions—to take 
the necessary measures to speed up their 
unification within the General Council. 
Moreover, the Executive Board considers 
that every effort should be made to brin 
about the affiliation of the General Counci 


to the ICFTU with the least possible 
delay. 


Another resolution protested against the 
action of the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment in intervening in the Korean war and 
welcomed “the action of the United Nations 
aimed at the withdrawal of Chinese troops 
from Korea.” The Board also urged the 
United Nations to take measures to stop 
Chinese action in Tibet. 

The meeting approved preliminary © 
arrangements for the Latin-American 


Regional conference (held in Mexico City 
from January 8—see below), and adopted 
a resolution protesting what the ICFTU 
described as “the repressive measures of 
the Peruvian dictatorship” against labour 
organizations in that country. 

In bringing this matter to the attention 
of the United Nations, the ICFTU Execu- 
tive urged that the UN, together with the 
“governments of all free and democratic 
countries” should adopt policies to combat 
these “repressive measures.” The resolution 
especially demanded protection for “ ... 
the rights of workers as proclaimed in the 
United Nations Charter and in many other 
international resolutions, the adoption of 
which by various assemblies has never been 
followed by the desire to translate them into 
action.” 


Several recommendations from _ the 
European Regional and Education Con- 
ferences were approved. Included among 
these were: a proposal that two summer 
schools be held in Europe in 1951; and 
that the Regional Secretariat take over 
responsibility for the work of the ERP 
trade union advisory Committee. Pro- 
posals for the economic integration of 
Europe were also endorsed by the Board. 

The activities of the Confederation’s 
Schuman Plan Committee were received, 
and the ICFTU will continue to co- 
ordinate the activities of the trade unions 
concerned in the plan. 

The Executive Board also strongly pro- 
tested against the decision of the Political 
Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly “aiming to revoke the Resolution 
of 12 December 1946, concerning the with- 
drawal of Ambassadors and Ministers from 
Madrid, and also to revoke the recom- 
mendation to debar Spain from membership 
in international agencies... .” 

Among the other resolutions and recom- 
mendations from European trade unions 
approved by the Executive were: a pro- 
posal from the Austrian Federation urging 
“an inquiry into the possibility of the 
interchangeability of trade union contribu- 
tions and benefits of migratory workers;” 
and an Italian recommendation urging the 
condemnation of “communist terror and 
intimidation practised against the free trade 
unions and their officials.” 

The Executive Board approved the affilia- 
tion of the Swiss Confederation of Labour, 
and receipt of applications from several 
countries was announced. The Confedera- 
tion_estimated that these new applications, 
when accepted, would add about one 
million more workers to the present strength 
of more than 50 millions in 58 different 
countries. An application from the Italian 
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Workers’ Union for membership was 
deferred for further ~~ action by the 
European Regional Secretariat. 


A regional conference of the 


Canadian International Confederation 
unionists of Free Trade Unions, held 
attend in Mexico City, the week 
meeting in of January 7, was attended 
Mexico by Percy Bengough and 


A. E. Hemming, President 
and Secretary respectively of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; and by 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the United 
Automobile Workers, and Fred Dowling, 
Canadian Director of the United Packing- 
house Workers. 

The conference brought together dele- 
gates from North and South America to 
discuss the special problems of labour 
organization, legislation, and social condi- 
tions in the area. Mr. Conroy, who is a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
ICFTU, was honoured by election to the 
post of Co-Secretary of the Conference. 


The Taxation Division of 


Booklet on the Department of National 
pension Revenue has issued a book- 
plans for let providing a statement of 
income tax principles and rules respect- 
purposes ing the application of the 

Income Tax Act to pension 
plans. Under the provisions of the Act, 


“contributions to approved employees’ 
superannuation ,or pension fund or plan 
are deductible in the computation of 
income. .. .” 

The booklet points out that an employee 
is allowed to deduct from his income an 
amount not exceeding $900 in any one year, 
if that amount has been deducted from his 
remuneration by his employer under a 
pension plan for future benefit payment as 
a pension. In addition, he is also allowed 
to deduct an amount not in excess of $900 
in any one year, for payments made to 
make up for back service prior to the 
inauguration of a plan. 

Should the employee’s back service pay- 
ments in any one year exceed $900, the 
excess over $900 can be used in computing 
deductions in a subsequent year. 

An employer is entitled to a deduction 
not exceeding $900 paid “to or under an 
approved superannuation fund or plan in 
respect of services rendered by each ° 
employee, officer or director of the tax- 
payer in the year... .” In addition, if the 
employer is required to make a special 
payment (or payments) to the fund in 
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CANADIAN LABOUR LEADERS 
IN HISTORIC MEETING 


The photograph above records an incident of historical significance for 
Canadian labour. For the first time the leaders of the four main divisions of 
trade unionism in Canada met together early in January to formulate a 
common program on a matter of mutual concern. As a result of the meeting 
it was decided to draw up a brief asking the Government to reinstitute price 
controls and to retain rent controls. It was also decided to seek an interview 
with the Government which would mark the first occasion on which representa- 
tives of the four organizations had appeared personally to present a joint 
submission. 


Front row, left to right: Gérard Picard, President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; Percy R. Bengough, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of 
Labour; A. J. Kelly, Chairman, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Rail- 
way Brotherhoods. Back row: Jean Marchand, Secretary, CCCL; Gordon C. 
Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, TLC; W. H. Phillins, Railway Brotherhoods. 
(President A. R. Mosher of the CCL was absent because of illness.) 
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respect of employees’ back services he may 
also claim a deduction. However such 
payment can only be made “following 
recommendation by a qualified actuary” 
that the payment is necessary “to ensure 
that all the obhgations of the fund or plan 
to the employees may be discharged in 
full;” and provided the employer has made 
the payment “so that it is irrevocably 
vested in or for the fund or plan,” and 
provided the payment has been approved 
by the Minister on the advice of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

In giving further details of the nature 
of a pension plan in order for it to be 
eligible for income tax deductions, the 
booklet discusses such topics as: eligibility; 
amount of pension; past service benefits; 
future service contributions by employer 
and employee; past service payments by 
employer and employee; vesting; settle- 
ments on severance or death; payments on 
retirement; foreign pension plans; insur- 
ance contracts; pension trusts; funded 
trusts; insurance benefits; discontinuance 
of pension plans; and other conditions 
governing approval as an accepted plan 
for income tax deductions. 

The booklet, entitled Pension Plans for 
The Purpose of The Income Tax Act, is 
available from the Taxation Division, 
Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


The latest publication to be 


Study of issued by the Department 
machinist of Labour in the “Canadian 
trades Occupations” series deals 


with the Machinist and 
Machine Operator trades. 

In announcing its appearance, the Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
stated that these occupational pamphlets 
and monographs have proven very popular 
and that the demand for them continues 
to grow. Most of the pamphlets are 
distributed through the ten _ provincial 
Departments of Education for distribution 
directly to high schools, and through the 
National Employment Service and _ the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
to individuals entering occupations for the 
first time. 

Other publications already in the press 
cover occupations in the printing industry, 
and in automotive mechanical and repair 
work. Monographs covering the building 
trades and those in natural science and 
engineering have already been issued. 

In advanced stages of preparation are 
publications on the baking industry, on 
foundry work, on electronics occupations, 
on non-professional hospital work, and on 
mine workers. 
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Management and labour are showing an 
increasing interest in the publications. In 
the province of Quebec, the requests have 
been especially large for the French edition. 

A considerable number of requests, the 
Minister noted, have been received for the 
series from other countries, including 
France, Brazil, Israel and Haiti, in addi- 
tion to the United States and Common- 
wealth countries. 


A continued increase in the 
number of. labour-manage- 
ment production committees 


More than 


700 LMPC’s 


now in is reported by the Labour- 
operation Management Co-operation 

Service. At the end of 
1950, the Service had a record of 710 


committees, 20 more than at June 20, 1950. 
Almost 300,000 employees were employed 
in plants in which these committees were 
operating. 


Violations of family allow- 


Few court ances regulations required 
actions court actions in only 26 
required cases in the latest fiscal 
over family year, the Minister of 


National Health and Wel- 
fare, Hon. Paul Martin, 
reported recently. 

Many hundreds of investigations were 
carried out during the year by the treasury 
and social welfare officers of the family 
allowances division, he said, but in only 
about two dozen instances did the circum- 
stances warrant prosecution. 

Parental co-operation is “steadily grow- 
ing,’ Mr. Martin stated, and improved 
facilities for checking registrations of 
births and deaths are gradually eliminat- 
ing the possibility of fraud through 
duplicate applications or the registration 
of non-existent children. 

The same factors are causing overpay- 
ments to decrease, he said, and employers, 
school authorities and welfare agencies are 
“most helpful” in advancing the objectives 
of the Act. 

Since payments began in July, 1945, more 
than $1,377,000,000 have been paid to 
parents. Overpayments outstanding at the 
end of March, 1950, totalled $451,174.78. 
These had been reduced to $422,499 as of 
September 30, or three one-hundredths of 
one per cent of the total amount disbursed 
in the five years. Overpayments because 
of birth date errors have been almost 
completely eliminated in so far as births 


allowances 


during the past three years are concerned. 


Studies show, Mr. Martin said, that over- 
payments occur most frequently when 
children under 16 go to work for wages, 
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are absent from school or are not being 
maintained by their parents. Efforts are 
continually being made to obtain from 
parents and others concerned the speediest 
possible notice when a child becomes 
ineligible for allowances. 


The annual survey of oper- 
Costs and ating costs and revenues of 
revenues of the Canadian coal mines 
Canadian for the year 1949 shows 
coal mines that the industry realized a 

profit of 388 cents per net 
ton, which is the same as the profit shown 
by the survey for the year 1948. For the 
second time in the 19-year history of this 
report a profit was made by all coal 
mining areas, according to the Dominion 
Coal Board. 

While total production costs have risen 
from the low point in 1940 of $3.40 per 
net ton to a high in 1949 of $6.03, total 
revenues have similarly increased from the 
low of $3.43 in 1936 to the highest point 
on record of $6.41 per net ton in 1949. 

Increases in total revenues over those 
reported in 1948 ranged from 9 cents per 
net ton for Saskatchewan to 67 cents for 
Alberta sub-bituminous mines. 

Profits in excess of those for the year 
1948 were shown by mines in both 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the profit 
increases ranging from 2 cents per net ton 
for Alberta sub-bituminous to 12 cents 
for Alberta bituminous mines. Profits less 
than those for 1948 were shown in mines 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, the decrease in profit position 
ranging from 11 cents per net ton for 
British Columbia to 25 cents per net ton 
for New Brunswick. 

Of the average cost per ton of $6.03, 
labour cost was computed at $3.63, an 
increase of 16 cents over the 1948 cost. 
Labour cost averaged 60 per cent of the 
cost of each ton produced. 

Production per man-day increased except- 
ing in the New Brunswick, Alberta sub- 
bituminous and British Columbia fields, 
while Nova Scotia showed no change. The 
average production per man-day was 3-33 
tons. 


On a charge of failing to 
TLC suspends comply with the decision 


Vancouver of the 64th annual con- 
Civie vention, which called upon ~ 
Employees all affiliated organizations 


Union to remove from key posi- 

tions and to expel from 
their ranks Communists and sympathizers, 
the Trades and Labour Congress, on 
December 12 last, suspended the charter 
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of the Vancouver Civic Employees Federal 
Union No. 28 (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 11). 

The union was also charged with failing 
to comply with requests of the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, under the constitution, 
for an examination of the books of the 
union for the protection of the membership. 

In the suspending letter President 
Bengough said:— 

“Conclusive evidence has been placed 
before me proving continuous collabora- 
tion between the officers and representa- 
tives of Vancouver CEU No. 28 and 
ranking members of the Labour-Progressive 
Party to a degree to eliminate any shadow 
of doubt that (Local 28), under its present 
leadership, is definitely under Communist 
control.” 

Mr. Bengough urged all members of 
Local 28 to align themselves during the 
period of suspension with the recently set- 
up Employees Union No. 407, in order to 
protect “their standing and their interests 
in the free trade union movement, as 
recognized and represented by the TLC 
and its affiliated organizations.” 


Action of the British 
TLC upholds Columbia Executive of the 


refusal to Trades and Labour Con- 
seat United gress of Canada, in refusing 
Fishermen to seat two delegates from 
delegates the United Fishermen and 


Allied Workers’ Union, 
Vancouver, was upheld by President Percy 
R. Bengough in reply to a letter of protest 
from the union. 

In line with the anti-Communist policy 
laid down at the annual convention of the 
TLC, the delegates were barred from taking 
their seats at the annual meeting of the 
affliated British Columbia unions and 
district councils, held in Victoria last 
November (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 39). 

Referring to information he had received, 
that one of the delegates had tendered his 
resignation to the Labour-Progressive Party 
in August last, Mr. Bengough said that he 
“would need verification of this, and his 
reasons for resigning” and some evidence 
that he is “no longer a sympathizer with 
the aims and tactics of the Labour- 
Progressive Party.” 

Mr. Bengough added that he could say 
quite frankly that the desire for further 
evidence was without prejudice in any 
respect to the delegate, and that it arose 
“from the fact that resignations from 
Communist Parties and Communist Front 
Organizations are being produced wholesale 
of late ‘on instructions to go underground.’ 
Naturally we will do all possible to protect 
any and all individual members but can- 


’ 


not overlook the more paramount need of 
protecting our Movement and Unions from 
new line of attack.” 


On January 12 the Hon. 
Proposed bill Maurice Duplessis, Premier 
would bar of Quebec, announced that 
appealfrom a bill would be introduced 
Quebec Board at the resumption of the 
decisions Provincial Legislature to 

make decisions of the 
Labour Relations Board beyond all dispute 
and not open to question or review in 
courts of justice. Such legislation, if 
passed, would prohibit the filing of briefs 
with the courts requesting a writ of 
mandamus, certiorari, prohibition, etc. 

“These briefs and other actions before 
courts of justice only paralyse and retard 
the functions of the Labour Relations 
Board, and the new Act will declare the 
Board to be above all action in the civil 
courts,” the Premier stated. 

Mr. Duplessis also said that the new Act 
will exempt the Board from actions which 
might be taken under Section 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, which gives the 
Superior Court the right of supervision over 
other courts. 


An apprenticeship confer- 


Apprentice- ence, to be held in Quebec 
ship meeting City from May 29 to 
to be held June 1, 1951, will be 
in Quebec attended by delegates from 


the Canadian provinces, the 
Department of Labour, and the American 
states, and by representatives of manage- 
ment and labour. 

It has been announced that the agenda 
will include a study of the apprenticeship 
system in force in Quebec as well as discus- 
sion of various problems connected with the 
training of apprentices in different trades. 

Nearly 700 delegates are expected to 
attend. 


Marcel Francq, president of 


Franeq the Quebec Federation of 
appointed Labour, has been appointed 
to Quebec a member of the Quebec 
board Labour Relations Board. 


He will fill the vacancy 
created by the death last fall of Elphege 
Beaudoin. Roger Provost, vice-president 
of the Quebec Federation of Labour, will 
succeed Mr. Francq as president, while 
Adrien Villeneuve, international representa- 
tive of the International Association of 
Machinists, will be the Federation’s new 
vice-president. Mr. Provost is secretary of 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
and represents that group on the City 


Council. 


With its December issue, 


Laval’s Laval University’s Indus- 
Industrial trial Relations Bulletin 
Relations became an Industrial Rela- 
Review tions Review. Convenient 


in size, the new Review 
contains sixty pages of original text. It 
is bilingual. 

The change in format is intended to 
permit the presentation of more elaborate 
studies on subjects relating to labour- 
management relations. 


From December 16, 1950, 


Increase in the minimum rates for all 


minimum workers covered by General 
wage rates Minimum Wage Order 4 
in Quebec were raised by 20 per cent. 


Order 4 fixes minimum 
wages and general working conditions for 
factory, shop, office and hotel employees, 
chauffeurs, messengers, garage workers, 
watchmen, janitors, certain seasonal 
employees, telephone operators and various 
other types cf unorganized workers. 

The Minister of Labour for Quebec 
stated that the raise will cover about 
400,000 employees under General Order 4. 
As a result of the increase, the minimum 
rate for most factory, shop, and office 
workers in Montreal and district is now 
42 cents an hour instead of 35 cents. 

A similar increase of 20 per cent went 
into effect on December 2 for the approxi- 
mately 80,000 woodsmen who are covered 
by a special Order (No. 39). 

A more detailed statement of these 
increases in minimum rates will be found 
in the Labour Law section at p. 247 of this 
issue. 


Saf A course in _ industrial 
oy safety is being given in 
nlp anaes technical schools of the 
es ue re Province of Quebec, under 
ie ae the auspices of the Quebec 
schools 


Safety League. 

Inaugurated in 1932, with the official 
sanction of the Provincial Government, the 
course is now included in the curriculum of 
the technical schools at Montreal, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Hull. 

The originator of the course was Colonel 
Arthur Gaboury, who, in October 1949, 
was guest of honour of the French Indus- 
trialists’ Association for the Prevention of 
Accidents at the inauguration of a similar 
course at the School of Arts and Crafts 
in Paris. 

The course has been divided into eight 
lessons, dealing with the following sub- 
jects: (1) Definitions and General Prin- 
ciples; (2) Physical Means of Preventing 


Accidents; (3) Safety Education; (4) The — 
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Satety Organization; (5) Statistics as an 
Instrument of Research into the Causes 
of Accidents; (6) Safety Rules; (7) Indus- 
trial Fatigue; (8) Organization of First Aid. 


At the request of the 
Safety Canadian Association of 
code for Administrators of Labour 


woodworking Legislation the Executive 
industry Committee of the Cana- 

dian Standards Association 
recently authorized the organization of a 
committee to develop a safety code for 
the woodworking industry. This is the 
second safety problem on which the 
CAALL has sought the assistance of the 
CSA with a view to developing uniform 
codes which can be made legally enforce- 
able in all Provinces as deemed advisable 
by the authorities. In 1948, at the request 
of the Association, a Code of Practice for 
Window Cleaning was drawn up by the 
CSA and approved as CSA Standard Z-91— 
1949 (L.G., 1949, p. 677). 

The CAALL was organized in 1938-by 
federal and provincial labour officials for 
the purpose of improving legislative and 
administrative standards and _ bringing 
about a greater degree of uniformity in 
provincial laws. 


Health hazards from radio- 


Control of active materials and from 


industrial silica and alumina are 
health among problems to be 
hazards investigated with equipment 


in Ontario being obtained for Ontario’s 
division of industrial hygiene 
with the aid of federal health funds. 

This was disclosed recently by the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare, Hon. 
Paul Martin, with the announcement of a 
grant for the study and control of health 
hazards in industry. 

With the increasing use of radioactive 
materials in factories, in research labora- 
tories and in hospitals, quicker and more 
accurate methods of determining radio- 
active contamination are imperative, Mr. 
Martin said. More than $5,000 of the grant 
will be used for equipment which can 
rapidly assess the quantity of radium, radon 
and gaseous radioactive materials to which 
a person may have been exposed. Known 
as a particle counter, this piece of appa- 
ratus was developed by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

‘The remainder of the grant, about $6,500, 
will be spent on equipment for investigating 
health hazards associated with exposure to 
dust _containing particles of silica and 
alumina and for studying environmental 
problems such as humidity, temperature 
lighting and ventilation. 
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The Ontario health department has for 
a number of years been active in com- 
bating health hazards in industry, Mr. 
Martin noted. The extra equipment for its 
laboratory will enable it to provide a more 
extensive service, particularly in the new 
fields of study arising from the use of 
radioactive substances. 


The B.C. Lumber Worker, 
official publication of the 
International Woodworkers 
of America, B.C. District 
Council No. 1, has been 
devoting considerable space 
in each issue to endeavours to reduce 
accidents in the logging industry. 

Each weekly edition contains a two-page 
spread devoted entirely to features on 
accidents and accident prevention. Among 
these features are “1950 Coast Logging 
Accidents,” a story of a fatal accident told 
in a sketched diagram and a few para- 
graphs relating the events of the tragedy; 
“The Diary of a Safety Man” by Sawdust 
Sam; and cartoons such as “Otto Know- 
better” a lumber’ worker who learns about 
safety the hard way. 

All this is in line with the policy of the 
International Woodworkers, adopted at its 
convention held in Minneapolis, to promote 
a full-scale safety program. The program 
is to operate through the formation of an 
international safety council, supplemented 
by district and local councils. 


Safety 
campaign of 
B.C. Lumber 
Worker 


A report on trade union 
membership in the United 
Kingdom, published by the 
Ministry of Labour, gives 
the aggregate membership at 
the end of 1949 as 9,262,000. 
This is a slight reduction from the 1948 
total, when trade union membership 
reached an all-time high of 9,309,200. 

Trade unions numbered 706, a reduction 
of 12 from the previous year. 

It is noted that in spite of the progres- 
sive fall in the number of separate unions 
as a result of the tendency towards amalga- 
mation, there are still 400 unions with a 
membership of less than 1,000, most of 
which had fewer than 500 members. These 
unions, however, represent only about one 
per cent of the aggregate trade union 
membership. About two-thirds of the 
total membership was accounted for by the 
17 largest unions, all having a member- 
ship of 100,000 or more. 

The general labour organizations group, 
with a membership of 2,110,470, accounted 
for the greatest number of members. The 
metal manufacture, engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, electrical goods, vehicles and other 


Slight drop 
in British 
trade union 
membership 


: 


metal trades group came next, with a mem- 
bership of 1,640,000. Railways accounted 
for 588,150, and coal mining 794,300. 

Female membership was less than one- 
fifth of the total. However, in certain 
industry groups, notably cotton and cloth- 
ing, and in education, it greatly out- 
numbered the male membership. 

The number of federations 
unions remained unchanged at 51. 

At the time of the publication of the 
above report, the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies issued a summary of 
membership and finances of unions of 
employees registered under the Trade 
Union Act. This summary relates only to 
registered trade unions in Great Britain, 
whereas the foregoing figures pertain to 
the United Kingdom and include both 
registered and unregistered trade unions. 

In 1949, there were 417 unions on the 
register, with a total membership of 
7,883,736. Revenue from membership for 
the year was £15,885,000 and from other 
sources £1,796,000. Benefit payments, includ- 
ing unemployment, dispute, sickness and 
accident, superannuation, etc., amounted to 
£4,532,000. 

In addition to the 417 employee organ- 
izations, there were 96 registered associa- 
tions of employers, with an aggregate 
membership of 116,021. 


of trade 


Consumers’ councils, repre- 
? 


Consumers’ senting consumer interests, 
councils as provided for in Britain’s 
in British nationalizing legislation, 
nationalized have been set up in the 
industries coal, gas, electricity, trans- 

port, and civil aviation 
industries. In the first three industries 


alone, around 700 persons, exclusive of 
local committees and secretarial staffs, are 
engaged on remedial and explanatory work 
on matters affecting the public, the U.K. 
Office of Information reports. 

The Iron and Steel Act, 1949, also pro- 
vides for the setting up of consumer 
councils, which must be done within six 
months of the vesting date. 

The functions of consumer councils are 
to advise their parent authorities of con- 
sumer reactions and, conversely, explain 
to the public, as consumers, reasons for 
“apparently obscure” actions taken by 
public boards, in addition to fulfilling their 
role of “watchdogs over consumers’ in- 
terests.” The councils may act in one or 
both capacities. 

While there is no set form of consumer 


representation, three distinct patterns, as 


follows, can be traced, it is observed: 
(1) national and regional; (2) national 


only; (3) regional only, with local 
committees. 

In the coal industry, for example, there 
is two-tier representation at the national 
level: an industrial consumers’ council, 
whose members represent consumers, sellers 
and suppliers of fuel in bulk; and a 
domestic coal consumers’ council, whose 
members represent similar groups concerned 
with fuel used for domestic purposes. 
These councils are required to submit 
annual reports to the Minister, who lays 
them before Parliament. 

In the first two years of its existence, 
only five complaints were received by the 
industrial coal council. The domestic coal 
council, in its second year, dealt with 90 
complaints, mostly concerning quality and, 
as a result of action on the part of the 
council, it is reported, remedies were pro- 
vided in a number of cases. 


Through reciprocal arrange- 


Social ments co-ordinating the 
insurance national insurance, indus- 
reciprocity trial injuries insurance, and 
with U.K. family allowances schemes 


of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Isle of Man, 
these schemes now operate as a single 
system. 

The U.K. also maintains agreements with 
the Irish Republic for sickness, maternity 
and unemployment benefits, and insurance 
of seamen; with New Zealand for family 
allowances; and with France for sickness, 
retirement, maternity, death and industrial 
injuries benefits. 

A multilateral agreement on _ social 
security, signed by the five Brussels 
Treaty Powers, was ratified by the United 
Kungdom in May, 1950 (L.G., Aug., 1950, 
p. 1136). 


The fifth annual report of 


Economic President Truman’s Council 
Council of Economic Advisers was 
reports issued late in December, 
on U.S. and gave a statement of 
economy the economic problems fac- 

ing the United States in 
1951. The report urged immediate action 


by the Administration to introduce price 
and wage controls, a broader tax program 
to finance increased defence requirements 
of the country, and more definite fixing of 
defence requirements necessary to meet the 
present world situation. 

The report put considerable emphasis on 
the danger of inflationary pressures. The 
advisers recommended that the country try 
to balance the budget, and adopt a pay- 
as-you-go method of financing defence 
expenditures. 
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The economists estimated that some 85 
per cent of American production is now 
devoted to military needs, and the filling 
of United States commitments to other 
countries. They said:— 

“The concentration of our productive 
efforts upon defence objectives could rise 
far above this point, and we could still 
maintain a vigorous national economy 
capable of meeting additional demands 
upon it.” 

The report estimated that “it should be 
possible to increase the total of private 
and public output by about 25 per cent 
in the next five years” by a combination 
of the growing labour force, a longer work 
week, and the application of technology. 

The Council warned that the defence 
program would be of long duration, and 
would demand sacrifices from all. “It is 
certainly not too much to ask that wage- 
earners forego efforts to increase their 
living standards during a time when the 
economy simply cannot produce more 
civilian goods and also carry the heavy 
burden of rapid rearmament,” the report 
said. In the matter of wage and price 
controls, the economists recommended flexi- 
bility, and declared that “the trend of 
wages available for spending after taxation 
and other restraints should be kept in line 
with trends in the availability of consumer 
goods.” 

Two possible courses in the setting of 
a wage control policy were outlined in the 
statement. One possibility was to hold 
wage lines approximately where they are 
at present, until such time as the output 
of consumer supplies could be expanded 
again; and the other would be to work out 
wage increase formulas taking into account 
productivity and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. The Council considered the second 
approach would have the advantage of 
providing the wage-earner with incentive, 
but would be dangerous unless taxes were 
increased sufficiently to keep wage gains 
out of the spending stream. 

In urging a pay-as-you-go taxation 
system, the report said :— 

‘The prospect that the defence effort 
will be prolonged makes it particularly 
important to cover the cost through 
taxes. Borrowing has its place in the 


financing of a short, intensive effort; but 
it is dangerous for a long-drawn-out 
effort... .. 

_ Unless the borrowing is accompanied 
in the present by a decrease in spending 
(an imcrease 1n consumer saving) or by a 
reduction in business investment, the infla- 
tionary pressure of increases in Govern- 
ment expenditures will not be offset and 
immediate inflation will result. 
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Organized labour in the 


United United States has formed a 
Labour fourteen-man United Labour 
Policy Policy Committee designed 


Committee “to develop a common 
formed approach to the problems 

; arising out of the mobiliza- 
tion and stabilization program.” 

The Committee represents the American 
Federation of Labour, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the Railway 
Labour Executives Organization, and the 
International Association of Machinists. 
The United Mine Workers of America are 
not represented on the Committee. 

In a brief presented to President Truman 
on December 20, the Committee said that 
organized labour “wants participation and 
real leadership in every important agency 
in... (the) ... mobilization effort.” The 
brief said further :— 

Free labour can make its fullest con- 
tribution only if it is permitted to serve 
at all levels of defence mobilization both 
with respect to policy and administration. 
No one group’ has a monopoly of ideas 
in the mobilization of our resources. Each 
group has much to offer and co-operatively 
we can defeat the world-wide challenge 
of dictatorship. 


The Committee submitted to the Presi- 
dent the “basic principles’ under which 
labour would accept wage stabilization. 
These conditions were:— 


Stabilization policy must permit adjust- 
ment of wage rates to compensate for in- 
creases in the cost of living; 

Contracts which assure wage stability 
must be recognized; 

Stabilization policy must not freeze 
wages but must allow for flexibility, to 
provide for correction of substandard 
wages and adjustment of wage inequities 
within or between industries; 

The Wage Stabilization Board, presently 
an advisory unit of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency, should have the authority 
to make decisions within its-own sphere. 


The Committee also asked for “an equit- 
able tax, savings and price and rationing 
control program” which it said would be 
the answer to the problem of excess pur- 
chasing power. 


A recent study by the 


Extent of United States Bureau of 
multi-plant Labour Statistics, published 
bargaining in the December 1950 issue 
in U.S.A. of Monthly Labour Review, 


shows the extent to which 
unions are now engaged in multi-plant or 
multi-employer bargaining. 

Under the Labour-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act), the 
National Labour Relations Board is author- 
ized to determine, in the event of a dispute 
between a union, or several unions, and an 
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employer, or group of employers, the scope 
of the bargaining unit for the purposes of 
union representation. In some instances, 
the Board has found the appropriate 
bargaining unit to be a single craft or 
group of employees; the bargaining unit, 
in other instances, has included all produc- 
tion employees in one or several plants of 
the employer. In still other instances, the 
Board has decided in favour of a bargaining 
unit which embraces a number of employers 
and one or more unions. However, in the 
majority of cases the parties themselves 
have, without recourse to State or Federal 
labour agencies, agreed to establish the area 
or scope of the coverage of their contracts. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics classifies 
agreements according to the “employer 
unit” into several major sub-groups. These 
divisions show whether the contract 
(a) relates to a single plant or establish- 
ment of an employer; (b) includes more 
than one plant or establishment of the 
same employer (multi-plant bargaining) ; or 
(c) covers a group of employers formally 
or informally organized as an association 
(multi-employer or association bargaining). 

In a study last year of 3,376 agreements 
covering more than four million workers, 
the Bureau found that out of every 100 
contracts 68 related to a single plant (or 
several plants of the same employer in the 
same city); that 12 applied to more than 
one plant of the same company in different 
cities; that 20 covered a group of employers 
or an employers’ association. 

For every 1,000 workers covered by these 
agreements, it was learned that 280 were 
-included in single plant contracts, that 390 
were in multi-plant contracts and that 330 
were in multi-employer or association 
contracts. 

These statistics showed that although 
approximately two-thirds of all the agree- 
ments related to a single plant, less than 
a third of all the workers were covered 
by sub-contracts. While forming only one- 
eighth of the total number surveyed, multi- 
plant agreements nevertheless covered nearly 
two-fifths of all the workers. This situa- 
tion, the article states, reflects the prevalent 
pattern of bargaining in certain industries 
such as steel, transportation equipment, and 
rubber in which a number of large com- 
panies have plants scattered throughout the 
country. 

The multi-employer or association type 
of bargaining appeared most frequently in 
industries which generally consist of a rela- 
tively large number of ‘essentially local 
establishments—printing and _ publishing, 
apparel, trade, and services, including hotels 
and restaurants. 
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The December 1950 issue 


Wage of Monthly Labour Review 
adjustment has disclosed the results of 
clauses in a survey of wage re-opening 
U.S. labour provisions in labour-man- 
contracts agement agreements in the 


United States. The study 
was made by the U.S. Labour Department’s 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in the summer 
of 1950. 

General wage renegotiation provisions, 
which permit wage negotiation or general 
wage adjustments during the term of the 
contract, were found to appear in more 
than half of the 2,754 contracts analysed. 
There are two broad types of re-opening 
plans—permissive and automatic. The 
former plan allows the negotiation of new 
wage rates at any time or at specified 
intervals while the agreement lasts. In 
some instances, the re-opening is permitted 
only when sufficiently important changes 
have occurred in general economic condi- 
tions, the cost of living, or in prevailing 
wages, in a locality or industry. The 
automatic plans make wage changes com- 
pulsory in conformance with specified 
changes in the cost of living, price of given 
commodities, profits or other factors. 

In the case of some agreements, permis- 
sive and automatic plans are integrated. 
These require automatic adjustments within 
certain limits, after which negotiations on 
wage rates will be re-opened. 

The largest majority (95:6 per cent) of 
the 1,517 agreements which called for some 
type of re-opening of the contract to con- 
sider wages were permissive or voluntary 
in character. The automatic type of wage 
adjustment clause related largely to so- 
called escalator or cost-of-living clauses 
gearing changes in wages to changes in 
consumer prices. While this type of clause 
appears in several recent agreements, it 
still represents a small per cent of all 
general wage revision clauses. 

In manufacturing industries, agreements 
more frequently provided for general wage 
re-openings than did those in non-manu- 
facturing, the ratios being 61-5 per cent 
and 41:7 per cent respectively. 


A new hazardous occupa- 


Minimum tions order, adopted in the 
employment United States in December, 
age of 18 established a minimum age 
in U.S. of 18 for employment of 
_ mines minors under the Fair 


Labour Standards Act—the 
Federal Wage-Hour Law—in occupations 
connected with mining, other than coal. 
The order became effective on January 6, 
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1951. The coal mining industry is covered 
by a separate order that has been in effect 
since September 1, 1940. 

The general minimum age for employ- 
ment under the Fair Labour Standards Act 
is 16, but the Act authorizes the Secretary 
of Labour to issue hazardous occupations 
orders establishing a minimum age of 18 
for employment in occupations which he 
finds to be “particularly hazardous.” 

The Secretary’s new order follows a 
public hearing last October, and is based 
on investigation of occupational hazards 
in the industry made by the Bureau of 
Labour Standards. 

Certain non-hazardous occupations are 
specifically excluded from the order, but it 
is made plain that the exceptions do not 
authorize work in occupations prohibited 
by other hazardous occupations orders. 
Among the exceptions are—employment in 
offices, warehouses, laboratories, mainten- 
ance and repair of shops not located 
underground, above-ground surveying, road 
repair and maintenance and general clean-up 
about the mine property. 

The order further sets forth that it 
shall not justify non-compliance with any 
other Federal or State Law, or municipal 
ordinance establishing higher standards than 
those set forth therein. 


Since Federal inspection of 


Safety coal mines began in Decem- 
activities ber, 1941, the rate of fatal 
of U.S. accidents in bituminous coal 
Bureau and lignite mines and 
of Mines, anthracite operations has 
1948-49 declined, the United States 


Bureau of Mines reports. 
The problem of mine safety has been 
attacked from many directions, the Bureau 
says, in reporting on activities during the 
year ended June 30, 1949. With the aid 
of a larger staff and an increased appro- 
priation, the safety education program has 
been broadened, and a record number of 
operating mines were inspected during the 
fiscal year. In addition, technical experi- 
mentation, protective device and equipment 
testing, and disaster assistance, as well as 
analytical investigations and studies, were 
continued. Specialized training, with par- 
ticular emphasis on major safety codes 
integrated in collective wage agreements, 
was given coal mine safety committeemen 
and supervisory officials. 
Considered by the Bureau as the year’s 
greatest technical advance in coal mine 
safety was the successful adaptation of roof 
bolting to prevent roof collapse, and its 
installation in a number of coal mines. 
_The reduction in accident rates achieved 
since Federal inspection of coal mines 
began is attributed by the Bureau to a 
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number of factors. Noted as the most 
outstanding are: (1) discovery of hazards 
through Federal inspection which had 
previously been “overlooked or ignored by 
management, labour, and State mine 
inspectors;” (2) publicizing of unsafe 
conditions and practices; (3) inclusion in 
collective agreements of Federal safety 
codes specifying mandatory compliance; 
and (4) provisions in union contracts 
establishing mine safety committees on the 
local level, with authority invested in them 
to inspect and recommend improvements 
to management. “The functioning of these 
committeemen,” the Bureau says, “has 
brought about better understanding of the 
need for co-operation between manage- 
ment and labour to maintain safer oper- 
ating conditions and practices.” 

Despite records of improvements in 
accident rates, “much more must be done 
before accident rates in coal mines will 
be in line with those of other major 
industries,” it is observed. The combined 
fatal and non-fatal injury-frequency rate 
for the bituminous industry in 1948 was 
57-43 per million man-hours, and 76-60 for 
the anthracite. In contrast, the injury- 
frequency rate for all manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged 17-2; construction 36-7; and 
miscellaneous transportation 23-9. 


A research project to pro- 


Firm grants mote better health for its 


$1,500,000 employees and other indus- 
for health trial workers has been 
research announced by the US. 
project General Motors Corpora- 


tion. 

According to a report in the New York 
Times, the Corporation has joined with the 
University of Michigan in establishing the 
Institute of Industrial Health at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, the broad objectives of 
which will be research, education and 
service in industrial medicine, health and 
safety. 

The project, for which the corporation 
is making a contribution of $1,500,000, is 
to be administered by a board to be 
appointed by University of Michigan 
Regents. 


Progress made. by the 
Area-wide United Automobile Workers 
pension fund (CIO) in seeking an area- 
started wide pension fund in 
in Toledo Toledo, Ohio, is reported in 
Business Week, November 4. 
It is stated that the union has signed 
up more than twenty companies, and 
Richard T. Gosser, UAW-CIO international 
vice-president in the Toledo area and 
sponsor of the whole idea, announces that 
the plan is now operating. A total of 
1,000 workers is covered. 


The plan is financed by employer con- 
tributions of 7 cents an hour for each 
employee. Reciprocal agreements among 
employers provide for transfer of a worker’s 
pension credits when he shifts from one 
shop to another. 

The benefits envisaged are $100 a month, 
including federal social security, at age 
sixty-five after twenty-five years’ service in 
Toledo pension fund shops. 

The union is seeking to extend its plan 


to forty more small firms in the Toledo 
area. 


At the invitation of the 
Visit of Free Trade Union Com- 
Anzac trade mittee of the American 
unionists Federation of Labour, trade 
to U.S.A. union officials from Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand 
visited the United States on a tour of 
industrial plants and mines. 

Commenting on their visit in The 
Australian Worker, the general secretary of 
the Australian Workers’ Union, Mr. Tom 
Dougherty, said he “could not fail to be 
impressed by the efficiency of technical 
planning, the minimum wastage of 
materials and manpower, and the abolition 
of drudgery for the worker. 

“At no time did I see any sign of the 
worker being exploited in this highly 
industrialized country. Rather, I was 
impressed at the way in which manage- 
ment consults the worker on methods of 
improving, not only output, but the working 
conditions under which it is obtained. .. .” 

The visitors were taken to Houston, 
Texas, where they addressed the AFL 
annual convention, theninsession. Officials 
of the AFL, The Australian Worker 
reports, announced at the convention that 
trade union leaders from the United States 
would return the visit of the Anzac nations, 
“thus beginning a trail of international 
trades union visits which are destined to 
develop into a historical link between the 
workers of America and Australia.” The 
visitors also had discussions with — officers 
of the CIO and the United Mine Workers. 


The International Ladies’ 


Expanding Garment Workers’ Union 
health (AFL) has developed a 
services growing chain of medical 
forILGWU centres for the benefit of 
workers 


its members, according to 
the Monthly Labour Review 
of December. 


The original centre was founded in New 


York City in 1913. In 1944, health centres’ 


were established in Philadelphia and Fall 
River, and since 1947 at least nine centres 
have started operations and a number of 
others will get under way in the near future. 


The ILGWU health centres provide. 
diagnostic medical services, the Review 
states, and in some localities also clinic 
medical care. They also certify the sick- 
benefit claims paid union members from 
various health funds. In areas where 
union membership is widely dispersed, 
mobile motor-units operating from centrally- 
located towns conduct health surveys among 
workers in shops located in outlying 
communities. 

In recent years, the New York City 
health centre has expanded its services to 
include case-finding by means of miniature 
chest X-rays; a simplified form of 
psychiatry designed to keep emotionally- 
disturbed workers on the job; special diet 
education; and ‘special attention to the 
health problems of the older worker. 

An analysis of the first 40,000 miniature 
chest X-rays revealed 31 active and 835 
unsuspected arrested cases of tuberculosis, 
522 cases of heart abnormalities, 73 broncho- 
pneumonias, 34 lung tumours, and other 
chest conditions requiring medical attention. 


The executive of the Inter- 


Meeting of national Confederation of 


Christian Christian Trade Unions 
trade unions (ICCTU) held its 85th 
at Paris session in Paris recently, 


under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Gaston Tessier. 

In its November 17, 1950, edition, the 
Montreal newspaper Le Travail, which is 
the official organ of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, reports 
that the executive of the ICCTU, after 
considering an appeal it had received from 
the United Nations with regard to helping 
the civilian population of Korea, decided 
to forward this appeal to the affiliated 
national organizations and to ask them to 
participate in whatever action may be 
organized in this connection by their 
respective countries. 

Renewing the approval in principle given 
by the ICCTU to a start in the economic 
organization of Europe represented by the 
pooling of coal and steel, the executive 
showed keen concern for social interests, 
especially with regard to labour representa- 
tion on the bodies set up to apply the 
Schuman plan. 

Le Travail reports that the executive 
held a conference, on the 16th and 17th of 
November last, of the Christian trade-union 
organizations most directly interested in 
this question. 

The executive also decided to send a 
memorandum to the United Nations asking 
for the inclusion of economic and social 
rights in the first Convention on Human 
Rights to be drawn up by the United 
Nations. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN 
EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


The Canadian economy is one which experiences marked seasonal 
variations in employment. Wide differences in temperature and 
climate, the size of the country, the nature of the basic industries, 
and the high degree of industrial concentration, are some of the 
factors operating to magnify the problem of seasonal fluctuations 
in employment in Canada. 


Seasonal unemployment is of two kinds. 
First, the type of unemployment which 
exists in an industry which is prevented 
from carrying on its operations because of 
the climate and, second, unemployment 
which exists in an industry of which the 
products are subject to seasonal fluctuations 
in demand. 

In Canada agriculture, logging, fishing, 
construction and inland navigation are 
especially subject to seasonal unemploy- 
ment of the first type. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions in demand are characteristic of such 
industries as the manufacture of clothing, 
and may aggravate irregularity of certain 
industries of the first type, such as 
construction. 

These seasonal industries employ a large 
proportion of Canadian workers. About 
350,000 workers move in and.out of the 
labour force according to the varying 
seasonal work requirements. 

The disadvantages of seasonal unemploy- 
ment to the employer, the worker and the 
community are obvious. Within industry 
itself there have been consistent efforts to 
find ways of spreading out employment 
over a larger part of the year. It has been 
found that the season of employment may 
be extended in various ways. A notable 
example is the extension by employers of 
the duration of logging operations during 
the war and post-war years. Techniques 
can often be developed to overcome the 
obstacles of climate. 


International Discussion of Problem 


The problem of seasonal unemployment 
has been discussed at international confer- 
ences of employers, workers and govern- 
ments sponsored by the International 
Labour Organization. The ILO Technical 
Committee on Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works has given special atten- 
tion to the subject and a recent publication, 
Seasonal Unemployment in the Construction 
Industry, discusses the methods that have 
been developed in various countries. 
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One method has been the staggering of 
starting dates for large construction pro- 
jects. ‘The installation of heating plants 
within temporary shelters has been found 
a practical means of permitting the work 
to go on during the winter. The practice 
of closing in buildings to permit comple- 
tion of work in winter is frequently 
followed. 

One of the arguments against winter 
construction has been that winter costs are 
higher. The ILO report indicates that 
various compensating factors tend to 
reduce these excessive winter costs. 

For instance, competent tradesmen and 
good materials are easier to obtain in the 
off-season. Different countries have adopted 
various means of meeting such problems 
of added costs as actually do arise. In 
Finland higher labour costs for winter 
building have been counter-balanced by the 
payment of lower wage rates. The report 
suggests that this solution might be accept- 
able to unionized workers if a lower winter 
wage rate were combined with some type 
of guaranteed income scheme. Along with 
a reduction in wage rates it is suggested 
that there should be a reduction in the rate 
of profit and that off-season discounts on 
building materials should be obtainable. 
The Swedish Government has undertaken 
to take care of the differential on some 
types of construction by government 
subsidies. 


It is pointed out in the report that 


together with the real difficulties caused 
by climatic conditions there is the force of 
social habit to contend with. Education 
and persuasion are required to overcome 
the prejudice of workers, employers and 
the public against winter building. In 
Denmark the State of Research Building 


Institute has carried on an educational - 


compaign to overcome this traditional aver- 
sion to winter building. Sweden has made 
use of building licences issued in accordance 
with the labour supply to spread out con- 
struction over the year. 


The report holds that a Public Works 
program could also be effective by initiating 
public building projects in the off-season. 
The suggestion that vocational training be 
carried on in the winter months has also 
been made. This has been carried out in 
Canada in connection with training of 
apprentices for the building trades whose 
period of class instruction normally falls 
in the winter months. In Britain there is 
a program of training workers in more than 
one trade so that after the completion of 
one building operation they may carry on 
at another. 


Alternative Employment 


There are other instances where alterna- 
tive employment provides a solution. It is 
customary in Canada for the less skilled 
construction workers to take employment 
in the lumbering industry in the winter 
months. The National Employment Service 
program of organizing these and similar 
movements has been highly developed in 
Canada. Another normal movement in 
Canada is from agriculture to woods labour 
in the winter. Clearance procedures: of 
the Employment Service frequently place 
workers in jobs outside of their immediate 
home area. Canvassing of employers for 
job opportunities brings numerous open- 
ings to light. 

Where unemployment arises as a result 
of the seasonal variation in demand rather 
than through difficulties of carrying on the 
operation several means are customarily 
followed to meet the problem of the “peak 
load”. First, employers have attempted to 
stretch out the season of buying through 
advertising campaigns and through a sea- 
sonal cutting of prices. Secondly, they 
have introduced supplementary lines or 
have introduced wholly new lines to fill in 
the slack season. Thirdly, there is the 
practice of manufacturing for stock during 
the slack season if the market for the 
product is sufficiently stable. Some indus- 
tries endeavour to manufacture for the 
export trade in the seasons when the home 
market is slack. 


Effect of Unemployment Insurance 


In spite of these efforts within industry 
to meet the problem and such government 
assistance as has been given there still 
remains a large number of workers who 
have seasonal periods of unemployment. 
The introduction of unemployment insur- 
ance in Canada has done a great deal to 
alleviate financial distress amongst workers 
‘whose continuity of employment is broken 
as a result of seasonal influences. All 
insured workers except those engaged in 


pursuits where unemployment in the off- 
season is virtually a certainty are protected 
throughout the year. Recent changes in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act have 
provided additional or supplementary bene- 
fits during the slack winter months to 
several classes of claimants who are unable 
to qualify in the usual manner. Seasonal 
regulations have been revised to permit 
payment of benefit to almost any worker 
from a seasonal industry who is able to 
fulfill the regular conditions for receipt of 
benefit, who makes application for employ- 
ment of a kind suitable in his circumstances 
and normally available at the time of year 
he applies, and who, if his principal occupa- 
tion is not insurable, can show that in the 
previous off-season he has worked under a 
contract of service for not less than 30 per 
cent of the time in insured employment, 
some combination of insured and excepted 
employment, or in excepted employment 
for someone not related to him by blood, 
marriage, or adoption. The coverage of the 
Act and the protection it affords are being 
extended as rapidly as administrative con- 
siderations permit to the widest possible 
segment of our employed population. 

Aside from the stimulus provided to the 
Canadian economy with the opening of 
hostilities in 1939, and the following period 
of reconstruction and post-war expansion, it 
is often considered that the most powerful 
influence in reducing seasonal unemploy- 
ment and allaying the hardships accom- 
panying such unemployment has been the 
inauguration of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act in 1940. 

To illustrate the problem of seasonal 
unemployment which nevertheless remains 
even in years of relative prosperity, and 
the extent of financial assistance provided 
under the Act, a few instances may be 
cited of the number of claimants receiving 
benefit and the amount of benefit paid out 
in representative months of recent years 
when peak and minimum claim loads were 
experienced. 

In the month of August, 1947, the number 
of beneficiaries under the Act was 42,700, 
and a total of $1,516,000 was paid out in 
benefit. By March, 1948, beneficiaries had 
increased to 154,800 and benefit payments 
reached $6,630,000. In August, 1948, bene- 
ficiaries numbered 55,000 and benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $1,836,000. The 
following March beneficiaries rose to 
240,000 and benefit totalled $10,361,000. 
August, 1949, beneficiaries numbered 62,700, 
with $3,717,000 paid out. Corresponding 
figures for March, 1950, were 220,000 and 
$15,747,000, and for August, 1950, were 
67,300 and $4,420,000. At the end of last 
December, 102,000 persons were on benefit, 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT ¥ 


by Areas and for a Number of Canadian Industries 


Showing the Peak and Trough Months and Seasonal Amplitude, 1946-1949, and Actual Employment 
for the Peak and Trough and Monthly Averages of Employment for 1949. 


1946-1949 1949 
Region (!) and Industry ee fe Monthly 
: ; : Employment | Employment | Seasonal (?) Peak Average Trough 
Peak Trough Amplitude - ---—- 
(000’s omitted) 

Maritimes...... et .| December May 12:3 152 139 125 
RMODOO SG «scr vogase Saas December May 9-2 613 594 560 
Ontario. 2.0. A. PE. Piaf ..,.|/December May 3-9 886 867 846 
EATIAOR SFIS kx. bore cake ae beiee eek. oeelr September March 8-7 260 248 231 
Pacific PA dni. Sabicea ae eee ane Deep Lemner March 11-0 207 193 173 
CAMAUaS ECES. ok cus antes see ee ee December May 6-8 2,109 2,042 1,953 
Manufacturing....................+-.+..-.|December January 3-3 1,088 1,068 1,055 
Metter Prouuctws. wo: kes Races ven ens March August 6-4 167 163 157 
LU ae PR rbot) et goa Daerah oly: January 3-9 87 84 80 
NEPELND. or ast on anita Rk te ten see December May 47-8 98 63 38 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..........|September Mareh 6-2 +16 15 15 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............ April January 2-6 49 47 46 
Pulp and Paper Products...... .....| September January 4-3 115 113 112 
Lumber and Products....... .....|September January 10-3 85 81 76 
Ree wiGes joey. . ie doeawk bee a A December May 6-8 Yar, 71 7 
Construction and Maintenance...,....... September March 30+1 267 231 184 
REWELLOn cists t 28 Sats cei er ee bok her December March 8-8 312 288 274 
Mirsnsportation. hs, fi ses te dthee ser al~ te October March 7°3 189 183. 173 


Soures: Employment and Payrolls Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Employers with 15 or more employees 
reporting. 

() The data given by region are for the eight leading industries. 

(2) The seasonal amplitude represents the percentage difference between peak and trough employment. 


| and during the month they drew $5,304,000 
| in benefit. Since supplementary benefit 
was provided last year some 100,000 
claimants have received a total of more 
than $4,500,000 under the plan. 


figures reported monthly to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by firms employing 15 
or more persons. Agricultural employment 
is specifically excluded from this monthly 
employment survey. 


In the comparatively prosperous year 
1950 there was paid out in unemployment 
insurance benefit the amount of $85,824,000. 
This figure is significant of the extent of 
financial assistance now provided to Cana- 
dians who find themselves unemployed, as 
a result of seasonal or other causes, when 
compared with the peak payment of 
$96,365,000 in direct unemployment relief 
provided by federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal governments in the depression year 
1934. 


Explanation of Charts and Table 


The following charts and table illustrate 
the seasonal variations in employment that 
have taken place in a number of Canadian 
industries as well as for Canada as a whole 
and for the five economic regions of the 
country, during the four-year period 1946 
to 1949. The seasonal patterns shown on a 
geographical basis represent the combined 
seasonal variations of the eight leading 
industries, namely manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade. 

All the data appearing in the table and 
charts have been based on employment 
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A cursory glance at the charts and table 
reveals that of the 12 industrial groups and 
industries shown, logging and construction 
and maintenance experienced the greatest 
percentage variation in employment because 
of the seasonal factor, while manufacturing 
and mining of the industrial groups and the 
non-metallic mineral products industry have 
experienced the smallest percentage changes 
during the same four-year period. 

Some of the industrial groups like manu- 
facturing and trade, though they show 


Note on Statistical Method 


In studying seasonal fluctuations of employ- 
ment in any industry or region, the first step 
must be to calculate seasonal indices by some 
method. Normal seasonal indices have been 
calculated from the employment data of the 
Employment and Payrolls Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The method has been 
to compute a centered 12-month moving 
average and then to express the original data 
as a percentage of the appropriate centered 
moving average figure. These percentage 
deviations were then arrayed by months. A 
modified mean of the percentage deviations 
was calculated and this mean was multiplied 
by a correction factor in order to arrive at 
a final “normal” or average seasonal index 
for the period. These seasonal indexes 
express the level of employment as at the 
15th of each month. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Eight Leading Non-Agricultural Industries 


Manufacturing, Logging, Mining, Communications, Transportation, Construction 
and Maintenance, Services and Trade 
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A twelve-month moving average method was used in the calculation of these 
seasonal patterns 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Manufacturing 
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A twelve-month moving average method was used in the calculation of these 
seasonal patterns 
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A twelve-month moving average method was used in the calculation of these 
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smaller percentage declines than certain 
other industries, lead in the number of 
employees affected by seasonal lay-offs, 
mainly because their total employment is 
relatively high. This is evident by studying 
the last three columns of the table. 

On a regional basis, employment in 
Ontario has registered the smallest per- 
centage decline because of seasonal fluctua- 


tions, while the Maritimes have shown the 
greatest seasonal amplitude. All regions 
except Ontario, in fact, experienced a 
greater percentage seasonal drop in employ- 
ment than Canada as a whole. However, 
in terms of number of workers involved in 
seasonal. shifts in 1949, Quebec led all the 
other provinces followed by Ontario and 
the Prairies. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Collective Agreements covering workers in the tobacco manu- 
facturing plants of Canada are relatively uniform in content. 
Bargained only in the larger establishments of the industry, 
they reflect the highly mechanized nature of the work performed. 
The bargaining agent of the majority of workers covered by the 


agreements 1s 
(AFL-TLC). 


Almost eighty per cent of the working 
force in the Canadian tobacco industry 
today are covered by collective agreements. 
Only slightly more than two thousand of 
the nine thousand employees are to be 
found in the many small establishments 
which do not bargain regularly with their 
employees. Historically, bargaining for the 
cigar makers can be traced back to the 
turn of the present century, but bargaining 
for all the workers is a development of the 
past decade. Comparison of the cigar 
makers’ contracts of 1900 with those for 
tobacco workers generally today shows wide 
variations. 

On the one hand, the character of the 
1950 tobacco workers’ agreements identifies 
them with an industry consisting princi- 
pally of large plants employing a large 
percentage of female labour and requiring 
many machine operations. On the other 
hand, the older cigar maker contracts 
demonstrate the prominence of the skilled 
cigar maker and their apprentices in small 
shops. The effect of increased mechaniza- 
tion in the industry over the years, the 
changes made in work requirements, and 
the present form of union organization, all 
are reflected in the contrasting clauses of 
the two sets of contracts. 

Agreements in the earlier years were 
bargained by the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America (AFL-TLC), one 
of the oldest American craft unions. Its 
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the International 


Tobacco Workers’ Union 


membership reached a peak in Canada in 
1912 and declined thereafter until it now 
has only one local in Canada. ,The 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union 
(AFL-TLC) is involved in the majority of 
the tobacco workers’ contracts today. This 
union had a small membership in Canada 
for a short time during the first World War. 

In the early 1940’s the union returned 
to Canada, gained considerable membership 
in the tobacco industry and now holds nine 
of the thirteen contracts. Other unions in the 
industry are independent or are chartered 
by either the Canadian Congress of Labour 
or the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

One of the outstanding differences between 
the two sets of contracts of the two periods 
is the inclusion in the present contracts of 
provisions relating to the employment of 
women. Whereas there is no reference in 
the cigar maker contracts to female labour, 
the contracts signed today, affecting a 
labour force in which two out of every 
three members are female, have many such 
references. This is particularly evident in 


the wage schedules, which form a part of — 


each of the thirteen contracts now current 
in the industry. Many job classifications 
established for the 6,800 workers covered 
are for female workers only. In addition, — 


* Study No. 14 in the series Collective Agreement 
Studies, prepared in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


clauses affecting the total labour force of 
1,635 in five establishments referred to both 
women’s and boys’ rates as being lower by 
a stated amount than the regular men’s 
rates, 

Irrespective of the division of the jobs' 
between male and female workers, clauses 
defining other aspects of wage payment are 
generally applicable to all workers. For 
example, wage rate adjustments based on 
experience or merit, although not widely 
found owing to the prevalence of piece 
work in the industry, apply to all the 1,460 
workers under the four contracts in which 
they are mentioned. Cost-of-living bonus 
provisions also are indicated as applying to 
all the 5,600 workers under the eight agree- 
ments including them. All but one of the 
bonus plans stipulate a weekly bonus 
payment of one per cent of wages for 
each rise from a given level of one 
point in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index, the maximum bonus 
being limited to thirty-five cents per point 
rise. The remaining plan provides a 
twenty-five cent weekly bonus for every 
one point rise in the index. 

The tobacco worker contracts, being 
devoted exclusively to factory workers, deal 
without exception with hours of work. 
From these clauses it would appear that 
an employee in a tobacco factory would 
work a scheduled five-day week usually of 
forty-two hours. He would receive one and 
a half times his regular wage rate for 
working hours outside the regular schedule. 
With the possible exception of maintenance 
workers, the 6,800 tobacco workers under 
agreement had a scheduled five-day week. 
Almost two-thirds, some 4,400 workers, work 
forty-two hours in the week, four days at 
eight and one-half hours and one at eight 
hours. The remainder work five days at 
nine hours or a forty-five hour week. 

For any work outside scheduled hours 
employees under the tobacco agreements 
receive one and one-half times their regular 
rate of pay. In ten contracts the scheduled 
hours used for computing the overtime of 
the 6,180 workers affected are the daily 
hours, weekly hours are used in the 
remainder. : 

While all the tobacco firms under agree- 
ment pay one and one-half times the 
regular wage rates for overtime work, only 
7 maintain this policy for any of their 4,240 
employees who work on Saturday, Sunday 
or Statutory holidays. Of the remainder, 
two contracts do not deal with the possi- 
bility of their 200 employees working on 


these days, and four follow the practice of 
paying time and one-half, double time or 
triple time depending on the day worked. 

In contrast with the cigar maker agree- 
ments of the earlier period each one of 
the present contracts in the tobacco indus- 
try provides for a graduated plan of paid 
vacations. All the workers with one year’s 
service receive one week of paid vacation, 
but 925 workers under 5 contracts actually 
qualify for one week at the end of six 
months and a second week at the end of a 
year. Jn the case of 5,975 workers under 
8 contracts, plant workers receive two weeks 
only after five years, although the salaried 
employees under the same contracts receive 
the second week at the end of the first year. 
These salaried employees also receive a 
third week after 20 years, having been 
granted this in part at the end of the 10th 
and the 15th year. 

Another point of difference between the 
early cigar makers’ contracts and present 
day agreements in the tobacco industry is 
that the latter regularly make provision for 
seniority rights. In the agreements studied 
the majority of contracts grant seniority 
rights on a company-wide basis. Seniority 
recognition applies to layoffs, re-hirements 
and promotion. The remainder of the con- 
tracts are not specific in the provisions 
respecting the 700 workers affected. In 3 
establishments employing 2,000 workers 
special seniority rights are granted for union 
stewards and officials and to handicapped 
and disabled persons. 

Under the tobacco agreements today 
almost all the workers are covered by a 
union shop providing that new employees 
must join the union and remain in good 
standing. Less than 500 workers are not 
required to meet a membership provision. 
In conjunction with the union membership 
provisions some two-thirds of the workers 
under contract are given the opportunity of 
paying their dues through a_check-off. 
With the exception of less than 150 workers 
the check-off authorization is irrevocable. 

Each of the agreements discussed: in this 
article covers the workers in a single 
tobacco plant; together they affect over 
eighty per cent of the workers in the in- 
dustry. In all cases the agreements are of 
one year’s duration with provision for the 
bargaining of a new agreement or the 
continuance of the existing one. In addi- 
tion grievance procedures are included for 
the settlement of disputes arising within 
the term of the contracts. 


—_—_—_——_——————————— 
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En er 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 


FARM LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1950 


Federal, provincial and United States Government officials were 
generally agreed that a shortage of farm labour in Canada and 


the United States is probable wn 1951. 


The delegates were in 


javour of continuing the Farm Labour Program, subject to 
approval by their respective provincial governments. 


The Highth Annual Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference was held in the 
Board Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, on November 27 and 28, 1950. 
Mr. W. W. Dawson, Director, Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, presided. 

The conference was attended by Directors 
of Farm Labour and other officials from all 
provinces except Newfoundland, officials of 
the National Employment Service, the 
Federal Department of Labour, and other 
interested Federal departments. Also in 
attendance were representatives of the 
International Refugee Organization, the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner’s 
office, the United States Embassy and the 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 

Items on the agenda included :— 


(1) Presentation of reports by the 
Provincial Directors of Farm Labour 
and Regional Employment officials 
on activities of the past year; 

(2) Consideration of continuance of 
the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements and program for 1951; 


(3) Prospective requirements for farm 
labour in 1951, and possible sources 
of supply. 


Welcoming Address by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Minister of Labour first paid tribute 
to his predecessor in office, the late 
Humphrey Mitchell. He then congrat- 
ulated the Federal and provincial officials 
on having worked out a technique to meet 
many of the problems arising in connec- 
tion with farm labour. Started as a war 
effort, the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program operated so well that it has been 
continued into the post-war years, Mr. 
Gregg said. 

He expressed the thought that the Farm 
Labour Program, with its experience in 
meeting the need for mobility of labour, 
might provide valuable background for the 
future. “In the light of uncertainties of 
the immediate future, I would feel that 
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there is a growing need for the type of 
effort you are carrying out.” 

At the request of the chairman, Dr. W. F. 
Darke, Agricultural Adviser to the U.K. 
High Commissioner, gave a brief outline 
of the farm labour situation in Great 
Britain. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 


The chairman reviewed the past year’s 
activities. Comparing the present employ- 
ment situation with that of a year ago, 
when there was a seemingly adequate 
supply of labour, he expressed the opinion 
that farm labour requirements in 1951 
would be more difficult to meet than they 
were in 1950. With increasing industrial 
employment and the steady migration of 
young people from the farms to urban 
centres, the outlook for farm labour in 
1951 is not promising, he said, and the 
conference provided an opportunity for 
making plans which could be implemented 
if farm labour shortages should arise. The 
chairman then called upon the Provincial 
Directors of the Farm Labour Program and 
the Regional Employment officials for 
their reports. 

Throughout the reports a number of 
problems appeared more or less common 
to all provinces. Among these were: 
(1) questions involved in bringing in 
displaced persons for farm employment; 
(2) maintaining a better ethnical balance 
by securing more immigrants from the 
British Isles; (8) accommodation for 
married workers and their families; 
(4) winter housing; (5) selection of farm 
workers; (6) finding new sources of help 
when the present ones are exhausted. 


Prince Edward Island.—Mr. W. R. Shaw, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture for the 
Province, reported that, apart from some 
slight shortages at certain periods during 
the summer season of 1950, no great diffi- 
culty had been experienced in meeting 
farm labour requirements. The largest 
demand from the farmers, he said, con- 
tinues to be for single men because of the 
limited accommodation for married: couples, 
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The main movement, as in previous 
years, was for assistance in harvesting the 
potato crop. A total of 677 potato pickers 
moved in from Nova Scotia ‘and New 
Brunswick and, on the whole, gave favour- 
able service. Including local workers, 1,200 
placements for potato pickers were made 
through the Summerside and Charlottetown 
Employment Offices. 


A new plan was initiated, Mr. Shaw 
reported, whereby on completion of the 
harvest, potato pickers who had given 
satisfactory service were provided with 
return transportation. The plan proved 
satisfactory. 


Nova Scotia.—Mr. S. E. Lewis, of the 
Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board, 
reported that the supply of farm labour in 
1950 had been almost adequate. 


With prospects of a good apple crop but 
a discouraging marketing outlook, it was 
felt at the beginning of the season that a 
percentage of the crop would remain on 
the trees and that the demand for pickers 
would not be heavy, he said. As the season 
advanced, however, the outlook brightened 
and the demand for pickers increased. 
Final returns were not available but 
preliminary figures indicated that transpor- 
tation had been paid on about 150 workers. 
A much greater number found their own 
way to and from the apple harvesting 
areas. 


The flow of displaced persons for farm 
labour into the Province had practically 
ceased, Mr. Lewis said. 


In co-operation with the Settlement 
Service of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, 54 Dutch male immi- 
grants, 22 of whom were married and had 
families, had entered the Province during 
the year and been placed as farm labourers. 


New Brunswick.—Mr. E. M. Taylor, 
Provincial Director of Farm Labour, 
reported that during the first four months 
of 1950 the farm labour situation was 
generally favourable, and it was not until 
the movement of a small group of farm 
workers to Ontario for haymaking took 
place that a shortage of workers for farm 
operations in New Brunswick was felt. The 
gap for haymaking, he said, was fortunately 
filled by displaced persons. 


Wet weather delayed the grain harvest 
so that it ran into the potato harvesting 
season. Anticipating a repetition of the 
1949 free movement of workers to the 
potato area, the movement of 700 potato 
pickers to the State of Maine, under inter- 
national agreement, was agreed to,\ Mr. 
Taylor said, but a further request brought 
the number up to 1,000. When a shortage 


was apparent a publicity campaign had to 
be instituted to recruit workers, and finally 
a transportation policy was adopted to assist 
in procuring the necessary workers. 


The Province was currently experiencing 
a shortage of farm labour. The potato 
farmers, who have been consistent 
employers of labour, paying competitive 
wages, Mr. Taylor stated, “are in the 
depths of a depressed market for potatoes 
and are financially depressed.” Owing to 
the migration in numbers of young men 
from the potato growing area, and with 
woods operations at a high level and likely 
to continue so, together with the doubtful 
ability of farmers to pay competitive 
wages, present indications are that there 
will be a shortage of farm labour in 1951. 


Quebec.—Reporting on the 1950 situation 
in Quebec, Mr. Alex. J. Rioux, Director 
of the Farm Labour Supply Bureau, said 
crop yields had exceeded anticipation, and 
the joint efforts of the Bureau and the 
National Employment Service were required 
to meet the pressing need for farm workers. 

Two groups of Italian immigrants, 
totalling 400, were made available, and the 
farmers with whom they were placed 
expressed satisfaction with their services. 
Pending the arrival of these workers, the 
most essential requirements were met by 
displaced persons—32 single men and 5 
married couples. Ten workers from New- 
foundland were also placed on farms, but 
did not remain, leaving for industrial 
centres in Ontario. 

With the bringing in of 41 tobacco curers 
into the Joliette area from the United 
States, the requirements of the tobacco 
growers were met. 

Farmers growing five acres or more of 
sugar beets were again supplied with the 
necessary help for thinning and pulling, 
most of whom were recruited from the 
Beauce area. 


Arrangements were made for about 100 
Quebec students to go to Ontario to help 
with the fruit-picking. This, Mr. Rioux 
said, “provided them with new opportuni- 
ties for a better acquaintance with things 
going on elsewhere, and also helped them 
to improve their English conversation.” 

Owing to various circumstances, notably 
the railroad strike, the Province was unable 
to meet in full the demands of the Western 
Provinces for harvesters. Workers included 
in the first movement, he said, were 
selected with care, and proved satisfactory, 
but the urgency of the situation did not 
permit as careful selection with the final 
group. A total of 1,182 harvesters were 
moved to the West. 
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Ontario.—In the absence through illness 
of Mr. R. S. Duncan, the Provincial 
Director of Farm Labour Services, Mr. 
W. Davison presented the report for 
Ontario. ; 

Mr. Davison referred to the feeling of 
uncertainty which prevailed in the early 
part of 1950 due to the curtailment of 
United Kingdom contracts for farm 
products, and the difficulty in consequence 
of determining farm labour requirements. 
Farmers were planning on employing less 
help and it was anticipated that the demand 
for seasonal workers would be higher than 
usual. It turned out that Ontario had a 
bumper harvest and the demand for farm 
labour was so high that over 600 displaced 
persons were placed during the months of 
August and September in year-round agri- 
cultural employment. On the whole, he 
said, labour requirements had been met. 

The employment of displaced persons on 
Ontario farms continued to be an important 
factor in meeting farm labour require- 
ments, in spite of certain difficulties. The 
number, however, remaining in agriculture 
has been disappointingly small, it was 
noted. In addition to 680 single workers 
placed on farms in the spring and early 
summer, 652 unattached workers were 
placed during August and September. 
During the year, 128 farm couples and 68 
families were placed. Only 19 single 
domestics and three married women with 
dependent children were placed on farms. 

An innovation, Mr. Davison reported, was 
the movement in May of a group of 10 
men from Newfoundland into the Ottawa 
area. The experiment proved sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify movement on a 
larger scale, and in July 311 men were 
moved to various points in Ontario. The 
report on these workers was, in general, 
_ favourable, but it - was thought that there 
was room for improvement in screening 
the men. 

A minimum of 1,000 harvest helpers had 
been requisitioned from the Prairies, he 
said, but only 480 were received. To 
supplement this number, 649 workers were 
recruited in the Maritimes; 132, however, 
did not remain on the farms long enough 
to satisfy their employers, some leaving 
immediately after placement. 

Referring to Dutch immigrants, most of 
them are bona fide farmers, it was stated, 
and for that reason should be a source of 
satisfactory farm help. It was indicated, 
however, that about one-third of the 
families who reached Canada during the 
past year have either purchased farms of 
their own or are in process of doing so, 
or have taken up farms on a share or 
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rental basis, and may themselves be in 
need of farm labour. 

It was reported that owing to the late 
harvest in Ontario and the nation-wide 
railway strike, difficulty was experienced 
in filling the demands for workers to go 
to the Prairies to assist with the grain 
harvesting. . A total of 1,060 harvesters 
were dispatched. 

Requests for sugar beet workers were 
again received and arrangements were made 
for the placement of 125 displaced persons 
in camps at Chatham, Wallaceburg and 
Glencoe. These workers proved sufficiently 
satisfactory that 225 have been requested 
for the 1951 season. 

The annual movement of tobacco curers 
and primers from the United States was 
again carried out. 

Camps for student workers were again 
operated under the general supervision of 
the Ontario Farm Service Force, by Farm 
Labour Co-operatives and a number of the 
larger private growers. <A total of 950 
girls and 350 boys, recruited throughout the 
Province, were housed in 12 co-operatively- 
operated girls’ camps and 2 boys’ camps, 
and in 7 privately-operated girls’ camps 
and 3 boys’ camps. In addition, 93 students 
from Quebec were placed in the camps. 


Manitoba.—Mr. H. R._ Richardson, 
Director of Farm Help for Manitoba, 
reported that an exceptionally late and 
backward spring, coupled with a consider- 
able loss of planted acreage in the flood 
area in the Red River Valley, resulted in 
a reduced demand for labour for spring 
operations. In spite of natural drawbacks, 
however, there was a heavy grain crop and 
it became increasingly difficult to satisfy 
local demands. For the first time in many 
years, Manitoba received help from points 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta as harvesting 
in those areas was completed. Harvesting 
was, in the main, completed by the end of 
October. 

Comparatively few harvesters went west 
from Manitoba. The first movement under 
the Harvest Special Tariff took place before 
the earliest ripening of grain, when 300 
excursionists were sent to Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. A request for helpers for 
haymaking in Ontario could receive only 
limited response. 

A record crop of sugar beets was 
harvested. Labour was supplemented by 
the arrival of around 130 persons in family 
groups, and 75 single men, from displaced 
persons camps in Europe. At the com- 
mencement of the lifting season two 
further groups of single men, about 100 
all told, were secured through the facilities 
of the Federal Department of Labour. 


Winter employment had been found for the 
workers immediately following the comple- 
tion of the beet harvest. 

The North Dakota Potato Growers’ 
Association requested helpers to harvest the 
potato crop, and a movement of potato 
pickers to North Dakota in September was 
approved through the proper international 
channels. By agreement, recruiting was 
carried out by U.S. Employment Service 
Officials, and transportation arrangements 
were undertaken by the Association. 


Saskatchewan.—Mr. J. L. Hutchison, 
Assistant Director of Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives for Saskatchewan, reported that 
the Province had experienced a disappoint- 
ing harvest season. 

The early favourable crop prospects 
resulted in a summer shortage of farm 
labour and forestalled any intensive cam- 
paign for recruiting harvest workers 
locally. The late spring rains delayed 
harvesting several days, in those districts 
which are normally cleared up before some 
of the eastern and northern areas get 
started. Under the harvest excursion move- 
ment, 665 workers were brought in, and it 
is estimated that an additional 893 came 
in without the assistance of excursion rates. 
A total of 4,073 placements were recorded. 
Fortunately, over 300 excursionists arrived 
-previous to the railway strike, and this 
early movement took care of urgent 
demands until the termination of the strike. 

Efforts to obtain workers for the Ontario 
haying were hampered by a number of 
factors, and a vigorous publicity campaign 
resulted in only 222 workers being 
dispatched. 

Twenty-five Indians were recruited from 
the Broadview Agency for spring sugar beet 
work in Manitoba and, for the fourth 
season, treaty Indians were recruited for 
beet harvest work in Montana. The 
number moved totalled 400. 

The demand for displaced persons has 
been considerably reduced, Mr. Hutchison 
reported, and it is almost impossible to 
place families through the ordinary employ- 
ment channels. 

Mr. Hutchison referred to the effect of 
mechanization on farm operations in 
Saskatchewan. Experienced truck, tractor 
and combine operators, he said, are more 
in demand than stookers, pitchers and 
teamsters. “The proportions may be 75:25. 
The day of the big threshing crew is over. 
There is no place now for groups of 
workers who wish to stay together. The 
usual order is for one man, very seldom 
for two or three.” 


Alberta.—The Province experienced in 
1950 one of the most “bewildering” seasons 


in its agricultural history, Mr. F. H. 
Newcombe, Director of Farm Labour for 
Alberta, reported, and, with the railway 
strike, created a difficult problem in the 
placement of farm labour. 

Due in part to weather conditions and 
crop prospects, the demand for general 
farm help was easier than in previous 
seasons. Placements of general farm help 
amounted to 769—almost 100 less than in 
1949. 

The employment of displaced persons was 
mainly restricted to sugar beet workers; 
675 were employed on this work. ‘The 
problem of housing of beet workers was 
again under criticism, Mr. Newcombe said. 
The grower feels that it is unreasonable 
to require him to house after the close 
of the season workers who have no inten- 
tion of remaining on the farm, or even in 
beet work. 

The railway strike, occurring as it did 
in the initial stages of the movement of 
Prairie farm workers, affected the supply, 
and it was not until heavy rains generally 
interrupted harvest operations that recovery 
was made. A total of 738 came into the 
Province under the movement. 

Difficulty. was experienced in recruiting 
workers for Eastern Canada as early and 
in as great numbers as required. 

A number of Dutch immigrants settled 
in the Province, several of whom were 
placed in agricultural employment. As in 
previous years, some  church-sponsored 
immigrant families and single persons were 
brought in. 


British Columbia.—Mr. Wm. Mac- 
Gillivray, Director, Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Extension for British Columbia, 
reported that an extremely cold winter had - 
caused severe damage to fruit crops, 
especially in the stone fruit areas of the 
Interior. In contrast, the area south of 
Kelowna to the United States boundary 
experienced the heaviest apple crop in its 
history. The situation which developed 
made it extremely difficult to estimate the 
demand for orchard labour, and estimates 
had constantly to be revised. From the 
middle of August until the end of October, 
the Farm Labour service experienced what 
was probably the most difficult season since 
its inception. 

The publicity which the winter damage 
to crops received had the effect of deterring 
helpers who normally move each year from 
other parts of British Columbia and other 
provinces to the Okanagan, and local 
persons depending upon the fruit industry 
for summer and autumn employment 
sought work elsewhere. At the same time, 
shortages of able-bodied men were occurring 
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in construction work, logging camps and 
sawmills. Only by continuous advertising 
and by exploring every source of labour 
supply was it possible to meet the situation 
that developed. 

During the past seven years, Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray said, there has been a marked 
improvement in the accommodation pro- 
vided for orchard workers in the Okanagan, 
and for berry pickers in the Fraser valley. 
While the situation is not easy of solution, 
he said, there must be still further improve- 
ment if the best class of worker is to be 
attracted and retained. 

Fewer placements of farm and ranch 
workers in 1950 is attributed in part to the 
number of Dutch immigrants who have been 
established on many of the dairy farms 
and who have remained, giving very satis- 
factory service. 

The number of displaced persons or 
families moving to farms in 1950 was not 
great. With some outstanding exceptions, 
this type of labour has not generally “given 
too much satisfaction,” it was reported. 


United States—Mr. D. W. Fessenden, 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Washington, D.C., described a_ parallel 
situation existing in the United States. He 
anticipated that with the increased indus- 
trial activity there will be a considerable 
shifting of agricultural workers into industry 
which means, as far as agricultural labour 
demands are concerned next spring, looking 
to extraordinary measures to meet these 
requirements. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 
and Program for 1951 


The advisability of renewing the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements: for 
1951-52 was discussed, and their renewal 
was recommended, 

The chairman stated that an _ inter- 
departmental committee on farm labour 
had estimated that from 15,000 to 20,000 
farm workers would be required to meet 
farm labour demands in 1951. While some 
of these workers can be obtained in Canada, 
he said, it will also be necessary to recruit 
workers in other countries. He stated that 
a number of displaced persons can be made 
available, and immigrants will be brought 
in from Holland, Italy, Denmark and other 
European countries. 

Questioned as to the possibility of pro- 
curing farm workers from the United 
Kingdom, Dr. Darke, Agricultural Adviser 
to the U.K. High Commissioner, said that 
while a small number might emigrate from 
the United Kingdom to Canada, Canadian 
farms could not expect to have their 
requirements met from this source. 
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It was the, consensus of opinion that 


about 3,000 displaced persons would be 


required in 1951, in addition to those 
brought in for sugar beet employment. 

The Chairman pointed out that in recent 
years it had been possible to have displaced 
persons brought to Canada under an 
arrangement whereby ocean transportation 
was supplied by the International Refugee 
Organization. The International Refugee 
Organization, however, would cease its oper- 
ations in October next, and the flow of 
displaced persons ‘to this country would 
come to an end at that time. He said that 
while it may be possible to obtain immi- 
grant farm workers from other sources, it 
would be necessary to develop some 
method whereby transportation difficulties 
could be overcome. 

Mr. H. Allard, of the International 
Refugee Organization, stated that if dis- 
placed persons are likely to be required in 
1951, the Organization should be advised 
as soon as possible of the number likely 
to be required so that selection might be 
proceeded with immediately. A number 
of displaced persons, he explained, are not 
living in camps but are employed with 
German farmers. In order that these people 
may be interviewed and processed for 
movement to Canada next Spring, and to 
ensure, that only the best types of workers 


are sent forward, the IRO and Canadian. 


selection officers should be given as much 
time as possible in which to complete the 
job of selection. 

In regard to interprovincial movements 
of labour, the chairman recommended that 
the provinces first explore the possibility 
of securing workers within provincial 
boundaries before requesting interprovincial 
movements, and that wherever possible the 
cost of intraprovincial transportation should 
be borne by the workers themselves. The 
delegates were promised that in future 
interprovincial movements greater care 
would be exercised in the selection of 
workers. At the same time, it was suggested 
that the provinces should be specific in 
stating their requirements. 

A continuation of international move- 
ments of workers was favoured. 


Some Aspects of Recent 
Manpower Developments 


Before the close of the convention Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research, Department of Labour, and Dr. 
J. F. Booth, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, outlined some of the factors 
contributing to the high level of economy, 
and surveyed the present employment 
situation and probable future requirements 
and sources of manpower supply. 
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ILO PETROLEUM COMMITTEE STUDIES 
HOUSING, HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Housing and social services in the world petroleum industry were 
the major subjects dealt with by the ILO Petroleum Committee 
at its third session. The Committee approved minimum housing 
standards for oil workers. It also recommended the provision of 
medical services, with particular reference to the problems of 


remote areas. 


It urged the development of educational oppor- 


tunities for the children of oil workers, and the encouragement of 
adult education in areas where illiteracy persists. 


The Petroleum Industries Committee of 
the International Labour Organization held 
its Third Session at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from October 24 to November 8, 1950, and 
after discussion approved a series of resolu- 
tions concerning problems of the Petroleum 
Industry. This Committee is one of 
the eight ILO Industrial Committees at 
whose sessions representatives of workers, 
employers and governments from the indus- 
trial nations concerned meet every two 
years to consider current developments and 
problems, and to plan goals for improve- 
ment of their industries. 


Organization of the Committee 


At this Session, 72 delegates, 4 substitutes 
and 34 advisers, a total of 110 representa- 
tives from 14 countries, met under the 
chairmanship of Mr. EK. R. Stafforini, 
Government member from the Argentine. 
The Committee elected as Vice-Chairman 
Mr. G. T. Sinn of the United States, 
representing the Workers’ group, and Mr. 
J. Mejia of Colombia, representing the 
Employers’ group. 

The 14 countries represented at the meet- 
ing were: the Argentine Republic, Burma, 
Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, Iran, 
Iraq, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of 
America and Venezuela. Observers were 
present from the United Nations, the 
World Health Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Factory and 
Transport Workers, and the Governments 
of Brazil and Indonesia. 


The Canadian delegation consisted of :— 
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Government Delegates—Mr. C. T. 
Richard, M.P., Bathurst, N.B.; Mr. R. H. 
Hooper, Jndustrial Relations Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Employers’ Delegates—Mr. W. Yalden- 
Thomson, Labour Relations and Research 
Division, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario; Mr. A. G. Cockrill, Manager, 
Anglo-Canadian Oil Company, Brandon, 
Manitoba. 

Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Gordon Fisher, 
Oil Workers’ International Union (CCL), 
Lakeview, Ontario; Mr. Marcel Francq, 
Canadian Representative, International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL), Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the Third Session of the 
Committee, as determined by the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO, covered the following 
items, on which reports had been prepared 
by the International Labour Office :— 


1. General Report, dealing particularly 
with: 

(a) Action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of the conclusions 
of the Second Session; 

(b) Steps taken by the Office to follow 
up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee; 

(c) Recent events and developments 
in the industry. 

2. Social conditions in the petroleum 
industry, with special reference to 
housing and social services. Under the 
heading of social services the report 
on social conditions covers such ques- 
tions as medical services, education, 
shopping facilities, sports and recrea- 
tion, and transport services. 

\ 
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Procedure 


In opening the first plenary sitting, 
the Secretary-General, Mr. Luis Alvarado, 
Assistant Director-General of the ILO, 
welcomed the delegates and pointed out 
that two new oil-producing countries, Argen- 
tina and Burma, had joined the Committee 
since the previous session. He also out- 
lined the work of the International Labour 
Office with regard to the Petroleum Indus- 
try since the last session of the Committee 
in 1948. 

Mr. Stafforini, the Chairman, outlined 
past achievements of the Committee and 
the necessity of supporting ILO programs 
in the fields of manpower and produc- 
tivity. Messrs. Shaw and Ibanez, repre- 
senting the Employers’ and Workers’ groups 
of the Governing Body respectively, also 
welcomed the delegates and expressed hopes 
for a most successful meeting. 

At the second plenary sitting, Mr. 
Yalden-Thomson of Canada, who had been 
elected Chairman of the Employers’ group 
summarized the progress of the world 
petroleum industry and its prospects for 
the future, in opening discussion on the 
General Report. He was followed by Mr. 
Riley, United States Government delegate, 
and Mr. Nicholas, United Kingdom 
Workers’ delegate. In the course of the 
discussion, it was pointed out that only 
the United Kingdom and Canada had 
answered fully the questionnaires sent out 
by the Office in preparation for this 
Session of the Committee, and it was 
decided subsequently to ask the Governing 
Body to reconsider the steps needed to 
ensure that information from member 
nations was made available in good time 
for future sessions. 

At the third plenary sitting, the Com- 
mittee adopted the recommendation of the 
Steering Committee to set up three Sub- 
committees on Housing, Health Services 
and Education. While these Subcommittees 
were considering these subjects (see below), 
the plenary sitting proceeded with con- 
sideration of the General Report on action 
taken in the light of resolutions of previous 
sessions, and recent developments in the 
petroleum industry. 

Delegates representing the employers, 
workers and governments of various 
members presented information on the 
industry in their own countries. This was 
followed by a general discussion on social 
conditions in the Petroleum Industry. 


Oil Industry in Iran 


At the eighth plenary sitting the dele- 
gates began consideration of a report 
prepared by the Mission sent by the 
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Governing Body of the ILO to Iran early 
in 1950 at the invitation of the Iranian 
Government. This resulted from an attack 
made by an Iranian Workers’ delegate at 
the Second Session of the Petroleum Com- 
mittee in 1948 upon the position of workers 
in the service of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. The Report prepared by the 
Mission contained an objective picture of 
social conditions among Iranian oil workers, 


together with certain recommendations 
for the consideration of the Iranian 
Government. 


It reported that, in general, relations 
between the company and the workers, 
though not completely harmonious, appeared 
to be “developing on the right lines.” 
Working conditions, it said, appeared to be 
generally acceptable to the workers. On 
the other hand, it found that oil workers 
working for contractors were “not so well 
protected as the company’s employees, 
principally because the legal provisions are 
not so strictly applied.” 

It listed 26 subjects which it said “might 
well receive further attention” from the 
Tranian’Government, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and the oil workers. These 
subjects included: the acceleration of the 
company’s housing program, organization of 
co-operative societies among the workers, 
extension of the company’s medical ser- 
vices, provision of a larger number of 
schools, promotion of trade union unity 
among the oil workers, assistance to oil 
workers’ unions by the unions in other 
countries, strengthening of the Iranian 
Ministry of Labour, and improvements in 
the Labour Law. 

Mr. Hooper, a Canadian Government 
delegate, suggested that the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and Employers’ delegates should 
be given an opportunity, during discussion 
of the Report, to speak on the charges of 
the Iranian Workers’ delegate at the last 
Session, and that the Iranian Workers’ 
delegates should have an opportunity to 
present their case in the light of the find- 
ings in the Report. This course of action 
was followed at the sittings. 

Out of the discussion on conditions in 
the Iranian Petroleum Industry came an 
offer by the Iranian Employers’ delegates, 
after consultation with British and Iranian 
Workers’ delegates, to finance the trip of a 
group of representative Iranian oil workers 
to Britain, in order that they might study 
British trade union principles at first hand. 
The British Workers’ delegates gave assur- 
ances that the British labour movement 
would look after the Iranian workers while 
in Britain, in the interests of promoting 
trade union unity in Iran, 


- 


Housing 


The Subcommittee on Housing elected 
as one Vice-Chairman, Mr. Gordon Fisher, 
Workers’ delegate from Canada. The Sub- 
committee had before it for consideration 
Chapter 2, Report II: “Social Conditions 
in the Petroleum Industry,” and the mem- 
bers exchanged information on the housing 
conditions in the Petroleum Industry of 
their respective countries. Mr. Yalden- 
Thomson, Employers’ member for Canada, 
said that in Canada it was not considered 
that the employers had responsibilities for 
their workers when they were away from 
the plant. Public authorities laid down 
standards for houses, but the individual 
was free to choose where he lived, he said. 

Six draft resolutions were put before the 
Subcommittee, and a Drafting Committee 
prepared a resolution taking into account 
these draft proposals. Mr. Fisher, Workers’ 
member for Canada, was also elected to 
the Drafting Committee. The conclusions 
reached by the Committee were incor- 
porated in a Report which was adopted 
unanimously, and in a resolution adopted 
by 67 votes to nil, with one abstention. 

The resolution dealt with the following 
matters :— 


Minimum Housing Standards.—The 
resolution urged that the minimum 
standards which should be applied for the 
permanent housing of petroleum workers 
in an area—to ensure a reasonable level 
of decency, hygiene and comfort—should 
be subject to approval by the public 
authorities in the light of their general 
housing policy and of the local conditions. 
Any suggestions made by workers or 
employers should be taken into account. 
The points suitable for consideration 
according to the local circumstances in- 
cluded the following: (a) the most suitable 
kind of construction material to be used; 
(b) the suitability of the layout of the 
housing units for the climatic conditions; 
(c) protection against. disease-carrying 
insects; (d) minimum size of accommoda- 
tion, its ventilation and the layout of the 
ground space; (e) the provision of drinking 
water, basic cooking installations, washing 
facilities and sanitation, including com- 
munal arrangements in any of these 
matters; (f) the provision of lighting, 
preferably by electricity. 


Rental and Service Charges.—The same 
resolution also pointed out that having 
regard to the practice and customs in other 
permanent settlements in the community, 
and in order to avoid differentiating the 
petroleum workers from other members of 
the community in the matter of housing, 
a rental for housing and a charge for such 
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services as lighting should be payable, 
unless it was provided by law, collective 
agreement or otherwise that the workers 
should pay no rent. 


Housing Developments.—The same reso- 
lution stated that where petroleum workers 
have been provided with permanent hous- 
ing apart from the rest of the community, 
the employers and’ public authorities, in so 
far as local circumstances permitted, should 
consult as to any steps that might be 
feasible and appropriate to bring about the 
eventual integration of the petroleum 
workers with the surrounding or adjacent 
community. In future cases where an 
employer establishes an oilfield or a refinery, 
and finds it necessary to undertake per- 
manent housing developments for his 
regular workers in connection therewith, 
consideration should be given, in consulta- 
tion between the employer and the public 
authorities, to the means whereby the 
siting and servicing of such housing can 
best contribute, through co-operative efforts 
on the part of the public ‘authorities, the 
employer and other private interests, to the 
development of the local community. Thus 
the petroleum workers shall not be separ- 
ated from the-rest of the community but 
shall be integrated in it so that the whole 
community will enjoy the same privileges 
and responsibilities. 


Implementation.—The resolution also 
stated that in so far as the housing of 
petroleum workers engaged in established 
production or refining operations was not 
covered by legislation or concession agree- 
ments, or was not dealt with adequately 
in practice in any other way, it was agreed 
by the Governments, employers and workers 
that the problem required the co-operation 
of Governments, employers and workers in 
making every effort (each in so far as he 
or they may be able) to ensure that housing 


_was made available for petroleum workers 


as expeditiously as circumstances might 
permit. One of the preliminary steps in this 
matter might be to make surveys to ascertain 
the need for housing of petroleum workers. 


Health Services 


The Subcommittee had a general exchange 
of views on Health Services in the 
Petroleum Industry and discussed two draft 
statements submitted by members. Mr. 
Hooper, a Government member from 
Canada, was elected to the Drafting Com- 
mittee which drew up three resolutions, 
concerning Occupational Diseases, Preven- 
tive Medicine and Health Services, all of 
which were adopted unanimously :— 


Occupational Diseases.—The resolution 
concerning occupational diseases urged the 
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Governing Body of the ILO to instruct 
the Office (a) to obtain—in collaboration, 
where appropriate, with other competent 
bodies—the information necessary for a 
study of occupational diseases in the 
petroleum industry and (b) to report to 
Governments as soon as possible the 
results of this study. 


Preventive Medicine.—The resolution 
concerning preventive medicine invited the 
Governing Body to suggest to the Govern- 
ments of States concerned, and through 
them to their health services, to private or 
public health or research institutions there 
operating, and to the petroleum companies 
operating in the country, that closer and 
continuing consultation and effective co- 
operation be practised between them at all 
levels for the study, localization, prevention 
and combating of regionally prevalent 
diseases and the improvement of public 
health conditions in every practicable 
manner. 


Health Serdices.—The resolution con- 
cerning health services recommended that 
medical services for workers and the whole 
of the community should be provided by 
public authorities or other agencies and the 
petroleum companies, to an extent deter- 
mined by common agreement between 
them. Such services should be organized 
in such a way as to be adequate and in 
proportion to the number of beneficiaries. 
The resolution also urged that hospitals, 
clinics or dispensaries be set up in remote 
petroleum centres, if the size of the centre 
should warrant it; the services should be 
maintained by competent and adequate 
personnel. The resolution further pointed 
out that the equipment of consulting rooms 
should be such as to safeguard the private 
character of medical examinations. 


Education 4 


This Subcommittee began its work by 
discussing the general problems of educa- 
tion of oil workers and of the children of 
oil workers. It was generally agreed that, 
where the oil industry is located in com- 
munities with organized public services, 
oil workers’ children have access to com- 
munity educational facilities. On the other 
hand, where the oil industry is located in 
remote or unsettled areas, the problem of 
organizing school facilities is sometimes 
most acute, and the oil companies in such 
ease should co-operate with governments 
to provide school services. 

The conclusions reached by the Sub- 
committee were incorporated in a report, 
& memorandum on education and a reso- 
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lution concerning general basic education, 
all of which were unanimously adopted:— 


Elementary and Secondary Education. 
—The memorandum recommended that 
elementary education be made available to 
the children of the workers. It also 
recommended that facilities for secondary 
education be made available so that the 
children capable of benefiting by such 
facilities should not be obliged to leave 
the area to obtain them. It would be 
advisable for the responsible parties to 
keep this problem prominently before them 
with a view to the provision of the neces- 
sary facilities in all areas in which the 
need arises. 


School Premises.—The memorandum also 
urged that when permanent school premises 
are provided, they should be designed to 
accommodate children in the numbers 
compatible with the requirements of 
adequate education, and in planning the 
premises due regard should be given to 
good lighting, heating, ventilation and 
sanitary facilities. The schools should 
wherever possible be sited in the neigh- 
bourhood of a plot of land suitable for 
development as a playground for the 
children. The question as to whether 
separate classrooms should be provided for 
boys and girls should be decided in the 
light of local custom. 


School Equipment.—Appropriate school 
equipment should be provided, and suit- 
able text books made available in adequate 
quantities for all pupils. 


Adult Education.—In order to provide 
more adult education facilities by organ- 
izing evening classes and other courses, the 
petroleum companies, especially in areas 
where there is a high degree of illiteracy, 
are encouraged to collaborate with other 
responsible parties in the prosecution of 
such aims, it being recognized that the 
elimination of illiteracy will enable the 
petroleum workers to qualify the better to 
serve their own interests and those of the 
community, as well as the interests of the 
petroleum companies. 


Nutrition in Schools.—The fact being 
recognized that attendance at school pro- 
vides a valuable opportunity to supple- 
ment the diet of children, where this is 
needed, to ensure their growth into healthy 
adults, it is recommended that petroleum 
workers’ children should be provided in the 
schools with such elements of supple- 
mentary diet as are considered necessary. 


School Health Services.—To the extent 
that health services exist in the area, a 
school health service should be provided 


for the children of the petroleum workers, 
it being recognized that this will contribute 
greatly to the building up of a healthy 
community. 


Teaching Personnel.—In areas where oil 
operations have become established and 
show signs of steady growth, the Govern- 
ment of the country should be invited to 
give attention to the needs for teaching 
personnel for the schools which will grow 
up therein and to make due provision in 
its teacher-training programs for these 
needs. The petroleum companies are urged 
to assist where necessary in attracting, 
especially to remote areas, teaching per- 
sonnel for the children of petroleum workers 
by helping them to settle satisfactorily in 
their new environment, providing them 
where necessary and possible, with accom- 
modation and extending to them the social 
amenities provided for the companies’ own 
workers. 


Scholarships.—As it is to the advantage 
of the individual, the community and the 
industry itself for gifted workers and the 
gifted children of workers, without discrim- 
ination as to the position of the worker, 
to receive a higher education, it is recom- 
mended to Governments and to the oil 
companies that programs (including scholar- 
ships, etc.) should be carried through with 
a view to the above-mentioned advantages. 


Minimum Standards of Basie Education. 
—Havying recalled resolutions concerning 
general basic education adopted by the 
Committee at its First and Second Sessions, 
the resolution concerning general basic 
education urged that if in remote or less 
developed areas, or in other areas, education 
was provided by non-governmental institu- 
tions, the State, or its agencies, must 
determine, supervise and control the 
minimum standards of basic education of 
the petroleum workers and their children. 


Other Resolutions 


Resolutions concerning the following 
matters were adopted unanimously by the 
Committee, except the resolution concern- 
ing hours of work:— 


Wages in the Petroleum Industry.— 
This resolution invited the Governing Body 
of the ILO to instruct the Office to study 
the principles and methods used in deter- 
mining wages in the petroleum industry in 
the various countries concerned. It also 
requested the Governing Body to consider 
the inclusion of this item on the agenda 
of the Fourth Session of the Petroleum 
Committee. 


Social Problems.—This resolution invited 
the Governing Body of the ILO to instruct 
the Office to continue its studies of the 
social problems of the petroleum industry, 
with special reference to social services 
such as supply schemes, the transport of 
workers, recreation facilities, and co- 
operative societies. It also requested the 
Governing Body to consider the inclusion 
of these items on the agenda of the Fourth 
Session of the Petroleum Committee. 


Relations Between the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee and the Petroleum Com- 
mittee.—This resolution invited the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO to instruct the 
Office to convey to the Petroleum Com- 
mittee any conclusions adopted by the 
Chemical Industries Committee on sub- 
jects of concern to both industries in order 
that the Petroleum Committee might have 
an opportunity to make its observations on 
them. Such observations would be for- 
warded to States Members in the same way 
as the conclusions of the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee. 


Supply of Information Regarding the 
Petroleum Industry to the International 
Labour Office.—This resolution invited the 
Governing Body of the ILO to reconsider 
the steps to be taken to ensure that 
information needed from the several States 
Members should be available to the 
Petroleum Committee prior to each 
session, including information as to the 
extent to which action has been taken 
arising out of resolutions adopted by 
previous sessions of the Petroleum 
Committee. 


Hours of Work.—The resolution con- 
cerning hours of work in the petroleum 
industry was submitted by the Workers’ 
group and was adopted by 34 votes to 25, 
with 12 abstentions. This resolution, having 
recalled the resolution concerning hours of 
work adopted at the Second Session of the 
Committee, invited the Governing Body of 
the ILO to place the question of hours of 
work on the agenda of the Fourth Session 
of the Petroleum Committee and to request 
the Office to make a preliminary study of 
the problem. 


Closing of the Session 


The work of the Third Session of the 
Petroleum Committee was officially closed 
at the Committee’s tenth plenary sitting 
on Friday, November 8, 1950. The Govern- 
ment delegate of Mexico extended, on 
behalf of his Government, an invitation to 
the Petroleum Committee to hold its 
Fourth Session in Mexico, two years hence. 
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GOVERNING BODY MEETS AT BRUSSELS 


The progress of the ILO in giving 
technical aid to underdeveloped countries 
on labour questions was among the more 
important matters discussed at the 113th 
Session of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body also made arrange- 
ments for a series of future ILO meetings, 
reviewed the accomplishments of various 
of its committees, and made plans for the 
future work of the Organization in certain 
fields. 

The meeting was held at Brussels from 
November 21 to 25. Mr. Paul Goulet, 
Director of the ILO Branch, Department 
of Labour, attended as substitute for Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, the Canadian Government repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body. Mr. 
Goulet was accompanied by Mr. Norman 
Berlis, Department of External Affairs, who 
is Secretary to the Canadian Permanent 
Delegation in Geneva. Mr. Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was also 
present as a deputy member of the 
Workers’ group. 


Technical Assistance 


In approving the report of its technical 
assistance committee the Governing Body 
reiterated the willingness of the ILO to 
co-operate fully in the general United 
Nations technical assistance program. 

This program has now entered the active 
phase. Requests for technical assistance 
have been received by the ILO from a 
number of countries in Asia, the Near and 
Middle East, and Latin America. In 
response to these requests a number of 
missions have been undertaken, and plans 
for others have been drawn up. 


ILO Committee on 
Trade Union Rights 


The Governing Body was informed that 
the United Nations has transmitted to ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse a number 
of complaints from trade unions alleging 
the infringement of trade union rights. 

The complaints concern member coun- 
tries of the ILO. The number of com- 
plaints received and the countries involved 
were not disclosed. 

It was agreed by the Governing Body 
that the complaints should be given pre- 
liminary examination by the officers of the 
Governing Body. 

The complaints were transmitted by the 
United Nations under the procedure the 
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two organizations have agreed upon to 
govern the operations of the ILO’s new 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 667). 

Under this procedure any complaint that 
is received is first examined by the officers 
of the Governing Body. If the officers 
agree that a complaint warrants circula- 
tion to the Governing Body as a whole, 
this is done, and it is then open to any 
member of the Governing Body to propose 
that the matter be referred to the Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commission. 

Establishment of the Commission was 


approved by the General Conference of the 
ILO in June. 


Human Rights 


The Governing Body authorized the ILO 
to co-operate with the Commission on 
Human Rights and other UN agencies in 
the preparation of draft articles on economic 
and social rights for inclusion in the pro- 
posed UN Covenant on Human Rights. 


Work of ILO Bodies 


The Governing Body approved arrange- 
ments for a fifth Regional Conference of 
American member countries of the ILO, to 
be held in Colombia in 1952. The fourth 
American regional conference was held in 
Montevideo in April-May, 1949 (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1531). 


A program of future meetings was 
approved (see page 181). 

Other meetings, to be held later, include 
those of the Correspondence Committee 
on Hygiene, the Metal Trades Committee 
(fourth session), the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee (fourth session), and the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers (second session). 


Tribute to 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 


The death last summer of the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister of 
Labour, was brought to the attention of 
the Governing Body in an obituary notice 
prepared by the ILO. It was stated that 
the ILO owed especial gratitude to Mr. 
Mitchell, “not only as the President of a 
session of the Conference that dealt with 
a number of important constitutional ques- 
tions, but also as a member of the Govern- 
ment whose hospitality the Office enjoyed 


when its working centre was in Montreal.” 
\ 
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Program of ILO Meetings 


Date Meeting Place 

26 Dec.-2 Jan. Asian Technical Conference on Co-operation Karachi, Pakistan 
16-27 Jan. Committee of Experts on Indigenous 

Labour (First Session) La Paz, Bolivia 
12-23 Feb. Building, Civil Engineering and Public 

Works Committee (Third Session) Geneva 
26 Feb.-10 Mar. Governing Body and Committees (114th 

Session) Geneva 
27 Mar.-6 Apr. Committee of Experts on the Application 

of Conventions and Recommendations Geneva 
9-21 Apr. Regional Conference for the Near and 

Middle East Teheran 
10-20 Apr. Meeting of Experts on Payment by 

Results Geneva 
7-9 May Coal Mines Committee (Fourth Session) Geneva ¢ 
21-26 May Joint Maritime Commission (16th Session) Geneva 
6 June International Labour Conference (34th 

Session) Geneva 
2-6 July Meeting of Experts on Status and Condi- 

tions of Employment of Domestic 

Workers Geneva 


CONVENTIONS OF 


PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Resolutions asking for continuation of rent controls, price 
controls, wmproved workmen’s compensation legislation and 
revised provincial labour codes were among those passed at 
recent meetings of provincial labour organizations. Summarized 
below are proceedings of meetings of the New Brunswick Council 
of Labour (CCL), the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), and the Ontario Provincial Federation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (CCL) 


The fifth annual meeting of the New 
Brunswick Council of Labour was held in 
Saint John, New Brunswick, December 1 
and 2. More than fifty delegates attended 
the conference which was presided over by 
President Angus MacLeod of Saint John. 

The convention delegates were welcomed 
to Saint John by Deputy Mayor Tripett. 
Other speakers and guests at the opening 
sessions included Hon. S. E. Mooers, New 
Brunswick Minister of Labour; N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Miller Dick, New Glasgow, Maritime 
representative of the United Steelworkers 
of America; Romeo Mathieu, Montreal, 
international representative of the United 
Packinghouse Workers: John Toner, Fred- 
ericton, conciliation officer of the New 
Brunswick Department of Labour. Several 
representatives of the National Employ- 
ment Service also attended the meetings. 


In his presidential address, Mr. MacLeod 
stated that the prime concern of the con- 
vention was the unemployment situation in 
New Brunswick. He said that the con- 
vention served as a means of bringing 
together representatives of all affiliated 
unions to discuss common problems, and 
to formulate some program for the solution 
of these problems which would be sub- 
mitted to the Provincial Government. He 
expressed the fear that there would be 
increasing unemployment in the province 
this winter. He felt that the discontinuance 
by the Federal Government of all works 
projects not definitely connected with 
defence would affect New Brunswick more 
than any other province. 

Mr. MacLeod stressed the need for new 
industries. He said that while the prov- 
ince contained only 2-8 per cent of 
Canada’s labour force, it had 6 per cent 
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of the unemployed. He also said that 
New Brunswick had the second lowest 
average wage rate in the country. 

Mr. MacLeod asked the convention to 
record its disapproval of the removal of 
federal rent controls, and urged a program 
of low-cost housing construction for the 
province. 

He said that organized labour would have 
to continue its program of demanding 
improvements in the provincial Workmen’s 
Sompensation Act as well as in all other 
jelds of social legislation. Of particular 
interest in this field were increased old age 
pensions the speaker said. 

While he felt that progress in the social 
field had been slow, Mr. MacLeod said 
“we dare not become disheartened but as 
organized labour we must accept the 
responsibility in striving to make this prov- 
ince and nation a better place for this and 
future generations to live in.” 


Resolutions 


The convention adopted several resolu- 
tions on matters of importance to labour 
in the province. Included among these 
were :— 


A resolution asking all members of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in Saint John 
to patronize the laundry employing union 
labour; 

A request that the Provincial Govern- 
ment draw up wage schedules under the 
Industrial Standards Act covering the erec- 
tion of structural steel in the province; 

A recommendation that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be amended to provide 
for payment for drugs and’ prescriptions 
ordered by a doctor for a workman on 
compensation ; 

A demand that representatives of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour be appointed 
to the Court of Referees of the National 
Employment Service; 

A resolution asking that the Provincial 
Government be petitioned to increase the 
average workmen’s earnings to 75 per cent, 
and that maximum earnings be increased 
from $2,500 to $3,000, for purposes of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This action 
was asked because both the provinces of 
Ontario and Saskatchewan had taken 
similar action. At present, in New Bruns- 
wick, the Act calls for only 663 per cent 
of the workmen’s average earnings the 
maximum yearly earnings being $2,500. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour was 
held in Grand Falls recently. Some sixty 
delegates representing thirty Newfoundland 
unions attended the convention. The 
opening session, which featured many guest 
speakers, was under the Chairmanship of 
Arthur Rowe, Vice-President of the 
Federation. 

Speakers on the opening program in- 
cluded Hon. H. LL. Pottle, Ph:D., 
Minister of Public Welfare, who repre- 
sented the Premier of Newfoundland, Hon. 
Charles H. Ballam, Minister of Labour, 
Hon. E. 8. Spencer, Minister of Public 
Works, and Hon. W. J. Keough, Minister 
of Fisheries and Co-operatives. 

On the program also were Mr. Philip 
Gruchy, C.B.E., General Manager of the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, Magistrate B. J. Abbott, Mr. A. G. 
Duggan, M.B.E., Honorary President of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour, Mr. 
Baxter Morgan, M.H.A., of the Avalon Co- 
operative Council, and Mr. W. T. Howell, 
Superintendent of Town Services, who 
welcomed the delegation to Grand Falls. 

The Convention handled a heavy agenda 
composed of the Officers’ Reports, Reports 
of Standing Committees, Resolutions and 
Amendments to the Constitution. 
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The Officers’ Reports, which gave a com- 
plete and concise account of the activities 
of the Executive Council in the Legislative, 
Educational and Organizing fields for the 
year, received the endorsation of the 
Convention. 

The financial statement presented by 
Treasurer J. F.. Ryan showed the Federation 
to be in a fair financial position and indi- 
cated that it had been necessary to 
economize in many respects because of the 
reduction in per capita tax payments 
resulting from the transfer of many organ- 
izations to the International set-up. 

Reports of Standing Committees included 
those of the labour representatives J. F. 
Ryan and W. T. Pike, of the Court of 
Referees, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, the Legislative Committee, and the 
delegates to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada Convention and the 
Newfoundland Co-operative Conference. 

The Legislative Committee presented a 
draft Apprenticeship Act which was 
approved by the Convention and ordered 
to be submitted to the Government. It is 
hoped that the proposed Apprenticeship 
Act will materially assist the Govern- 
ment’s plans for Vocational Education in 
Newfoundland. 


The Convention adopted twelve of four- 
teen proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The adopted amendments dealt 
mainly with technical changes necessary to 
bring the Federation’s Constitution into 
line with the requirements of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada Constitu- 
tion. The rejected amendments proposed 
reduction in affiliation fees and per capita 
tax from central bodies. 

The Committee on Constitution and Law 
also submitted a resolution calling for a 
change in the Platform of Principles of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The resolution was adopted and forwarded 
to Congress headquarters. 


Resolutions 


Twenty resolutions were considered by 
the delegates, nineteen of which were 
concurred in. 

The resolutions called for concerted 
action on such matters as the retention of 
certain raw materials in the province so 
that they might be further processed locally 
before export; the elimination of two con- 
tentious sections from the Labour Rela- 
tions and Trade Union Acts; clarification 
of the status of the Newfoundland Hotel 
and its employees; the completion of a 
highroad between Buchans and Badger; a 


Ontario Provincial Federation 
Labour Congress of Canada 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was held 
in Toronto from January 12 to 14. Over 
365 delegates representing 147 organizations 
took part in the three-day deliberations. 
The Credentials committee refused to seat 
three delegates who, following investiga- 
tion, were believed to have communist 
leanings. The delegates dealt with over 
100 resolutions on a wide variety of sub- 
jects of interest to the Federation, particu- 
larly in the field of provincial labour 
legislation. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
convention were the Hon. Leslie Frost, 
Premier of Ontario; Robert H. Saunders, 
Chairman of the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion; C. J. Cameron, of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; George V. 
Haythorne, Director of Economics and 
Research, Federal Department of Labour; 
Gordon Milling, Executive Secretary, Joint 
Labour Committee to Combat Racial 
Intolerance; Gordon G. Cushing, General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and 
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low-cost housing program for wage-earners; 
and the speedy publication of the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
Cost of Living. 

The Convention unanimously endorsed 
resolutions opposing: the imposition of the 
38 per cent sales tax; the Government’s 
proposition to extend the time limit for 
construction of the Newfoundland portion 
of the Trans-Canada Highway and the 
suggestion that the road would be of a 
secondary nature; and the imposition of 
any further taxes, Federal or Provincial, on 
cigarettes and tobacco. 

Resolutions were passed supporting: a 
Government grant for workers’ education; 
the formation of co-operative credit unions 
within the ranks of trade unions; and a 
policy of buying Newfoundland union-made 
goods first. Immediate Government action 
was asked to offset the probable disrup- 
tion of the community of Bishop’s Falls 
by the impending shutdown of the pulp 
mill there in 1953. 

The following Officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. President, W. Frank 
Chafe; First Vice-President, Norman Munn; 
Second Vice-President, Arthur Rowe; Third 
Vice-President, Baxter Fudge; Fourth Vice- 
President, Violet M. Pynn; Secretary, 
W. J. May; and Treasurer, C. W. Strong. 


of the Trades and 


Labour Congress; and W. S. Stanbury, 
National Commissioner of the Canadian 
Red Cross. 

The delegates were welcomed to Toronto 
by William Jenoves, president of the 
Toronto and District Trades and Labour 
Council, and vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. In his 
brief. remarks, Mr. Jenoves spoke of the 
current joint labour campaign to have price 
controls reimposed. He complimented the 
railway organizations on successful conduct 
of their recent dispute. Speaking on the 
legislative achievements of labour in the 
past year, Mr. Jenoves said that gains 
in this field had not been as spectacular 
as in wages and other matters, but paid 
tribute to the report of the Roach Commis- 
sion on Workmen’s Compensation. While 
he felt the report could have gone further, 
Mr. Jenoves expressed the hope that the 
Ontario legislature would see fit to accept 
the Report’s recommendations. 

Federation president A. F. MacArthur 
noted the progress made by the organiza- 
tion in the past year, and said that the 
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delegates present represented some 200,000 
workers. Restating the aims of the 
Federation, he said that its chief goal was 
the protection and advancement of the 
economic, social and educational interests 
of labour. 

Referring to present world conditions, and 
the need for a program of preparedness, 
Mr. MacArthur said that there were “grim 
days ahead particularly for labour.” He 
said that the value of the dollar was 
decreasing because of inflation and that 
labour as the most important segment of 
the community must be consulted on all 
matters of importance in the economy. 

In condemning those he described as 
deluded and misguided people who 
attempted to infiltrate the trade union 
movement to further the beliefs of 
Communism. Mr. MacArthur said he felt 
safe in saying that the Ontario Federa- 
tion was 99 per cent free of communists. 
However, he warned delegates to guard 
against Communist infiltration at all times. 

In addition to the regular Convention 
Committees, two special committees were 
established. One committee was to look 
into the report of the Roach Commission 
on Workmen’s Compensation, and the other 
was to study the Provincial Labour Code. 


Credentials Committee 


The Credentials Committee refused 
admission to three delegates, who, in their 
opinion, had shown Communist leanings. 
The Committee reported that they had 
interviewed these delegates, and that the 
evidence presented against them was in 
the committee’s opinion sufficient to 
warrant exclusion from the Convention. 
The Committee’s recommendation received 
almost unanimous support from the dele- 
gates when a vote was called for. 

The action of the Convention was in 
line with the policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada as laid down 
at its Montreal Convention in September. 
In addition to barring the three delegates, 
the Convention amended its Constitution 
to bring it in line with the TLC on the 
matter of representation at Conventions 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1801). An amend- 
ment was also passed which required all 
nominees for office to take an oath declar- 
ing themselves to be free of any affiliation 
with any organization or group “which 
expounds or promotes or encourages any 
doctrine or philosophy contrary or sub- 
versive to the fundamental principles of 
the democratic form of government of 
Canada... .” This amendment is also 
patterned after a similar section of the 
TLC constitution. 
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Controls and Subsidies 


There was considerable discussion by the 
delegates on the matter of controls and 
subsidies and the high cost of living. 
Resolutions were passed asking for main- 
tenance by the Federal Government of its 
rent control regulations, and failing this 
a strong demand by the Federation that 
the Ontario Provincial Government assume 
control of rents. 

Another resolution asked for the estab- 
lishment of subsidies on essential foods, 
and the imposition of a 100 per cent excess 
profits tax. J 


Labour Relations 


In the field of labour relations, the 
Convention’s primary interest was in the 
amending of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, 1948. Several resolutions incorporated 
into one asked for revision of the Act to 
provide for:— 


deletion of the revocation of certifica- 
tion provision; 

a clear definition of company unions, 
and elimination of such unions from “any 
and all forms of certification;” 


the right to apply for certification and 
have a vote taken when 25 per cent of 
the employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit authorize “a bona fide union” to 
do so; 

a clause to state that fifty-one per cent 
of those voting should decide certifica- 
tion rather than the present clear 
majority ; 

an amendment to allow the issue of a 
union shop and compulsory check-off of 
union dues to be decided by a simple 
majority vote; 

closer supervision of “unfair practices” 
during a dispute; 

automatic grievance procedure to go 
into effect when certification is granted 
in order “to cover the period of early 
negotiation.” This part of the resolution 
went on to state that “the form of union 
security secured by negotiation should 
remain in force until changed by mutual 
consent of the parties concerned.” 


The resolution also requested that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board be given 
“an adequate staff of administrators” to 
speed up procedure and quicken application 
of the provisions of the Act. Another 
section of the resolution asked for full 
coverage of employees of municipal cor- 
porations, their boards and commissions, by 
the Act. Insertion of special provisions in 
the Act was also recommended for the 


building trades and other groups of workers 
who worked “under similar fluctuating 
conditions.” 


Social Security and Health 


The Convention approved several reso- 
lutions on health and social security. One 
asked that the Ontario Government pro- 
mote the building of more convalescent 
hospitals and rest homes; another urged 
higher grants by the Province to the 
hospitals. A third resolution asked for 
establishment of more adequate facilities 
to handle mental cases. 

The Convention called for “speedy 
action” by provincial authorities in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory contributory scheme 
of health insurance in co-operation with 
the Federal Government. 

Following the lead of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, at its annual 
convention in Montreal, the Ontario Fed- 
eration adopted a resolution recommending 
that the Old Age Pension Act be amended 
to conform to the TLC requests (L.G., 
Noy., 1950, p. 1804). This resolution also 
suggested that “provision be made for a 
condition wherein, after twenty years’ 
service in a particular industry, a worker 
is unable to continue in that industry at 
his regular work, then the said industry 
shall be required to provide an adequate 
pension or suitable employment for the 
worker until such time as he is eligible 
for old age pensions under the normal 
operation of the Act.” Another resolution 
requested the Ontario Government to in- 
crease Mother’s Allowances “by at least 
25 per cent.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The special committee set up to study 
the report of the Royal Commission on 
Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario 
(Roach Commission), reported favourably 
to the Convention. The Commission 


report was described as being progressive, . 


and generally favourable to labour’s point 
of view. However, the Committee felt that 
the $200 recommended in the Report for 
burial expenses was not adequate. The 
committee also felt that disabled workers 
were entitled to 100 per cent compensation 
based on their full earnings. At present 
the law provides for compensation based 
on 75 per cent of earnings. 

The Committee said also that present 
provisions for the rehabilitation of injured 
workers were inadequate and recommended 
that measures be taken to increase facilities 
for finding suitable re-employment for 
these injured workers. It also registered 
opposition to what it called the forcing 
of injured workmen to take unsuitable and 
unsatisfactory employment following injury. 
The Committee strongly urged that the 
Ontario Legislature adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission at its next 
session. 

Several resolutions on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation were passed following recom- 
mendation by the special committee. These 
resolutions closely followed the Committee’s 
own recommendations. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the subjects dealt with in other 
resolutions were the increasing price of 
milk, apprentice training and the operation 
of the Apprenticeship Act, highways, hours 
of work and vacations with pay, hydro, 
licences, provincial resources and taxation. 


Election of Officers 


A. F. MacArthur was re-elected Federa- 
tion President by a substantial majority 
over Gordon Smith of Toronto. Secretary- 
Treasurer Hugh J. Sedgwick was re-elected 
by acclamation. Vice-Presidents elected 
for the coming year were: H. J. Green, 
W. Godfrey, and George Beadle. 

The 1951 Convention will be held in 
Hamilton. 
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The Award of the Arbitrator wnder The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, made during December, assured non-operating 
employees of the Railways the introduction of the five-day forty- 
hour week on June 1, 1951, and a further wage increase of three 
cents per hour effective from September 1, 1950, under a two-year 
contract. [The Canada Labour Relations Board recently revoked 
an order of certification granted to the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
on the grounds that this organization was not a trade union 
within the meaning of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act. 


Introduction 


A conclusion was written during December 
to the protracted dispute between the major 
Canadian Railways and the two groups of 
international and national labour unions 
representing their non-operating employees. 
The dispute originally involved demands 
made on behalf of the employees for wage 
increases of seven cents in hourly rates of 
pay in the case of the international unions 
and ten cents in the case of the national 
organizations, together with the establish- 
ment of a five-day forty-hour work week 
effective September 1, 1949, instead of the 
generally existing work week of forty-eight 
hours, with no reduction in take-home pay, 
and with overtime to be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. Proposals made 
by the Railways for a ten-point revision 
in working Rules in order to facilitate a 
“fair and economical” introduction of a 
shorter work week were also involved. 

The dispute, as has been reported in 
previous issues of the Lasour GAzeErts, 
began on June 16, 1949, when the various 
unions served notice of their demands. upon 
the Railways, and culminated in a nation- 
wide strike which crippled transportation, 
telegraphs and ancillary services from 
August 22 to August 30, 1950. The strike 
was terminated by special legislation 
adopted at an emergency session of Parlia- 
ment, cited as The Maintenance of Rail- 
way Operation Act. Pursuant to this 
statute, the Hon. R. L. Kellock, one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
was appointed on October 17, 1950, by His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council 
as Arbitrator to determine and decide all 
matters that had not been agreed upon in 
earlier negotiations between the Railways 
and the Unions. 

The Award of Mr. Justice Kellock, which 
was made public on December 18, 1950, 
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is printed in full beginning page 194. It 
directed that the four-cent increase in wage 
rates provided for in The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act should be increased 
by a further three cents, the resulting 
seven cents to be effective as from 
September 1, 1950, and that the five-day 
forty-hour week should become effective 
June 1, 1951, provided that from the said 
date to and including August 31, 1951, 
straight time only should be payable to 
the employees up to forty-eight hours per 
week. 

One of the provisions of The Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act was that the 
Arbitrator should decide the matters at 
issue “within the limits of the proposals 
that he determines were made by the 
Railway companies and the unions in 
respect of that matter” at the time nego- 
tiations were terminated between them on 
August 26, 1950, or which were made by 
either party after commencement of the 
said Act at any time before the matter 
came before him and “which narrow these 
limits”. It being necessary to determine 
at the outset the area in dispute between 
the parties, Mr. Justice Kellock declared 
that he found that the respective positions 
of the Railways and the employees on 
August 26, 1950 (in which no changes were 
made by either the companies or the unions 
up to the time the arbitration opened), 
were as follows:— 


This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 


ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


° 


Railway Companies 
1. A 4-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective September 1, 1950. 


2. A 5-day, 40-hour week to 
September 1, 1951. 


begin 


3. A 2-year contract to run from Septem- 
ber 1, 1950. 


4. An agreement along lines indicated by 
the negotiating committee (of the 
unions) as satisfactory to negotiate 
amendments in certain rules. 


5. A clause dealing with payment of 
straight time up to 48 hours a week in 
the event of a national emergency. 


6. Hotel and water transport workers to 
be covered in a separate contract for 
one year, to be granted an increase of 
2 cents per hour effective September 1, 
1950. 


Unions 
1. A 7-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective June 1, 1950. 


2. A 5-day, 40-hour week effective June 1, 
1951, with a 3-months’ transitional 
period during which straight time would 
be payable up to 48 hours a week. 


3. Same as No. 3 opposite. 


4. Same as No. 4 opposite. 


5. Same as No. 5 opposite. 


6. Hotel and water transport employees to 
be dealt with on the same basis as the 
other employees. 


The Arbitrator also mentioned that, at 
the same time, there was in existence an 
alternative proposal on the part of the 
unions for a wage increase of five cents 
per hour retroactive to January 1, 1950, 
provided a cost-of-living bonus clause be 
made effective at once granting a one-cent 
per hour wage increase for each one-point 
rise in the cost-of-living index. The other 
terms of this proposal were identical with 
the items numbered two to six of the 
employees’ other proposal set out above. 

Mr. Justice Kellock wrote into his Award 
the text of certain documents upon which 
the parties to the dispute had agreed earlier, 
and which were filed with him as exhibits 
during the course of the arbitration. In 
line with these documents, the Arbitrator 
directed that an agreement arrived at 
between the parties should govern for the 
purpose of bringing the forty-hour week 
into operation. - This agreement provided 
that a sub-committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from the union organizations and 
the Railways should -prepare a master 
agreement setting out the principles that 
are to govern the revision of the individual 
wage agreements, and providing for a 
method of final disposition of any disputes 
that might arise in applying these prin- 
ciples. The agreement contained a pro- 
vision that if the sub-committee was unable 
to agree as to any one or more of such 
principles, the parties would try to agree 
on a referee to decide such point or points. 
Failing mutual agreement, they would 
jointly request the Minister of Labour to 


appoint a referee. The agreement also 
provided that the decision of the referee 
should be rendered within fifteen days of 
the close of his hearings; and should be 
final and binding subject only to the 
parties themselves mutually agreeing to 
adopt a principle other than the decision 
of the referee. 

Another exhibit, the provisions of which 
the Arbitrator directed should be written 
into each wage agreement, related to an 
understanding arrived at by the parties as 
to the manner in which negotiations would 
be carried on with respect to the ten 
changes in Rules contained in the railways’ 
proposals. This differed from the negotiat- 
ing procedure for bringing the forty-hour 
week into operation in that, instead of 
providing for a sub-committee representing 
both the employers’ group and the groups 
of associated unions to work out a master 
agreement, it provided for negotiations at 
the level of the parties to each individual 
collective agreement. Here again, the 
parties undertook that any matter arising 
out of such negotiations not agreed upon 
by the parties to the individual collective 
agreement, and which was necessary to be 
decided for the conclusion of the collective 
agreement subject to The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, should be referred 
to a referee by the parties to such indi- 
vidual agreement. If the parties failed to 
agree on a suitable referee, they would 
jointly request the Minister of Labour to 
appoint a referee. The decision of the 
referee was to be final and binding on both 
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parties, subject only to the parties them- 
selves mutually agreeing to adopt some 
other principle. 

The Arbitrator’s Award directed further 
that each individual agreement was also to 
contain a clause providing that in the 
event that the Government of Canada 
officially informed the companies and unions 
that the international situation had created 
emergency conditions which required extra- 
ordinary efforts on the part of all industry 
and all Canadians, it was agreed that the 
unions would waive penalties on overtime 
which would have been deemed to be over- 
time under the contracts existing at the 
date of the agreement. 

With regard to hotel and water transport 
employees, the Arbitrator’s Award directed 
that the terms of all agreements to which 
they were parties should be for one year 
from September 1, 1950. These employees 
were not granted any reduction in hours 
of work and were not included in the 
additional increase of three cents in the 
wage rates granted to the railway em- 
ployees, beyond the wage increase of four 
cents per hour to which they were entitled 
under the terms of The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act. 

With respect to the request for the 
check-off included in the original demands 
of the national labour unions, the Arbi- 
trator determined as a fact that this did 
not remain as one of the matters in dispute 
on August 26, 1950. It was not, therefore, 
a matter to be dealt with in the arbitration 
proceedings under The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act. 

* * * 


Widespread interest was created by 
Reasons for Judgment issued by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board at its December 
sittings, in which the Board revoked an 
order of certification granted to the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union on November 20, 
1947, by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board, as the bargaining agent of a unit 


of unlicensed employees of Branch Lines, 
Limited, Sorel, Quebec. 

The Judgment arose out of an applica- 
tion for revocation made by Branch Lines, 
Limited, in which it was contended, first, 
that the Canadian Seamen’s Union no 
longer represented a majority of the com- 
pany’s unlicensed employees, and, second, 
in effect that the union was a Communist- 
dominated organization, and was not a trade 
union entitled to certification under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in view of its purposes and 
activities. 

The Board decided that the company had 
not submitted evidence to support its con- 
tention that the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
no longer represented the majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit, and that 
the application for revocation, in so far as 
it was based on this ground, failed. How- 
ever, relying upon a section of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act that gives the Board authority to 
determine questions as to whether an organ- 
ization or association is a trade union, the 
Board found that the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was not a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act, and revoked the 


‘previous order of certification. 


The text of the Board’s Reasons for 
Judgment is reprinted below in this section. 
It contains a review of the evidence upon 
which the Board decided that the primary 
purposes of the Canadian Seamen’s- Union 
were no longer the purposes of a trade union 
as set forth in the Act. 

* * * 

Year-end statistics under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
indicated that from the inception of the 
Act on September 1, 1948, to December 31, 
1950, a total of 200 applications for cer- 
tification were received by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. Of these, 102 
applications were granted, while 44 were 
rejected and 33 were withdrawn. The 
remaining 21 were still under investigation. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came’ into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
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tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in sueh proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., 


i 


omit } navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


+o 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tfor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—-fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 


Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba ahd Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month iof December. 
The Board issued two certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, rejected one applica- 
tion for certification, revoked one certificate 
designating a bargaining agent, and ordered 
one representation vote. During the month 
the Board received ten applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed in the deck, engine- 
room and steward’s departments of deepsea 
dry cargo vessels of Canadian registry 
owned or bareboat operated by Canadian 
Union Line Limited, -Vancouver (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1892). 

2.The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a 
unit of news stand attendants employed on 
vessels of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company (British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service) (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Island Motor Transport 
Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., respondent 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1669). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that, in 
view of the present scope of the company’s 
operations, the Board was without juris- 
diction in the matter. 


Certificate Designating Bargaining Agent 
Revoked 

The Board revoked the order of Novem- 
ber 20, 1947 (L.G., Dec., 1947, p. 1783), 
certifying the Canadian Seamen’s Union as 
the bargaining agent of unlicensed personnel 
employed on the ships of Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, P.Q. (See. Reasons for 
Judgment, below.) 
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Representation Vote Ordered 


The Communication Workers of America, 
applicant, and the Northern Telephone 
Company Limited, New Liskeard, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2051). The 
Board ordered the vote following an in- 
vestigation and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Local No. 298, Building Service 
Employees International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Telegraphs Divi- 
sion, Real Estate Department) (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, on behalf of pilots employed by Queen 
Charlotte Airlines Limited, Sea Island, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: J.S. Gunn). 

3. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers, handling steam or 
other classes of motive power, employed by 
the Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
Region. Newfoundland District) (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive firemen, locomotive firemen’s 


helpers, hostlers, and hostlers’ helpers, hand- 
ling steam or other classes of motive power, 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region, Newfoundland Dis- 
trict) (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

6. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Victoria Tug Company 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed on vessels owned by 
Colonial Steamships Limited and operated 
by Sarnia Steamships Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers, Inc., on behalf of marine 
engineers below the rank of chief engineer 
employed on vessels owned and operated 
by Sarnia Steamships Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed by Keystone Transport 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

10. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union (Local No. 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America), on behalf of employees of J. B. 
Motor Express and subsidiary companies 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for revocation 


of certification affecting ~ 


Branch Lines Limited, with Head Office at Sorel, Que., Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


The Applicant is a company engaged 
in water transportation, and operates a 
number of ships on the St. Lawrence 
waterways. 

The Respondent was certified on Novem- 
ber 20, 1947, by order made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, as the bar- 
gaining agent of a unit of employees of the 
Applicant described as unlicensed personnel 
employed upon the ships of the Applicant. 
The order of certification made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board as afore- 
said has continuing force and effect under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act by virtue of the provi- 
sions of section seventy-two of that Act, 
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The Board consisted of the Hon. 
Chief Justice G. B. O’Connor, Chairman, 
and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. Complin, 
J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, A. J. Hills, 


A. R. Mosher, G. Picard and H. Taylor, 


members. The Judgment of the Board 
was delivered by the Chairman. 


which provides that every order, decision or 
determination or any other act or thing 
made, given or done by or on behalf of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board shall 
in so far as the said order, decision, deter- 
mination, act or thing might be made, given 
or done under the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act, be deemed to 
have been made, given or done by. the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. The 
undertaking of the Applicant upon which 
the employees in the unit are employed 
falls within the category of undertakings or 
businesses to which the Act applies, under 
the head of navigation and shipping. 

The Applicant contends that the order of 
certification should be revoked on two 
grounds: firstly, on the ground that the 
Respondent no longer’ represents the 
majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit; and, secondly, in effect on the ground 
that the Respondent is a Communist- 
dominated organization, and is not a trade 
union entitled to certification under the 
Act in view of its purposes and activities. 

The Act by section eleven thereof 
empowers the Board to revoke certification 
where it is satisfied that the certified 
bargaining agent no longer represents the 
majority of employees in the unit for which 
certification was granted. 

The Act by subsection two of section 
sixty-one empowers the Board, if it con- 
siders it advisable so to do, to reconsider 
any decision or order made by it under 
the Act, and to vary or revoke any decision 
or order made by it under the Act. Sub- 
section one of section sixty-one provides 
that if, in any proceeding before the Board, 
a question arises under the Act as to 
whether an organization or association is an 
employers’ organization or a trade union, 
the Board shall decide the question and its 
decision shall be final and conclusive for all 
the purposes of the Act. 

As the Applicant has not submitted 
evidence to support its contention that the 
Respondent no longer represents the 
majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit, the application for revocation, in so 
far as it is based upon this ground, fails. 

It is necessary now to deal with the other 
issue raised in this application. 

Under the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
only an organization or association of 
persons which qualifies as a “trade union” 
within the meaning of the definition of that 
term in the Act may be certified under the 
Act as the bargaining agent of employees. 

Para. (r) of section two of the Act defines 
a trade union to mean “any organization of 
employees formed for the purpose of regu- 
lating relations between employers and 
employees but shall not include an 
employer-dominated organization.” 

Where in any matter coming before the 
Board it is necessary for the Board to 
determine whether an organization is a 
trade union for the purposes of the Act, 
the Board ordinarily accepts the purposes 


set out in the constitution of the organiza- 
tion as being the purposes of the organ- 
ization. Nevertheless, the Board is, not 
bound to accept the purposes as so set 
forth in the constitution of the organization 
as the purposes of the organization where 
it is satisfied that the organization has 
engaged in activities and operations which 
establish beyond reasonable doubt that the 
primary and real purposes of the organiza- 
tion are other than those set forth in its 
constitution, or are other than those alleged 
by the organization to be its purposes. 

Regardless of what claim the Respondent 
may have had at an earlier date to be a 
trade union within the meaning of the Act, 
the Board is satisfied for the reasons here- 
inafter set out that the Respondent’s 
primary purpose is not such as to bring 
the organization within the definition of 
“trade union” or “union” in the Act. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
in the course of the strike of seamen 
employed on ships of Canadian shipping 
companies operating out of Eastern ports, 
declared by the Respondent in the spring 
of 1949, the Respondent worked actively in 
defiance of Canadian law to tie up a 
number of Canadian ships in ports in the 
United Kingdom, Europe, South Africa, 
West Indies, New Zealand and Australia, 
and for this purpose enlisted the support of 
reputed Communist groups within dock 
workers’ organizations in the United 
Kingdom and in ports in other countries 
mentioned with a view to the withdrawal 
of facilities for loading and unloading the 
ships so tied up at these ports. The action 
so taken by the Respondent in the United 
Kingdom, resulting in a series of dock 
strikes in that country, is fully set out in 
the British Government white paper 
entitled “Review of the British Dock 
Strikes 1949” presented to Parliament by 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service in December, 1949. In a summary 
contained in that report of the salient 
features of these occurrences, the report 
states that these strikes of dock workers 
in the United Kingdom were fomented by 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union to support 
a strike of seamen employed by Canadian 
shipping companies on vessels operated out 
of Eastern Canadian ports and a tie-up of 
vessels upon which these seamen were 
employed in British ports. The report then 
states that this campaign in the United 
Kingdom was founded upon the support 
mainly of members of the Communist party 
and their sympathizers. In a Foreword to 
the report, the Minister said: “The 
evidence shows that there was throughout 
a cold and deliberate plan, and that 
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unofficial leaders were completely in- 
different to the loss and suffering that 
might result. They had one aim only—to 
restore the fortunes of the Communist- 
dominated Canadian Seamen’s Union”. 

The Board regards these incidents as 
evidence of the close association of the 
Respondent with foreign elements of the 
international Communist front in the 
promotion of international Communist 
policies and activities which are entirely 
foreign to the purposes of a trade union 
under the Act. 

It is common knowledge in Canada that 
the Respondent is a Communist-directed 
organization. The political affiliation of an 
organization does not affect its status as 
a trade union. Nevertheless, the frequent 
transformation made by Communist ele- 
ments of organizations formed for other 
purposes, over which they obtain control, 
into organizations whose real and ulterior 
purpose becomes the promotion of Com- 
munist objectives is well known in this 
country. 

The Respondent was expelled from 
membership in the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation at the 2ist Biennial 
Congress of the Federation held in July, 
1950. This long-established international 
organization comprises over 80 trade unions 
drawn from all five continents. The Con- 
gress record of expulsion cites that the 
Respondent “gave out instructions which 
conflict with all tradition of maritime trade 
union action and also with Canadian law”, 
also characterizes the actions of the 
Respondent as being “contrary to all rules 
of trade union strategy” and recites that 
the decision to expel the Respondent from 
the International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration was taken because the Respondent 
had “harmed the interests of its own 
members and those of other affiliated 
unions”, 

The Respondent was also expelled from 
membership in the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at the Convention of 


that Congress held in September, 1949, 
after having been suspended by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress as from 
June 3, 1949. It appears from the Congress 
record of the Convention that these deci- 
sions were made after consideration and 
condemnation of the actions of the 
Respondent in the calling of the seamen’s 
strike as being unnecessary, and in the 
events following thereon as being detri- 
mental to trade union interests. 

Expulsion from a trade union congress 
cannot in itself deprive a union of its 
status under the Act. The Board wishes 
it to be clearly understood that it does not 
base its decision on the action taken by 
the trade union congresses. The Board 
does, however, give weight to the reasons 
given by the trade union congresses in the 
expulsion of the Respondent from member- 
ship as lending weight to the conclusion 
that the primary purposes of the 
Respondent are no longer the purposes of 
a trade union as set forth in the Act. 

For the reasons given above, the Board 
finds that the Respondent is not a trade 
union within the meaning of the Act, and 
therefore is not entitled to certification as 
a bargaining agent under the provisions of 
the Act. 

The Board accordingly revokes the order 
of November 20, 1947, certifying the 
Respondent as the bargaining agent of 
employees of the Applicant consisting of 
unlicensed personnel employed upon the 
ships of the Applicant. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman 
for the Board. 
M. Picun, Esq., K.C., 
A. Srmarp, Esq., 
L. Hupon, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
A. Marcus, Esq,., 
H. Davis, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, December 7, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of December the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, and (Local No. 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America), and Smith Transport Limited, 
Montreal (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 
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2. Dawson Miners’ Union (Local No. 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers) and the Yukon Con- 
solidated Gold Corporation Limited, 
Dawson, Y.T. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. The Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and Trans-Canada Air Lines (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


> \ en 


4. Local No. 338, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, and 
the Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator Depart- 
ment), Vancouver (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

5. Local 342, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, and Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Saskatoon (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 

6. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants Association and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Effected by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. On December 20 the Minister received 
a report from Bernard Wilson, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local B1440, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and the Chaudiére Water Power Owners 
and Lessees (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2053). 

2. On December 26 the Minister received 
a report from Liguori Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Abitibi Coach 
Lines and Transportation Company Limited, 
Val D’Or, P.Q. (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On December 13 the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
the Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Com- 
pany Limited, Prescott, Ont. The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of Liguori Pepin, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Dee., 1950, p. 2054). Constitution 
of the Board had not been completed at 
the end of the month. 

2. On December 27 the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, and the 
Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator Depart- 
ment), Vancouver. The Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report 
of G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer (See 
above). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed by the Minister on 


October 19, 1950, to deal with matters in 
dispute between Eldorado Mining and 
Refining (1944) Limited, Port Hope, Ont., 
and Local No. 13173, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2054), was fully constituted on December 
2 with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Schwenger was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. J. P. 
Pratt, K.C., and Herbert Orliffe, both of 
Toronto, who had _ previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed by the Minister on 
November 17, 1950, to deal with matters 
in dispute between Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and Local No. 
1454, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., Jan., 1951, 
p. 56), was fully constituted on December 
14 with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge R. 8. Clark, Guelph, Ont., as Chair- 
man. Judge Clark was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. R. V. Hicks and A. F. MacArthur, 
both of Toronto, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Consent to Prosecute Refused 


During the month the Minister refused 
consent to prosecute in the matter of an 
application, submitted under Section 46 of 
the Act by the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
for consent to prosecute Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, P.Q., for alleged violations 
of certain provisions of the Act (L.G., Aug., 
1950, p. 1173). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


During December advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the Lake- 
head Terminal Elevator Association, repre- 
senting ten elevator companies at Fort 


William and Port Arthur, and the Brother- 


hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, had been settled following 
receipt by the parties of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with the dispute (L.G., Oct., 
1950, p. 1669) and following further inter- 
vention by the Department of Labour. 
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Award of the Honourable Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, Arbitrator 
in the Matter of the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 


Pursuant to my appointment by P.C. 
4994, dated October 17, 1950, I proceeded 
to hear this matter at the City of Mont- 
real on the 27th, 30th and 31st days of 
October, and the Ist, 8th, 9th and 10th 
days of November, 1950, and for that 
purpose was attended by representatives of 
the railways and the organizations of the 
employees concerned, as set out in 
Appendix “A” hereto. Further material 
was subsequently filed on November 20, 
December 1 and 5, 1950. 

The railways represented before me 
operate 92 per cent of the total railway 
mileage in Canada. The employees directly 
concerned constitute what is known as the 
non-operating employees, as distinct from 
the employees who actually operate the 
trains, that is, engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and yardmen. The non- 
operating employees of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways, 
the two largest systems, number 85,484 in 
the case of the former and 62,979 in the 
case of the latter, a total of 148,463. There 
are in addition 6,286 hotel employees and 
2,977 water transport employees. The non- 
operating employees who are organized, are 
divided into two major groups, composed 
of fifteen international and two national 
labour unions. 

The operating employees, some 31,461, 
have also served notices for wage increases 
of various amounts, as to which negotiations 
are in progress, and J am given to under- 
stand that any change in wages or hours 
of the non-operating employees inevitably 
influences settlement of the same matters 
with respect to operating employees. All 
of the approximately 189,000 employees of 
the two main systems are therefore either 
directly or indirectly involved. I have set 
out in Schedule I the wage rates of the 
main classifications of the first-mentioned 
group, and in Schedule II those of the 
second. Railway employees are, in addi- 
tion, entitled to certain pass privileges and 
pensions. General statements as to the 
latter in the case of the two major systems 
are set out in Schedules III and IV. 

By reason of its bearing on the ques- 
tions here involved, a short history leading 
up to the present situation is relevant. 

On the 16th of June, 1949, the various 
unions served upon the railways notices to 
treat with respect to the revision of all 
existing agreements, the specified matters 
to be negotiated being 

1. An increase of seven cents in hourly 
rates of pay in the case of the inter- 
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national organizations, and ten cents in 
the case of the national organizations. 

2. The establishment of a five-day, 
forty-hour work week instead of the 
existing forty-eight-hour week, effective 
September 1, 1949, the existing weekly 
earnings for forty-eight hours to be 
maintained in respect of the forty-hour 
week, with overtime to be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half. 


On receipt of this notice, the railways, 
under date of the 4th of July, 1949, served 
notice indicating their willingness to con- 
sider the matters raised, and asked on 
their part for changes in certain terms of 
the existing agreements deemed by the 
railways to be unduly onerous and restric- 
tive of efficient operation. Negotiations 
proceeded, but as no agreement resulted, 
resort was first had to conciliation at the 
hands of officers of the Department of 
Labour. Subsequently two boards of con- 
ciliation under a common chairman were 
appointed and they reported on April 11, 
1950. The railways accepted the findings 
of the boards, but the employees did not, 
and a strike took place at 6:00 am. of 
August 22, 1950. The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act was passed on 
August 30, 1950, and I have been given 
to understand that September 1st is to be 
taken as the day upon which the employees 
returned to work. 

It is provided by subsection 1 of Section 
5 of the statute that, failing agreement 
between a railway company and a union, 
either as to the terms of a collective agree- 
ment to which the Act applies, or as to 
any revision or amendment thereof, the 
Governor in Council shall appoint an 
arbitrator to decide all matters not then 
agreed upon between them that appear to 
the arbitrator necessary to be decided for 
conclusion of such collective agreement, 
including the fixing of a term during which 
the agreement shall operate and, subject 
to subsection 2, the fixing of a day or 
days, whether before or after the decision 
of the arbitrator, to which the terms of 
the collective agreement may be retroactive. 

By subsection 8, it is provided that in 
deciding any “matter” under the section, 
the arbitrator shall decide the matter 

within the limits of the proposals that 
he determines were made by the railway 
companies and the unions in respect of 
that matter 


at the time negotiations were terminated 
between them on August 26, 1950, or which 


were made by either after the commence- 
ment of the statute at any time -before 
the “matter” came before him 


which narrow these limits. 


The arbitrator, however, may not reduce 
the increase of four cents per hour in 


Railway Companies 
1. A 4-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective September 1, 1950. 
2. A 5-day, 40-hour week to 
September 1, 1951. 


begin 


3. A 2-year contract to run from Septem- 
ber 1, 1950. 

4, An agreement along lines indicated by 
the negotiating committee (of the 
unions) as satisfactory to negotiate 
amendments in certain rules. 

5. A clause dealing with payment of, 
straight time up to 48 hours a week in 
the event of a national emergency. 

6. Hotel and water transport workers to 
be covered in a separate contract for 
one year, to be granted an increase of 
2 cents per hour effective September 1, 
1950. 


At the same time, there was in existence 
an alternative proposal on the part of the 
unions as follows:— 


1. A 5-cent per hour wage increase retro- 
active to January 1, 1950, provided a 
cost-of-living bonus clause be made 
effective at once granting a 1-cent per 
hour wage increase for each one point 
rise in the cost-of-living index. 


The other terms of this proposal were 
identical with items 2 to 6 of the employees’ 
other proposal set out above. 

No changes were made by either the 
companies or the unions up to the time 
the arbitration opened. 

It was contended on behalf of the 
employees at one stage of the hearings that 
each of their alternative proposals was a 
“package” offer, to which effect must be 
given in toto or not at all, with the result 
that if the arbitrator did not ultimately 
adopt the seven-cent or the five-cent term, 
the employees would be free from their 
offer of a two-year contract. It was argued 
that in that event the arbitrator could fix 
a term of less but not more than two 
years, as the upper limit would have been 
established by the proposal of the railways. 

This contention is obviously fallacious 
and excluded by the terms of the statute 
which fixes, at the date mentioned, the 
positions of the parties distributively with 


existing wage rates provided for by 
Section 3. 

It is therefore necessary to determine at 
the outset the area in dispute between the 
parties, and I find that the respective 
positions of the railways and the employees 


on August 26, 1950, were as follows:— 


Unions 


1. A 7-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective June 1, 1950. 

2. A 5-day, 40-hour week effective June 1, 
1951, with a 3-months’ transitional 
period during which straight time would 
be payable up to 48 hours a week. 


3. Same as No. 3 opposite. 


4. Same as No. 4 opposite. 


5. Same as No. 5 opposite. 


6. Hotel and water transport employees to 
be dealt with on the same basis as the 
other employees. 


respect to each term of their respective 
proposals. The contention was ultimately 
withdrawn, and it was agreed that the 
duration of each contract to be settled was 
two years throughout. 

There was some discussion also as to the 
content to be given to the somewhat general 
language employed on each side in items 4 
and 5 of the proposals, but any misunder- 
standing between the parties as to these 
has now been settled. Exhibit 27 deals 
with item 4, and is as follows:— 

In order to conclude the collective 
agreements to which the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act applies it will be 
necessary for the parties to each collec- 
tive agreement to negotiate with respect 
to the ten changes in rules contained in 
the railways’ proposals in an effort to 
reach agreement on such changes. 


Therefore it is hereby agreed that:— 

1. Any matter arising out of such 
negotiations not agreed upon by the 
parties to the individual collective 
agreement and which is necessary 
to be decided for the conclusion of 
the collective agreement subject to 
the Maintenance of Railway Oper- 
ation Act shall be referred by the 
parties to such agreement for 
decision to a referee. 
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2. Such referee shall be chosen by 
agreement by the parties concerned. 
In the event of failure to agree on 
a suitable referee they shall jointly 
request the Minister of Labour of 
the Dominion of Canada to appoint 
such referee. 


3. Such referee shall decide only the 
points coming within the scope of 
Section 1 hereof, referred to him in 
writing by the parties jointly or 
severally. He shall receive sub- 
missions from the representatives of 
both parties and may require such 
other information as he may deem 
necessary to enable him to reach a 
decision. His decision shall be 
rendered in writing within fifteen 
days of the close of his hearings 
and shall be final and binding on 
both parties, subject only to the 
parties mutually agreeing to adopt 
a principle other than the decision 
of the referee. 


4, The expense of such referee and of 
any necessary hearings shall be 
divided equally between the parties 
hereto. 


Item 5 is dealt with by Exhibit 30, which 
is as follows:— 


In the event that the Government of 
Canada officially informs the Companies 
and Unions that the international situa- 
tion has created emergency conditions 
which require extraordinary efforts on the 
part of all industry and all Canadians, 
it is agreed that the Unions will waive 
penalties on overtime which would not 
have been deemed to be overtime under 
the contracts existing at the date of this 
agreement. 


It is the common understanding that 
“the contracts existing at the date of this 
agreement” means the contracts existing at 
the date of the exhibit, apart from any 
change of terms which may be effected by 
this award. 


For the purpose of bringing the forty- 
hour week into operation, the parties have 
also entered into the following agreement 
(Exhibit 28) :— 

1. The parties hereto have agreed that 
a forty-hour week is to be estab- 


lished for certain categories of 
railway employees. 
2. For the purpose of establishing 


principles to govern the application 
of a forty-hour week to such rail- 
way employees the parties agree 
that representatives from the organ- 
izations and the railways shall 
constitute a sub-committee. 
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3. This sub-committee shall prepare a 
master agreement, setting out the 
principles that are to govern the 
revision of the individual wage 
agreements to give effect to the 
forty-hour week, and providing for 
a method of final disposition of any 
disputes that may arise in applying 
these principles to the individual 
wage agreements. 

4. In the event that the sub-committee 
is unable to reach agreements as to 
any one or more of such principles 
to govern the revision of the 
individual wage agreements, the 
parties hereto shall endeavour to 
agree on a referee to decide such 
point or points at issue. Failing 
agreement between the parties on a 
suitable referee they shall jointly 
request the Minister of Labour of 
the Dominion of Canada to appoint 
such referee. 


5. Such referee shall decide only the 
points referred to him in writing by 
the sub-committee. He shall receive 
submissions from the representatives 
of each party on the sub-committee 
and may require such other infor- 
mation as he may deem necessary 
to enable him to reach a decision. 
His decision shall be rendered in 
writing within fifteen days of the 
close of his hearings and shall be 
final and binding on both parties, 
subject only to the parties mutually 
agreeing to adopt a principle other 
than the decision of the referee. 

6. The expenses of such referee and of 
any necessary hearings shall be 
divided equally between the parties 
hereto. 

7. This agreement shall be effective 
7th November, 1950, and shall 
remain in effect until completion of 
the master agreement as referred to 
in Section 3. 


The consummation of these agreements 
greatly facilitated the arbitration and I 
cannot refrain from expressing apprecia- 
tion of the spirit which brought them 
about, which in fact prevailed throughout 
the hearings. 

With respect to the request for the 
check-off included in the notice to treat of 
the national organizations, I determined as 
a fact at the hearings that this did not 
remain as one of the matters in dispute 
on August 26, 1950. It is therefore not a 
matter to be dealt with in this arbitration. 
“On behalf of the unions it is contended 
that the effect of the statute has been to 
equate the hotel and water transport 


employees with the other employees here 
in question, so that if there is to be an 
adjustment in wages or hours as to the 
latter group, the same must apply to all. 
In support of this contention reference is 
made to certain expressions in the preamble 
of the statute. I was also referred to the 
discussion in Parliament when the Bill was 
under consideration. 

In my opinion, the language of subsection 
3 of Section 5 is clear and mandatory. The 
arbitrator is to decide any particular matter 
“within the limits of the proposals that he 
determines were made by the railway 
companies and the unions in respect of 
that matter” at the time pointed out by 
the statute. Accordingly, even if there can 
be said to be any ambiguity in the pre- 
amble, which I do not suggest, the operative 
provisions must govern. 

So far as the employees other than the 
hotel and water transport employees are 
concerned, the reason that the forty-hour 
week became statutory is due to the fact 
that it was a common term of the pro- 
posals on each side, the only difference 
being as to its effective date. With respect 
to the hotel and water transport employees, 
however, the railways’ proposal was on the 
basis of continuation of the existing forty- 
eight-hour week and they were proposing a 
one year contract. Accordingly, in their 
case the area in dispute so far as the 
standard work week and contract period are 
concerned, lies between forty-eight hours 
and forty hours, and between one year and 
two years. With respect to rates per hour, 
the railways offered two cents, while the 
unions proposed the same alternative in- 
creases as they designed to apply to the 
other employees. The statute, by Section 8, 
has expressly given an increase of four cents 
to all employees including hotel and water 
transport employees, so that so far as wage 
rates are concerned, the area in dispute 
with respect to these employees is the same 
as in the case of the other employees. I 
propose to deal with the questions affecting 
the hotel and water transport staffs after 
I have dealt with those relating to the other 
employees here in question. 

With respect to hourly rates, the request 
of the employees in June 1949 for seven 
cents and ten cents was, as put in their 
written submission in these proceedings 

calculated simply to maintain the living 

standards established in 1948 and the 
cost of living-wage relationship which 
then existed. 


It is pointed out by the employees that 
the cost-of-living index has continued to 
rise substantially since June 1949, so that 
a larger amount would have been then 


warranted if the subsequent course of 
events could have beén envisaged. Accord- 
ingly, it is urged that the only way recoup- 
ment can now be attained is by increasing 
the hourly rate by the full seven cents 
asked for, and by a direction that the 
increase be made retroactive. 

The case for the employees is exclu- 
sively rested upon this maintenance of 
living standard basis. Although it is 
“buttressed”, as their submissions state, by 
comparisons with rates in outside industry, 
the employees’ case remains “based on cost- 
of-living increase.” From this point of 
view, taken by itself, the relevant facts are 
as follows:— 

The cost-of-living index, on the 1935 to 
1939 base equalling 100, stood at 169-8 on 
September 1, 1950. This represents a rise 
of 67-3 per cent above the annual average 
index of 101°5 for the year 1939. In 
the last-mentioned year, the average 
hourly earnings of non-operating railway 
employees, the group here in question, were 
57-6 cents. Merely to have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living, a rate of 
96-4 cents would have been required. 
Actually, immediately prior to the passing 
of the statute, the rate was 101-9 cents, 
and by virtue of the four-cent increase 
awarded by Section 3 of the statute, the 
rate is now 105-9 cents. 

The last increase prior to that of 1950 
was effected by an agreement of July 16, 
1948, made retroactive to March 1, 1948, 
which increased all railway wages by seven- 
teen cents per hour. As there has been no 
wage rate change since that time until that 
effected by the statute of 1950, both parties 
accept 101-9 cents, the rate of average 
hourly earnings in 1949, as the rate estab- 
lished by the agreement of 1948, and as the 
rate which prevailed until the passing of 
the statute. 

On behalf of the employees it is con- 
tended that the above increase of seventeen 
cents established a standard of living which 
should be maintained. They say this 
increase was granted by the railways and 
accepted by the employees, however 
unwillingly it may have been done on 
either side, and that theresshould be no 
attempt to go behind the relationship thus 
established for the determination of the 
propriety of their present claim. 

The railways, on the other hand, strongly 
contend, that such a stand is unsound. The 
railways say that the situation brought 
about in 1948 was the result of the threat 
of a strike and is therefore not to be 
regarded as a recognition on their part of 
a proper cost of living-wage rate relation- 
ship. They contend that a proper rate 
should only be arrived at on the basis of 
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the rise in the index from some period of 
relative stability, and they suggest either 
1939 or the period under price and wage 
control which ended in 1946. 

For the purposes of this arbitration, I am 
prepared to accept the contention of the 
‘employees for the reason that I do not 
think I can re-try the merits of any dispute 
which may have existed in 1948, or go 
behind the situation which was then brought 
into being. But I think that in consider- 
ing the situation prevailing in June 1949, 
at the time of the notice to treat, and 
subsequently, the proper starting point is 
the situation existing in June 1948 rather 
than March. The settlement was in fact 
made in July, and I think it must be taken 
that it was designed to take care of the 
situation then existing in so far as that was 
disclosed by the information then avail- 
able. The cost-of-living index figure as of 
June 1, 1948, namely, 154-3, had then been 
published. 

Acceptance of a contrary view is, I think, 
excluded by the facts. The employees have 
filed an exhibit which shows that, on the 
basis there given, namely, that a rise of 
one point in the cost-of-living index calls 
for an increase of forty cents per week, 
the new rate set in July had already fallen 
behind the increase in the index since 
March by $2.44 per week or five cents 
per hour. ' 

I do not think it reasonable to assume 
that the parties dealt on any such basis, 
but rather on the basis of the existing 
situation as it was then known. The dating 
back to March 1, 1948, may well have been 
to compensate, to that extent, for some 
such factor as the time occupied in reach- 
ing agreement, or it may be for other 
reasons. 

It may be well to point out here that 
the basis of forty cents per week used in 
the employees’ exhibit above referred to, is 
purely arbitrary, as the amount required 
to keep any given wage rate on a parity 
with increases in the index is a mathe- 
matical problem. The amount required, 
based on the wage rate of 101-9 cents 
existing in June 1948, is -66 cents per hour 
or 31:68 cents per week for each point 
rise in the index. This, however, does not 
affect the point under discussion. 

At June 1, 1949, the index stood at 160-5, 
a rise of 6-2 points from June 1948, which 
called on the former date, for an increase 
in the wage rate of four cents per hour. 
An increase of seven cents would not have 
been called for until approximately June 
1950, when the index had reached 165-4. 
There are other factors which call for 
consideration. 
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That that is so is pointea vat by the fact 
that on August 10, 1950, the railways offered 
and the employees rejected an increase in 
hourly rates of eight and one-half cents 
because of the request for the early estab- 
lishment of the five-day, forty-hour week, 
now made statutory. 

When the new work week comes into 
effect, the hourly wage rates of the 
employees will be increased by 20 per cent, 
ie. by 20°38 cents in the case of the 
average rate of 101-9, to which is to be 
added the statutory increase of four cents, 
making a total of 126-3 cents. 

For the bulk of the employees, the 
change to the forty-hour week will not in 
itself result in any increase in weekly 
earnings, but rather in a slight decrease, 
although for some 20,000 back-shop workers 
there will be an actual cash increase of 
$4.80 per week. The decrease above 
referred to arises from the manner in 
which both the railways and the employees 
agree the hourly rate consequent upon the 
reduction in the standard work week is to 
be calculated. It is agreed that the 20 
per cent increase to maintain earnings is 
to be applied to the rate, 101-9 cents, in 
force immediately before the statutory 
increase of four cents went into effect, thus 
increasing that figure by 20°38 cents, to 
which the four cents is then to be added. 
The new rate, therefore, becomes 126-3 
cents. The present rate is 105-9 cents. If 
it were increased by 20 per cent, the new 
rate would be 127-1 cents. The difference 
between the two on a weekly basis is 32 
cents, the decrease in question. 

On the other hand, the present hourly 
rate for the back-shop worker is 126 cents, 
the same rate as prevails in the case of 
the running shops. The latter, however, 
work the full forty-eight hours, earning 
$61.49 as a consequence, while the former 
have for many years worked only forty- 
four hours for a weekly wage of $56.36. 
When the conversion to the new standard 
work week occurs for both employees, it 
will be necessary that both classes working 
the same number of hours should receive 
the same weekly wage. The new weekly 
wage in the case of the running shop 
worker, calculated as explained above, will 
be $61.16, to which level it will be neces- 
sary to bring the back-shop worker, by 
increasing his weekly wage by $4.80. The 
shortening in hours worked of all employees, 
on the basis of average hours worked in 
1949, namely, 47-1, the latest figure avail- 
able, will amount to 7-1 hours per week. 
Actually, it is eight hours for the bulk of 
the employees, but four in the case of 
the back-shop workers and part of the 
clerical staff. 
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To show that they have not done as 
well as others in the matter of wage. rates, 
the employees refer to a table of “Index 
Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada by 
Industry, 1941-1948” to be found at pages 
1208-1209 of the Lasour Gazerte for 
October 1949. The index base is the figure 
100 established in 1939. The employees 
seek to compare the index number for 
steam railway wage rates in 1948, namely, 
170-2, with the general average for all 
industry, namely, 195-8, and. they contend 
that 

these figures show glaringly that rail- 
way workers have not done as well as 
many others. 


The table above referred to, however, 
cannot be used for the purpose for which 
it is sought to be used. This table merely 
shows the percentages of increase in par- 
ticular industries and in the average for all 
industry since the year 1939, but unless 
the relation existing between wage rates in 
1939 is known, it is quite impossible to use 
the table to establish that a greater per- 
centage increase since then in one industry 
than im another establishes a state of 
deficiency in the latter. In other words, 
an industry already paying a high rate in 
1939 might well not show as great an 
increase by 1948 as an industry in which 
the rate paid in 1939 was low. 

It might also be pointed out that if 
one may disregard the fact that the 
average rate figures of the _ railway 
employees which have been used in this 
arbitration include overtime as well as 
straight time, a fact which should not affect 
the result too greatly, the index now 
prevailing in the case of the non-operating 
railway workers would be 184. Taking into 
consideration the effect of the forty-hour 
week, it becomes 219. In the meantime, 
no doubt, the overall index will itself have 
increased beyond 195-8. The whole of this 
discussion is, however, not helpful. Resort 
to the table for such a purpose as the above 
merely produces a misleading impression. 

However, the position of the railway 
employee in comparison with comparable 
employment in outside industry, on a 
proper basis of comparison, is useful, and 
it will be convenient at this point to 
examine that situation. In so doing it is 
necessary to have resort to average figures, 
and I should say a word in that respect. 

During the course of the hearings, when 
discussion was proceeding on the basis of 
the average wage rate of the railway 
employees here in question, I asked to be 
furnished with information as to the scale 
of wages actually being paid, as an average 
figure, of necessity, indicates that numbers 


of employees are receiving less and others 
more than the average, and I wished to 
have before me the actual rates. That 
information was supplied and is embodied 
in Schedules I and II hereof. 

In subsequent submissions in writing 
filed by the employees, it is said that. 


Our basic objection to this is that a 
dispute of this sort, involving a large 
request based on increased living costs, 
cannot be the subject of a solution by 
averages. First, of course, in order to 
establish the railway average wage, 105-9 
cents now and 126-3 cents when the five- 
day week becomes effective, there have 
to be many rates higher and many lower 
than the average. There are now many 
thousands getting from eighty-five to 
ninety-five cents per hour. It is no help 
to them and their families to say that 
the average railway wage is 105-9 cents 
and that some are getting higher. And 
there has already been discussion of the 
impracticability of increasing some rates 
of pay and not others, not only because 
of the equal impact on all wages of the 
cost-of-living increase, but because long 
established differentials would be dis- 
turbed. These differentials are not just 
haphazard. Behind them are years of 
experience and adjustments, decisions of 
several conciliation boards and wage 
decisions of the War Labour Board. 
They represent a sort of scientific wage 
rate relationship based on many factors 
—job content, degree of responsibility, 
hazards, etc. 


Had either of the contending parties 
adduced any evidence enabling me to say 
that the wage rate in the case of any 
particular classification of railway employee 
was insufficient, from the standpoint of 
maintaining a reasonably proper standard 
of living, or in comparison with current 
rates in outside industry, or for any other 
reason, I should have been quite prepared 
to deal with it and to make any adjust- 
ment such evidence called for. The 
employees’ case, however, has not been put 
that way. What is asked for is the same 
increase in cents per hour for all classi- 
fications of railway employees. There is no 
basis upon which such a case can be dealt 
with that I know of, or which has been 
suggested, apart from the use of average 
figures. Indeed, both sides have had resort 
to them. The very exhibit to which I 


~ have already referred, which was filed on 


behalf of the employees for the purpose 
of showing the extent to which the railway 
wage rate had lagged behind the cost-of- 
living index, uses for that purpose the 
average rate of 101-9 cents of railway 
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employees in June 1948. Similarly, the table 
from the Lasour Gazerts, discussed above, 
also adduced in evidence by the employees, 
uses average figures and nothing else. 

To employ the average rate to ascertain 
to what extent wages have kept pace with 
the rise or fall in the cost-of-living index, 
is in fact to do in one operation the same 
thing as would be required if the wage rate 
for each classification of employee were 
considered separately. The real incongruity 
comes in if the increase in cents per hour, 
indicated by the use of the average figure, 
is applied to the wage rate of each classi- 
fication without discrimination. It is clear 
that in the case of a rate, say, of 75 cents 
per hour, a smaller absolute increase is 
required to keep it in line with any given 
upward rise in the index, than in the case 
of a rate of $1 per hour. Accordingly, to 
apply the same cents per hour increase to 
both, as the employees themselves ask, is 
to favour the lower paid employees at the 
expense of the higher paid classifications. 

The only information which I have been 
given as to rates of particular classifica- 
tions of railway employees in comparison 
with rates prevailing in outside industry for 
similar occupations, was submitted by the 
railway companies. This is set out in full 
in Schedules V and VI, to which I shall 
have occasion to refer more particularly a 
little later. 

In making a comparison between railway 
wage rates and rates paid in outside indus- 
try, there are certain facts which should be 
kept in mind. The railway wage structure 
has been developed by collective bargaining 
over a long period, and recognized relation- 
ships or differentials of the character 
referred to by the employees above have 
been established between the various 
occupations. 

For the railways it is accordingly con- 
tended that any comparison of railway 
rates with outside rates, to be fair, must 
proceed on the basis of a comparison 
between groups of rates rather than merely 
as between particular rates for individual 
_ occupations, as it may be that conditions 
in outside industry have caused particular 
rates to be established on a higher level 
than in railway service. A second con- 
sideration is that for a majority of occupa- 
tions within the railway, rates of pay are 
uniform across the country, and where 
differences exist as between different areas, 
these differences are between eastern and 
western Canada rather than between the 
larger and the smaller localities. The 
railways point out that in outside industry 
there are marked regional differentials 
distinct from differences to be found 
between rates prevailing in large centres 
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and those in smaller centres in the same 
territory. Therefore, a comparison between 
particular rates in outside industry in the 
highest paying locality and rates prevailing 
in the railway is not to be made if the 
present structure of railway wage rates is 
to persist. 

The railways also say that there is a 
third factor concerning the mechanical 
trades in which, in a number of instances, 
the work performed is closely comparable 
to that performed in outside industry. 
Under the existing railway wage structure 
for such trades, the railways and the 
employees, by mutual agreement, have 
established a uniform rate for the fully- 
qualified craftsman rather than rates for 
each trade. It is also said that the railway 
wage structure makes less provision for 
grading craftsmen in different trades than 
is the practice in outside industry, and 
while the railway mechanic is paid on the 
basis that he is fully qualified in his trade, 
he may not be fully employed up to his 
qualifications and may in fact spend a 
considerable portion of his time on, work 
that in outside industry would be assigned 
to a lower grade mechanic. It is said that 
this has been particularly the case with 
men upgraded from helpers’ positions as a 
result of shortages of trained mechanics. 

All of this merely emphasizes the obvious 
fact that in comparing railway wage rates 
with wage rates outside, the comparison 
should be with those sections of industry 
in which the nature and variety of employ- 
ment, the proportions of male and female 
employees, and the territorial distribution 
are really comparable. The railway 
employees here in question are located all 
across the country in areas where industry 
is concentrated and where wages generally 
are high, as well as in less concentrated or 
agricultural areas where rates are lower, 
and railway occupations cover a wide range 
from that of the skilled craftsman to the 
unskilled labourer, and from the dispatcher 
to the office boy, the wage structure having 
been built up by agreement to give effect 
rather to differences in responsibility and 
job content than primarily to geographical 
distribution. 

The employees seek to compare the rail- 
way wage rate with rates paid in a number 
of particular industries, namely, 

Petroleum and its products 
Automobiles and parts 

Heavy electrical equipment 

Coal mining 

Pulp and: paper mills 

Metal mining 

Primary iron and: steel 

Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 
Agricultural implements 


and refer to the fact that the table appear- 
ing on page 8 of “Man-Hours and Hourly 
Earnings” as of August 1, 1950, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
shows twenty-three individual industries, 
including those mentioned above, paying 
more than 105-9 cents, the rate presently 
being paid by the railways. These refer- 
ences are all to “average” figures. 

In the first place, this comparison does 
not take into consideration the effect on 
railway rates of the forty-hour week 
already discussed, which, of course, is not 
yet in effect. 

Further, the employees do not state 
why any of these industries afford a 
proper comparison with non-operating rail- 
way employees, and I do not think it can 
fairly be said that any one particular 
operation such as is presented by each of 
the above references furnishes an adequate 
comparison when placed beside the railway 
industry. Left to myself, I do not think 
that the nature of the work or the condi- 
tions involved in the mining of coal, for 
instance, are comparable to the case I have 
to consider. 

Again, petroleum and its products, apart 
from other considerations, is not compar- 
able as it is highly localized and, does not 
present the same diversity of occupation as 
that existing among the non-operating 
railway employees. As to automobiles and 
parts, I do not think this industry 
furnishes an adequate comparison, if for 
no other reason than that at the present 
time at least, and for some time past, the 
industry, by reason of the almost insatiable 
demand for its product, has been able to 
pay high wages and pass on increases to 
the consumer, at the same time maintain- 
ing what would appear to be a compara- 
tively high level of profit. Further, the 
automobile industry has a history not only 
of high wages but of seasonal lay-offs due 
to changes in models. There are some 
seasonal lay-offs in the case of the 
employees in question here, namely, at 
ports where navigation ceases in the winter 
months, and in the western provinces after 
the movement of the grain is finished, but, 
by and large, railway employment offers 
the security afforded by continuity of 
employment. 

Without going through the list in detail, 
a fair comparison on the basis of the 
factors already mentioned, is, in my opinion, 
furnished as nearly as may be, by the 
group of industries fallmg under the head 
of “durable goods manufacturing.” That 
section of industry. employs probably a 
higher proportion of skilled workers than 
is the case with manufacturing generally, 
and the proportion of female employees is 
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said, on the material before me, to be about 
the same as in the case of non-operating 
railway employees. Generally speaking, 
women in industry earn less than men, and 
the proportion of female employees is 
accordingly an important item in any 
proper comparison. In 1948 the durable 
goods industry was used as a basis of com- 
parison for similar purposes in the United 
States by a presidential board which had 
to consider problems akin to those arising 
here. 

Of the nine industries particularly men- 
tioned by the employees, all but three, 
namely, petroleum and its products, coal 
mining, and pulp and paper mills, are in- 
cluded in the durable goods industry, and 
of the twenty-three referred to, all but five 
additional, namely, meat products, rubber 
products, distilled malt liquor, local trans- 
portation and building construction, are also 
included in durable goods, if I have 
correctly identified them in the table 
referred to. The exceptions do not appear 
to me to be relevant. 

The railways point out that the employees 
here in question do not include its more 
highly paid employees, namely, the oper- 
ating employees, and it is said therefore 
that any comparison is pro tanto unfavour- 
able to them if only part of the railway 
industry is taken into consideration. This 
is no doubt true, and the circumstance 
mentioned might well render a comparison 
which did not take it into account value- 
less for some purposes. But for use for a 
purpose such as is here in question, I think 
the fact which is pointed out does not 
sufficiently affect the situation as to render 
inapplicable the proposed comparison. 

According to the Bureau of Statistics, the 
average hourly earnings for 1948 in durable 
goods were 98:4 cents, while that of the 
employees here in question were 98-3 cents. 
This latter figure is due to the existence 
in January and February of that year of 
the lower wage rate in operation prior to 
the increase of 17 cents which came into 
effect on March 1. As I have already 
said, hourly earnings after this increase 
were 101-9 cents. The average hours 
worked in the durable goods industry in 


’ 1948 were 42:3 per week and the average 


weekly wage $41.62, while in the case of 
the employees here in question, the average 
hours worked were 47-7 per week and the 
average weekly wage $40.68, using the 
average rate of 85-3 cents per hour in force 
in 1947 before the increase in rates of 1948. 
On the basis of 101-9 cents, the rate in 
effect after the increase, weekly earnings 
were $48.60. In June 1949, when the 
employees’ notice was given, average hourly 
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earnings in the case of durable goods had 
advanced to 106-5 cents, which was also the 
average for the year. 

The latest figure is that for August 1, 
1950, when the durable goods rate had 
advanced to 112-5 cents. The average 
hours worked in the durable goods industry 
in August 1950 were 42-7, with weekly 
earnings of $48.03, as against average hours 
worked in the case of the railway 
employees at that time of 47-1 (taking the 
1949 average) and average weekly earnings 
of $47.99. 

Both sides have presented their sub- 
missions as to what can reasonably be fore- 
cast as to the wage rate which will prevail 
in the durable goods industry in 1951. 

The railways point out that the strong 
upward movement in hourly earnings in 
durable goods started about June 1946, and 
that in the fifty months to August 1950, 
average hourly earnings increased by 37-4 
cents or an average of -75 cents per month. 
If this rate of advance be projected to 
June 1951, it shows a figure of 120-0 cents 
on that date. The railways contend that 
the period they have chosen as a base for 
their calculations includes the whole period 
of post-war inflation since the lifting of 
controls. 

Alternatively they take as a base the 
first six months of 1950. In that period, 
average hourly earnings in durable goods 
rose by 3:0 cents, an average of -50 cents 
per month. Projecting this rise to June 
1951 gives the figure of 117-5 cents per 
hour. 

The employees criticize both these bases. 
They contend that the period from June 
1946 to August 1950 includes not only the 
rapid post-war inflation period from April 
1946 to September 1948, but also the period 
described as a period of comparative 
stability.from September 1948 to February 
1950. They take the twenty-nine months 
from April 1946 to September 1948 as the 
basis of their projection, the average in- 
crease being -89 cents a month. The 
resulting figure on June 1, 1951, is 121-4 
cents. 

The employees.contend that the base they 
have used is a much more realistic one than 
either employed by the railways for the 
reason that it would appear that a period 
of rapid rise in the cost-of-living index is 
in prospect, when one considers the advance 
in the months February to October 1950 
in comparison with that of the first seven 
months following April 1946, and also 
because of the trend toward the forty-hour 
week which the employees say is evident 
in outside industry and which will push up 
average earnings. 
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I should point out that both parties made 
their projections to September 1, 1951, that 
being the date the railways were contending 
should be fixed as the effective date for 
the institution of the forty-hour week. As 
I have determined that the date should be 
June 1, 1951, I have adjusted the respective 
contentions to that date. My reasons for 
selecting this date will appear subsequently. 

The employees also point out that the 
rate of 126-3 cents which will come into 
operation “in 1951 for the railway worker 
as a result of the forty-hour week will con- 
tinue for the duration of the contract here 
in question, namely, to September 1, 1982, 
and thereafter while negotiations for a new 
contract may be going on, during all of 
which time they estimate that the rate in 
durable goods manufacturing will continue 
to rise, and they project figures for durable 
goods considerably in excess of 126-3 cents. 

Both sides admit that projection into the 
future on any basis is risky, and as to that 
there can be no doubt. However, for what 
they are worth, these estimates of the con- 
tending parties as to the comparative situa- 


tion next June show the durable goods’ 


worker in receipt of a weekly wage varying 
from $49.72 to $51.59, depending upon 
whether one uses an hourly rate of 117-0 
or 121-4 cents. On the other hand, the 
position of the railway worker as of next 
June, based upon his present earnings, will 
be $50.52 for a standard work week of forty 


hours, the hourly rate being 126-3 cents. . 


On the above basis, therefore, weekly earn- 
ings will be much the same, but the railway 
employee will be working approximately 
two and one-half hours less per week than 
his fellow workman in durable goods. In 
1948 the average hours worked in durable 
goods industry were 42:3, in 1949 the 
figure was 42-5, while in 1950 to August 
it had become 42-6. In the above computa- 
tion I have taken the average figure for 
1949. According to the annual survey of 
the Department of Labour, the average 
normal work week in the durable goods 
industry in the years 1947 to 1949 inclusive 
was 45:0 hours, 44-9 hours and 44-2 hours 
respectively. 

It should be kept in mind, of course, that 
the railway worker now works forty-eight 
hours for the weekly return shown above. 
The reduction in hours next June from 
forty-eight to forty will, however, improve 
his position very materially and the ques- 
tion arises as to the light, from an economic 
standpoint, in which this improvement is 
to be regarded. 

In their submissions as to the relation 
between the cost-of-living index and wage 
rates, the employees seek to keep separate 
and distinct the additional three cents per 
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hour for which they now ask, and the 
increase in hourly rates occasioned by the 
institution of the shortened work week with 
maintenance of present earnings. ‘Their 
position is that the two are separate and 
distinct issues, the one being asked for on 
the basis of increased cost of living, and 
the other “to conform with changing indus- 
trial and social standards relating thereto.” 

If it could be shown that the pattern 
exhibited by industry in the country gener- 
ally was such that the continuation by the 
railways of a standard other than the forty- 
hour week was so anachronistic that it 
should be ignored, the employees would 
doubtless have made their point. I cannot 
so find, however, and I shall have occasion 
to discuss that subject later. 

From the standpoint of the railways, the 
reduction in hours from forty-eight to forty, 
quite apart from the statutory increase of 
four cents, will result in payment of 20-38 
cents per hour more for each hour of labour 
performed in the new work week. The 
increase of 20°38 cents will not, however, 
cost the railways any more money except 
to the extent that necessary labour, formerly 
done in the forty-eight-hour week, remains 
undone at the end of the new week of forty 
hours. This will have to be paid for at 
the higher rate, and the railway cost may 
also be increased as the result of the in- 
creased rate for overtime. Prima facie the 
railways will have the cost of eight hours 
of labour at the standard rate to pay for, 
or 7-1 hours on the basis of the average 
hours worked in 1949. As to what will be 
the actual result, the parties are sharply 
divided. Exclusive of hotel and water 
transport employees, the railways estimate 
the annual cost of the forty-hour week at 
$80,917,900 on the basis of an increase to 
the full extent of 20 per cent. 

The employees contend that this estimate 
is purely hypothetical and will prove quite 
exaggerated. They say that 


labour has claimed that with the 
workers’ increased productivity, adoption 
of new methods of operation, and use 
of new equipment (such as the diesel 
engine), the cost of the five-day week 
will be eliminated entirely within a few 
years. 


They point to a substantial drop in the 
number of employees in the case of the 
United States roads in the first seven 
months of operation in 1949-1950 on the 
basis of forty hours instead of forty-eight, 
and they say that, as reported by the 
American railways themselves, earnings 
have gone up while operating costs have 
gone down. It is said that the best infor- 
mation obtainable indicates a figure im the 


United States of 84 per cent to 10 per cent 
instead of the 20 per cent estimate that 
had previously been made. Published 
figures, to which the employees refer, show 
substantial net revenue increases in 1950 
over 1949 in the case of American Class I 
roads. It is contended that such a result 
indicates that there has been considerable 
adjustment on the part of the railways to 
the necessities of the situation and that 
ways and means have been found of 
obviating a great deal of estimated expense. 
The employees therefore say it is reason- 
able that the same will prove to be the 
experience of Canadian railways. 

The railways contend, however, that it 
is too soon to draw any conclusion from 
the United States experience owing to 
strikes there in 1949, and the curtailment 
of railway service wherever possible, post- 
ponement of inevitable maintenance work 
and drastic reduction in staffs. It is said 
that the American railways have been 
unable to perceive any evidence of increased 
productivity, except possibly in office work. 
The railways regard as significant the fact 
that the New York Central Railroad has 
recently placed its car shops on a fifty- 
three-hour week, of which thirteen hours 
will have to be paid at- overtime rates, as 
well as the further fact that in September 
1950 the number of maintenance of way 
employees increased by 14:26 per cent over 
the previous year, and maintenance of 
equipment employees by 16-35 per cent. 

The railways also point out that increased 
mechanization involves increased capital 
outlay, and that while new equipment may 
at first require little in the way of main- 
tenance, the day comes when that is no 
longer true. 

With respect to the employees’ contention 
that ingenuity and ability will overcome all 
that is involved, the railways say that 

we are being asked to accept real 
expenses on the basis of hypothetical 
savings that we may be able to make, 
and that we are also being expected to 
pledge those savings to wage increases 
and not to benefits to the shipping public. 


Each of the two major railways has had 
some actual experience of the operation of 
the forty-hour week on self-contained units 
either owned or controlled by them, in the 
United States; the Canadian Pacific with 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad, of which it is the majority 
shareholder, and the Canadian National 
with the Grand Trunk Western Railroad. 
In the period May to August, 1950 (a 
period when it is said the immediate 
reorganization consequent on the introduc- 
tion of the forty-hour week had been 
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completed and when expenses incurred due 
to weather conditions would have less effect 
on the value of the experience as a com- 
parison with what might be expected in 
Canada), total disbursements of the “Soo 
Line” for labour were 8:4 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1949. 
At the same time there was a substantial 
increase in both net and gross ton miles, 
accompanied by substantial decreases in 
man-hours. The “Soo Line” shows also an 
absolute decrease in both straight time and 
overtime worked. 

The Grand Trunk shows an increase in 
total disbursements for labour of 9-5 per 
cent, and a reduction in straight time but 
an increase in overtime hours of 16-9 per 
cent, and in overtime compensation of 
39-2 per cent. Reports of both roads indi- 
cate very substantial economies in opera- 
tion have been effected. 

Whether these two American units are 
strictly analogous to Canadian railways may 
well be doubted. They are relatively short 
lines running through areas with probably 
denser populations than is the case with 
the Canadian roads, and they do not have 
a similar problem to that presented by the 
area north of Lake Superior. Other dis- 
tinguishing factors may also exist, as the 
railways point out in their submissions. 

However, I think it may be taken that 
these examples do, at the present time at 
least, put considerable substance in the 
criticism made by the employees of the 
railways’ estimate of cost, whatever the 
future may prove to be the fact. The 
employees contend that the examples given 
bear out the larger experience of the 
American Class I roads and justify an 
expectation that the Canadian experience 
will not greatly differ. Such a result may 
come about, but whether one takes the 
experience of the United States Class I 
roads or that of the two instances in which 
the Canadian railways have had experience, 
there is still involved, at present at least, 
a substantial item of cost to the railways 
consequent upon the institution of the 
forty-hour week, even though twenty per 
cent would appear to be an excessive 
estimate. 

In any event, from the standpoint of the 
employee, I think it may very well be said 
that the reduction of the full eight hours 
is not a matter to be taken into the scales 
when considering the value of that which 
he will receive by virtue of the change in 
the standard work week. In my opinion, 
the trend toward a reduction in hours of 
labour generally, which has undoubtedly 
been taking place, must be taken into 
consideration, and while that trend has not 
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reached the point of establishing the forty- 
hour week as the predominant standard, 
nevertheless, there has been considerable 
departure from that of forty-eight hours. 

The annual surveys of the Department 
of Labour already referred to, show that 
in October 1947, 52 per cent of all plant 
workers in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada were.on a normal work week of 
forty-five hours or less, while by October 
1949, the figure had increased to 63 per cent. 
In the same period, the number on forty- 
eight hours had decreased from 30 per cent 
to 20 per cent. It should also be pointed 
out that out of a total of 576,477 employees 
covered by the 1947 survey, only 108;587 
or 19 per cent were working on a five-day 
week of forty hours or less. There were 
numbers of other employees working on a 
five-day week but working over forty hours 
and up to as many as sixty hours. In 1949 
the employees on a five-day, forty-hour 
week or less numbered 178,308 out of a 
total of 720,249, or 25 per cent. 

The result would appear to be that, just 
as the full twenty per cent should not be 
taken as the extent to which railway costs 
will be increased by the reduction in the 
standard work week, that reduction, from 
the standpoint of the employee, should be 
discounted to the extent of the lag, on the 
part of the railways, behind the social trend 
toward shorter hours. But after such dis- 
count, and allowing for such a matter as 
increased productivity, there is left, in my 
opinion, a residue upon which, from the 
standpoint of the worker, some value should 
be placed. It is obvious that such value is 
not capable of reduction to exact mathe- 
matical terms. 

If a person be given a day in each week 
to do with as he please, he may use it to 
increase his earnings by other employ- 
ment; he may use it for the purpose of 
performing work for which he would other- 
wise have to pay someone else; he may 
employ it in whole or in part to better 
himself by further training or education; 
or he may simply accept it for the purpose 
of leisure. In any of these events, it is 
“worth” something to him. 

The employees here in question have, I 
think, themselves recognized the principle 
when, in August last, they refused an 
imcrease of 8-5 cents per hour based on 
continuance of the forty-eight-hour week in 
favour of a forty-hour week (with main- 
tenance of earnings) plus an increase of 
seven cents. The difference is only 1-5 
cents per hour, but its existence in fact 
establishes the existence of an economic 
value to the employee of shorter hours, 
even although a lower standard of pecuniary 
return be thereby involved. 


In December 1948, the presidential Board 
to which I have already referred, directed 
an inerease in the existing hourly rates 
retroactive to October 1, 1948, and institu- 
tion of a forty-hour week with maintenance 
of pay to become effective on September 1, 
1948. 

The employees there concerned, as here, 
contended that their requests presented two 
distinct issues which should be kept 
separate. The Board, however, rejected 
this contention, even although it was of 
opinion that the institution of the forty- 
hour week was overdue in the United 
’ States, and that the railroads stood out 
“as a striking exception” from the “pre- 
vailing practice in American industry”. As 
I have already pointed out, this has not 
been established to be the situation in 
Canada. 

In the course of its reasons, the Board 
said :— 

Contrary to the contentions of the 
Organizations, it is not possible to keep 
the question of a wage increase at this 
time separate and apart from the in- 
creases in hourly rates that will be 
necessary to maintain 48-hour earnings 
while working hours are reduced to 40. 
While the longer work week is an 
inequitable working condition, reducing 
it and maintaining present earnings 
require (an) increased hourly rate; and 
such increases, in terms of payroll costs, 
are not different from any other wage 
increases. These increases cannot be 
ignored in considering a straight wage 
increase, although they may amount to 
less in terms of earnings than the actual 
percentage rise in the hourly rates. 


After pointing out that the employees 
regarded the forty-hour week as a “must”, 
the Board continued, 


We are persuaded that this is true, 
but if true, the employees can hardly 
regard the other requests they have made 
as equally important. They must be 
willing to postpone some of the other 
things they want for the thing that is 
most important. Certainly they cannot 
expect as large a wage increase at this 
time as they might be entitled to if they 
were not insisting on a 40-hour week. 


While this may not express what I con- 
sider to be the underlying considerations in 
the way I have endeavoured to express 
them, I think the basic reasoning is essen- 
tially the same. I should, in any event, 
have reached my conclusion apart from this 
decision. 

It has been argued on behalf of the rail- 
ways that whatever provision I should see 


fit to make within the limits of the pro- 
posals, by way of increase beyond the 
statutory four cents, if I should come to 
the conclusion that any further increase is 
called for, the statute excludes any provi- 
sion by way of a cost-of-living bonus to 
come into effect in the future. Section 5 (2) 
which is relied on as the basis for this 
argument, provides that any increase in 
rates must be retroactive at least to 
September 1, 1950. To provide, for in- 
stance, that for each point rise in the cost- 
of-living index subsequent to September 1, 
1950, wage rates should be increased by -66 
cents retroactive to the date mentioned 
would be contradictory of the very essence 
of such a bonus which is only called into 
operation at a future time if a situation 
calling for it develops. On the other hand, 
if a bonus produces an increase in rates, 
as it unquestionably does, it must, according 
to the statute, be dated back and applied 
to a period during which it was not 
required. It has also been argued on behalf 
of the railways that there can be but one 
“limit” within the meaning of the statute, 
to the proposals made on each side, and 
that on the employees’ side the limit is the 
offer of seven cents as of June 1, 1950, as 
far as rates per hour are concerned. In my 
opinion, these points are well taken, and 
the statute must be so construed. 

In my opinion, just as the employees 
have failed to appreciate the economic gain 
represented by the reduction in the work 
week, the railways have ignored in their 
submissions the disadvantageous position of 
the employees in the period September 1, 
1950 to June 1, 1951, with relation to the 
rise in the cost-of-living index and in com- 
parison with the situation in the durable 
goods industry, a situation which in both 
aspects would appear likely to become 
accentuated as the period progresses. It is 
the existence of this situation which has 
prompted me to fix June 1, 1951, the earliest 
date open to me, as the date for the coming 
into operation of the forty-hour week. The 
existence of the situation just referred to 
has also a bearing on the question as to 
the extent, if any, to which I should direct 
either the statutory four cents or any in- 
erease thereof, to be retroactive. 

The question also arises as to whether 
there are any considerations relevant to the 
earlier period between September 1, 1950, 
and June 16, 1949, when the employees’ 
notice to treat was given, which call for _ 
a compensatory provision. The question 
may be stated in the way of an inquiry 
as to whether there are any equities in the 
situation prevailing in the earlier period 
which, taking into account the normal 
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processes under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, call for such a 
direction. 

Again, there are a number of factors to 
be considered. In the first place, the 
employees’ request was not limited merely 
to an increase of seven cents in hourly 
rates. It included the five-day, forty-hour 
weck, and both were required to be applied 
to all employees, including hotel and water 
transport staffs. The employees made it 
plain that these terms could only be 
accepted or rejected as a whole. The 
answer to the question, therefore, must 
depend upon whether it was reasonable in 
all the circumstances for the employees on 
the one hand to insist on acceptance in toto, 
and on the other, for the railways to have 
rejected, without themselves putting into 
effect an adjustment in wages or hours, 
regardless of whether or not there would 
thereby have been left outstanding a residue 
of the employees’ requests. 

That the employees did insist on their 
full claims being accepted or rejected in 
toto is not a matter in dispute, and it is 
best shown by the rejection on August 10, 
1950, of the railway offer of an increase in 
hourly rates of eight and one-half cents on 
the basis of a continuance of the forty- 
eight-hour standard work week to which I 
have already referred, as well as by the 
rejection of the alternative offer of a reduc- 
tion in the work week from forty-eight to 
forty-four hours with an increase in hourly 
rates of 9-2 cents. This latter would have 
maintained the average weekly earnings 
under the forty-eight-hour week. The offer 
of eight and one-half cents would have been 
a straight increase in weekly earnings. 

As already pointed out, the employees’ 
request for an increase of seven cents in 
June 1949, taken by itself, was not at that 
time justified on the ground upon which it 
is put, namely, to preserve the living 
standard established the year before, and it 
did not become justified on that basis until 
a year later. 

Further, I do not think it can properly 
be said that the trend toward a five-day, 
forty-hour week in Canada had become 
such that the failure on the part of the 
railways to accept it was of itself so unrea- 
sonable as to call now for a provision of 
the nature under discussion. I have already 
discussed the evidence as to that situation. 

Also, for reasons which I shall discuss 
in detail when considering the situation with 
respect to hotel and water transport 
employees, I do not think their inclusion 
in the common settlement, as insisted upon 
by the employees, was one which ought to 
have been accepted. 
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The principle under discussion works both 
ways, of course, and the question arises as 
to whether it would not have been proper 
for the railways, knowing of the existing 
and increasing impact of the rise in cost 
of living upon the wage standard set in 
1948, to have put into effect on their own 
initiative some increase in wage rates, with- 
out waiting for a complete settlement. I 
am perfectly well aware that such a course 
may not be an accepted mode of bargaining 
in circumstances such as are here in ques- 
tion, but I think that just as the making 
of excessive claims ought not to be 
encouraged, the withholding of the granting 
of that which is proper should equally be 
discouraged, even though other questions 
may be left outstanding. There are, how- 
ever, some relevant facts, not as yet 
mentioned, which have to be considered. 

In 1926, railway revenue per ton mile 
was 1:04 cents, and in 1949 1-26 cents, the 
rise being 21-2 per cent. Prior to 1949 and 
with the exception of 1948, when the figure 
was 1:18 cents, the 1926 figure was never 
exceeded after 1930. In the period 1926 to 
1949 the wholesale price index rose from 
100 to 157, or 57 per cent. During the same 
period, average hourly earnings of all rail- 
way employees as a group increased from 
56-8 cents to 111-8 cents, or 96-8 per cent. 
In 1926 the operating payroll took 45-7 
cents of each revenue dollar as against 52-9 
cents in 1949. In 1926 net operating revenue 
of the two major railways was 77-5 millions 
as against 24-2 millions in 1949. The rate 
of return on gross investment in 1926 was 
28 per cent and in 1949 it had fallen to 
-72 per cent. In 1948 it was -73 per cent, 
in 1947 1:37 per cent, and in 1946 1-78 
per cent. 

In the first nine months of 1950 a change 
took place and the Canadian National had 
a net operating income of $15,772,344 as 
against a deficit of $7,358,642 in the same 
period of 1949. The Canadian Pacific also 
increased its net operating income from 
$8,503,245 in the same months of 1949 to 
$20,611,024 in the corresponding months of 
1950, a total improvement for both roads 
of $35,238,765. The higher revenue months 
of the year, due to lower maintenance work 
and revenue from the carrying of grain, 
are the later months, and it is estimated 
that the net for the full calendar year will 
be some $74,200,000, made up of $37,000,000 
for the Canadian Pacific and $37,200,000 for 
the Canadian National. 

From the standpoint of the i of 
freight rates, the railways estimate the 
result for 1950, on the basis of what is 
required by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, as follows:— 


‘ 
Pe | 


Estimated net operating income 


of the Canadian Pacific....... $37,000,000 

Add charges not allowed for rate- 
makings purposes?/.. Jc. ss de. e 6,500,000 
43,500,000 


Requirement fixed by Commis- 
sloners as a minimum of rail- 


WEN SIRCE COR a cer Mauste ore ware crete oe 46,000,000 
2,500,000 

Allowance for income tax........ 1,500,000 
Total revenue deficiency........ $ 4,000,000 
When the employees presented their 


claims to the railways in June 1949, the net 
earnings from railway operations of the two 
main systems for the year 1948 had been 
$23,500,000, a figure which fell short of 
meeting fixed charges by some $38,000,000 
without allowing any provision for improve- 
ments or betterments. 

In October 1946 the railways had made 
application to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for an increase in freight 
rates, an increase of ten cents in hourly 
rates to all employees having become 
effective on June Ist of that year. This 
application was strongly contested and it 
was not until March 30, 1948, that an 
increase of 17 per cent was authorized, 
effective April 8, 1948. This was esti- 
mated to produce additional revenue of 
$70,000,000 per annum which it is said was 
considerably less than the increase in annual 
operating costs. This was again followed 
in July by a seventeen cent increase in 
wages, made retroactive to March Ist. 

The railway thereupon made a new 
application for increased freight rates, and 
on September 20, 1949, an interim increase 
of 8 per cent was authorized, effective 
October 11 following. This was estimated 
to produce $26,000,000 per annum. In the 
meantime, costs of materials had again 
increased. Effective-March 23, 1950, a 
further interim increase of 8 per cent was 
granted, and on June 16, 1950, this was 
increased by a further 4 per cent. These 
increases, however, did not apply to all 
classes ofi freight. 

It is therefore apparent that at the time 
of the service of the employees’ notice to 
treat, namely, June 16, 1949, the railways 
were still in the position of having been 
afforded no source of revenue to take care 
of the wage increase which had become 
effective more than a year before, and that 
its payment during all that period as well 
as payment of the ten cent increase during 
the period June 1, 1946, to April 8, 1949, 
represented outlays which were completely 
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irrecoverable, as freight rate increases can- 
not, of course, be retroactive. Payment 
of the statutory increase for four cents is 
equally unprovided for. 

The employees take the position that 
whether or not the railways are at any 
given time able to obtain from the Board 
of Transport Commissioners authority to 
increase freight rates, is a matter with 
which they are not concerned. As put in 
their submission :— 


It has been alleged that increases in 
freight rates would be necessary. This we 
do not know, but we hold to be a matter 
between the Railways and the Govern- 
ment’s regulatory agency, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. 


The employees say that if they are to 
be denied warranted wage increases because 
the railways cannot get necessary revenue, 
they are in an “economic trap”. 

One can agree that such a denial would 
have the effect stated, but this does not 
establish that no regard can be paid to 
the fact that payment of the wages. of 
railway employees can come from railway © 
revenue only, the rates upon which they 
depend being subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. An 
industry in a position to increase the price 
of its product without the necessity of 
considering any outside factor other than 
the probable effect of the increase on the 
volume of sales, is in a very different 
situation from that of a railway subject 
to the regulative jurisdiction I have men- 
tioned, as well as to competition arising 
from road, water and air transport. I need 
not, however, for the purpose of the imme- 
diate question under consideration, discuss 
the matter further than to say that I do 
not think, in the light of the facts which 
I have reviewed, it can reasonably be said 
that the failure of the railways to put into 
effect an increase in wage rates in the 
period under discussion was of such a 
nature as to call for any provision of a 
compensatory character in respect of that 
period. 

Before expressing the conclusion to which 
I have come, I think it should be pointed 
out that some of the evidence put in on 
behalf of the railways shows that some 
classifications of railway employees are 
already in receipt of higher rates than are 
being paid for similar work in outside 
industry. Schedules V and VI show the 
situation to which I refer. In Schedule V 
there is shown a comparison between 
certain railway occupations and comparable 
non-railway employment in the Toronto, 
Central Ontario and Montreal areas, but 
the hours worked.do not :appear. In 
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Schedule VI, a comparison is made on a 
monthly basis in the Montreal area, 
between certain railway clerical help and 
employees in comparable employment out- 
side the railway. 

The employees comment with respect to 
Schedule V that the examples shown are 
selective, and that the survey itself was 
made by a private agency. The question 
is also raised as to whether or not the 
rates shown for the non-railway occupa- 
tions are from organized industry. It is 
pointed out that the Montreal figures are 
almost without exception lower than the 
Toronto figures, and it is said that Mont- 
real is in what is generally considered a 
low-wage area, while railway wage rates 
are national in scope, and there are areas 
where the latter show to considerable 
disadvantage. It is the fact, however, that 


the greatest concentration of railway 
workers is in the Montreal area. Similar 
objections are raised with respect to 


Schedule VI and it is pointed out in 
particular that the latter schedule is con- 
fined to the Montreal area. On behalf of 
the railways the statement is made that 
with respect to clerical rates, Montreal and 
Toronto pay approximately equal amounts. 
Toronto is said to pay more in the 
case of one or two positions but lower 
in others, the general effect being as already 
mentioned. 

The objections do not dispose of the 
evidence afforded by the schedules, and the 
fact of these higher rates is not denied. 

The railways say that the result of past 
uniform increases in the rates of all classi- 
fications of railway employees is in part 
responsible for the situation disclosed above, 
and that junior rates in particular have 
been built up to levels entirely out of line 
with rates currently established in other 
industries for that kind of work. 

It is also said by the railways that these 
particular rates have increased from 80 
per cent to 100 per cent since 1939 and are 
now too high to allow a proper spread 
between relatively unskilled positions and 
those requiring some knowledge and experi- 
ence in railway operations. It is said that 
they have proposed to the employees some 
modification of these rates, and some modi- 
fication may come about as a result of 
discussions with relation to the rules as 
provided for herein, but the existing fact 
is as above. It is somewhat incongruous 
that any increase should be asked for in 
the case of a cashier already in receipt of 
$266.89 per month, when the going rate 
in outside industry is. $247.80, and for an 
elevator operator receiving upwards of 
$191.89, when the outside rate is $170. 
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However, the situation thus disclosed is 
not one with which I have to deal. The 
existence of such cases merely accentuates 
the fact to which I have already called 
attention when discussing the effect of a 
uniform wage rate increase to all employees 
based on the existing average rate. To 
increase a man who is already paid more 
than he could secure in outside employment 
is to take from his fellow-employees, whose 
need is disclosed by the existence of an 
average rate which is low in comparison 
with outside industry. It does not increase 
the expense involved to the railway. 

The task involved in coming to a con- 
clusion as to the value which ought to be 
attributed to the reduction in hours conse- 
quent upon the shortened work week is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
reduction itself is postponed until next 
June. This introduces into a calculation, 
itself incapable of exact measurement, the 
further uncertainty arising from attempting 
to estimate the influence of future condi- 
tions upon the cost-of-living index. 

It would, however, seem from present 
indications that some continued rise must 
be contemplated, certainly for the purposes 
of the problem with which I am faced, 
even although times are such that existing 
premises may be invalidated overnight. 

The evidence shows that, in a sub- 
stantial number of establishments in various 
kinds of industry of recent months, in- 
creases in wages have taken place, and 
if one is entitled to take note of matters 
of common knowledge, further substantial 
increases are continuing to come into effect. 
It is pointed out on behalf of the employees 
that recent increases in wholesale prices 
have not yet been reflected in the cost-of- 
living index which, while increasing from 
169-8 on September 1 to 170-7 on October 1, 
remained stationary at the latter figure on 
November 1. In the first six months of the 


current year, the index rose approximately — 


4-4 points, and by the following month it 
had risen another. 2-3 points. It is also 
to be remembered that of the term of the 
contracts here in question, some fifteen 
months will remain unexpired on June 1 
next. 

By September 1, 1950, the wage rate- 
cost-of-living relationship of the railway 
worker had deteriorated from the 1948 level 
to such an extent that 10-2 cents per hour 
was then required to restore that relation- 
ship. In other words, the seven cents asked 
for was already exceeded by 3-2 cents, and 
this margin, it would appear, will likely 
continue to be augmented. 

Taking into account, therefore, all the 
factors I have discussed, which enter into 
the problem of placing a value on the 
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reduction in hours from the standpoint of 
the employee, including the necessity ot 
estimating the circumstances which may 
exist in June next, the present disad- 
vantageous position of the railway employee 
in relation to the increased cost of living 
and also with respect to the wage level 
and hours of labour of the durable goods 
worker, as well as the probable circum- 
stance that this position will become 
increasingly disadvantageous, I do not 
think I would be justified in saying that 
such value should be set at a figure in 
excess of that which would permit my 
awarding the full seven cents which is in 
controversy. I therefore award that sum. 
I do not think the award should have any 
retroactive effect beyond September 1, 1950, 
however, for the reason that, apart from 
the considerations I have discussed earlier, 
I think this award sufficiently takes care, 
as nearly as one may reasonably say, of any 
retroactive operation which might otherwise 
have been proper to give. 

In comparison with the projected posi- 
tion of the durable goods worker on June 1 
next, the railway employee will be earn- 
ing $51.72 weekly, at the rate of 129-3 cents 
for forty hours, while the former will be 
earning $51 at 120-0 cents per hour, assum- 
ing his hours of labour then to be 42°5, 
a slightly lower figure than obtained on 
August 1, 1950. The railwayman on this 
basis will be earning slightly more per week 
in dollars and cents for 2-5 hours less 
labour. The respective paths of the two 
workers have in the past however crossed 
and re-crossed. 

In 1948, before the increase in railway 
wages of that year, the average weekly 
earnings in durable goods were $40.93 for 
a 41-6 hour week, at the rate of 98-4 cents 
per hour, while the railway employee was 
earning $40.68 for 47-7 hours of labour, 
taking as applicable the average rate per 
hour of 85-3 cents in effect in 1947. Asa 
result of the increase in the year last 
mentioned, railway earnings increased to 
$48.60, the hourly rate to 101-9 cents. 

By August 1, 1950, weekly earnings in 
durable goods had risen to $48.03 for a 
42-7 hour week, the hourly rate being 112-5 
cents, while railway earnings, on the basis 
of average hours worked weekly in 1949 of 
47-1, had decreased slightly. The statutory 
increase of four cents on September 1, 1950, 
brought railway earnings up to $49.87 and 
the hourly rate to 105-9 cents. 

While the award of the full seven cents 
will apparently place the railway worker 
in a position more advantageous compara- 
tively than has been the case at any of the 
periods just reviewed, in my opinion, the 
considerations already discussed call for 
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such an award, and it is to be remembered 
that, to the extent that past experience 
may be taken as a guide, the tendency wil] 
be for this advantage to be overtaken. 
during the unexpired term of the contracts 
here in question. 

In this award I have not taken into 
consideration the possibility of earnings 
being augmented by overtime occasioned 
directly by the institution of the forty- 
hour week. Apart from shortage of man- 
power, which of course may develop, the 
view of the railways as expressed in the 
evidence is that overtime “will not normally 
be the result of applying the 40-hour week.” 


Hotel and Water Transport Employees 


The hotel employees represented in this 
arbitration are limited to the employees of 
the hotels of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. By reason of an opinion of the 
Deputy Minister of Justice to the effect 
that the hotel employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway are not subject to the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, these latter did 
not become parties to the negotiations 
which were in progress on August 21, 1950. 
as did the employees of the Canadian 
National Railways. It is only to employeer 
who were parties to such negotiations that 
the terms of the statute, as provided by 
Section 8 (a), apply. By reason of Sec- 
tion 3, the hotel employees here in question 
received the four cent per hour increase in 
common with the other employees of the 
railway. 

These employees contend that the hotels 
are operated by the Canadian National 
Railways as a component part of the rail- 
way undertaking. It is pointed out that 
many of the services for the railway 
proper, such as laundry, baking and pur- 
chasing for thé dining cars and sleepers, are 
done by the hotels, while the railway offices 
in turn perform services for the hotels such 
as ticket agents acting as hotel booking 
agents. The employees also point out that 
in the past, notably in 1946 and 1948 as well 
as during the depression years, they received 
not only the same general advances but the 
same deductions as the other employees of 
the railway. It is accordingly contended 
that these facts justify their being now 
included in any adjustment of wages or 
hours which may be called for in the case 
of the other employees of the railway. 

In any event, the employees say that the 
basis of their approach to the railways, as 
far as proposed wage increase was con- 
cerned, was simply an amount to help 
compensate for increased living costs which 
have had equal impact on all classes. 
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whether employed on the lines of railway, 
in the water transport service, or in the 
hotels. 

On the other hand, the railway contends 
that there is no basis for including hotel 
employees in every wage and hours adjust- 
ment that may be called for in the case 
of employees engaged in the operation of 
the Railway proper. It is said that hotel 
work is not comparable to that involved 
in the running of a railway, and the mere 
fact that a railway company also owns a 
hotel does not bring about any change in 
the character of the business conducted or 
of the work performed with respect to the 
hotel. 

As to the fact that increases or deductions 
have from time to time in the past been 
given to hotel employees in common with 
other employees, it is contended that this 
does not establish a precedent or lay down 
a principle calling inflexibly for similar 
treatment at all times. With respect to 
this aspect of the matter, the railway says 
that the increases which were granted 
following the depression years were called 
for from the standpoint of all employees 
as the wages of all had become depressed. 
It is pointed out that during the war the 
government adopted the policy of a cost- 
of-living bonus which applied to all 
employed persons in Canada. The railway 
points, however, to the fact that the 
National War Labour Board in 1944 held 
that, while a case had been made out for 
an upward adjustment in the wages of rail- 
way workers proper, it was at that time 
unable to find grounds on which a similar 
award could be made in favour of hotel 
employees, the board being of the opinion 
that those employees formed part of an 
industry distinct from the railway industry, 
and that their wages should be related to 
wage patterns established im such other 
industry. 

The railway also says that the participa- 
tion of its hotel employees in the general 
increase granted to all its employees in 
1946 was the result of agreement and was 
justified by the then conditions, but that 
with regard to the inclusion of the hotel 
employees in the general increase of seven- 
teen cents in 1948, it was in the circum- 
stances that 


When a settlement was finally being 
negotiated with the active participation 
of the Government, practically at the 
deadline hour for a strike, there was no 
opportunity to point out the grave diffi- 
culties that were being created in hotel 
operations. Actually, however, the 
economic power of the railway employees 
was used to impose a settlement of an 
increase of 17 cents per hour, or $35.36 
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per month, not only for railway employees 
but also for hotel employees. The result 
of this last increase has been that the 
rates of the railway hotel employees are 
entirely out of line with those of the 
rest of the hotel industry. 


During the course of these hearings, I 
asked the representatives of the employees 
why an owner of a hotel, who has no con- 
nection with any railway and who is already 
paying wages in line with the highest wages 
paid by any other hotel of similar standing 
in the same community, should be asked to 
increase the wages he is paying, merely 
because the railway which serves that com- 
munity has increased its wages. I received 
no satisfactory answer to that question, and 
no adequate answer presents itself to me. 
In my opinion, with respect, the view upon 
which the ruling of the War Labour Board 
in 1944 would appear to have proceeded 
should be adopted here. Apart from such 
ruling, I should have reached the same 
conclusion. 

The hotel industry, being a separate 
industry from that of the operation of a 
railway, mere common ownership cannot, 
in my opinion, bring about any identity 
between the two. To accept such a prin- 
ciple would mean that a railway acquiring 
a coal mine, for example, because it con- 
ceives there will be some advantage through 
its ownership of the mine, would be obliged 
to increase or decrease the wages of the 
coal miners with every increase or decrease 
in the wages of the railway employees 
proper, or vice versa, notwithstanding that 
the considerations dictating a particular 
change in the case of the one were not 
present in the other. I do not think such 
a principle can stand examination, and I 
am therefore unable to accept it. 

Further, wage rates in connection with 
the operation of a railway are, as has 
already been pointed out, national in scope 
because of the fact that the railway oper- 
ates in all areas of the country. That 
consideration does not apply to the wages 
paid in a particular hotel or hotels. There 
seems to be no reason, for instance, why 
wage rates which would be called for in 
the case of a hotel operated in such a city 
as Toronto where the cost of living is high, 
should automatically apply in another: 
locality where the cost of living may be 
substantially lower. To fix wage rates of 
hotel employees with regard to rates pre- 
vailing in railway operation rather than 
with regard to those prevailing in the hotel 
industry, having regard to all relevant 
considerations pertaining to the latter, such 
as the level of wages paid in comparable 
hotel operations, would or might place the 


railway hotel at a distinct disadvantage to 
the non-railway hotel, or be unfair to the 
travelling public. However that may be, in 
my opinion, the employees’ contention is 
not sustainable. 

I do not think that the fact that the 
cost of living has advanced since 1948, 
affecting hotel employees in common with 
others is a ground upon which I can pro- 
ceed, in view of the evidence before me 
as to the rates which are actually in 
existence. 

The railway has adduced evidence as to 
the level of wages paid non-railway hotel 
employees. This evidence shows in the first 
place that at December 1949, the average 
hourly earnings of employees in Canadian 
National hotels were 75-7 cents as com- 
pared with 58-7 cents in other hotels and 
restaurants not railway owned, a difference 
of some 30 per cent. Since that time, the 
railway hotel employees have received an 
increase of four cents per hour, bringing 
the average rate up to 79-7 cents, while 
the rate for non-railway hotels andi restau- 
rants as at August 1, 1950, was 61-0 cents 
per hour. 

The employees do not deny these figures, 
but they say that the comparison is not 
a proper one as it is with rates paid in 
various classes of hotels throughout the 
country, whereas the railway hotels are in 
a class by themselves and in a position to 
secure much higher rates from the travelling 
public. Correspondingly, they call for a 
type of employee of greater ability and 
more responsibility than in the case of other 
hotels. 

The railway has, however, adduced 
evidence as to the actual rates paid in 
each of its hotels and the rates paid in 
other first-class hotels in the same or com- 
parable communities. The comparison 
generally indicates much higher wage rates 
in the railway operated hotels. In one 
instance, pointed out by the employees, the 
rate paid for a particular classification of 
employee in a non-railway hotel is shown 
to be slightly more than that paid by the 
railway hotel, and it is said that the non- 
railway hotel rate is actually higher 
because that hotel could not obtain that 
particular type of employee without paying 
a higher rate. This was the only instance 
commented on by the employees, and it 
cannot affect the conclusion to which one 
is forced upon an examination of the 
evidence as a whole. I do not think that, 
the rates now paid in the various railway 
hotels being substantially higher than 
those in other comparable hotels, a case 
for a further increase has been made out. 
Effect must be given to the undoubted fact 
that the employees in railway operated 


hotels could not do better nor perhaps as 
well if they sought employment in non- 
railway operated hotels. There is the added 
consideration that the employees of the 
railway operated hotel receive benefits in 
the form of pensions. Evidence as to what 
pensions, if any, are paid in non-railway 
hotels was not given. 

As in the case of the railway empioyees 
proper, no argument has been presented by 
the employees from the standpoint of the 
inadequacy of the rate paid to any par- 
ticular classification of hotel employee. The 
case has been on the basis of the same 
increase for all. 

The result to which all of the above 
leads might be otherwise if the earnings 
of the hotels here in question justified an 
upward revision in wage scales, but that is 
not the case. Since 1939 the railway hotels 
show a loss of some $500,000 if an allow- 
ance of 3 per cent on investment is made, 
during which time room rates have gone 
up $2 and wages of employees, with the 
exception of males under twenty-one and 
certain females, have increased by 43 cents 
per hour, or $88.57 per month. 

With respect to the forty-hour week, no 
case for its institution from the standpoint 
of the hotel industry was attempted by the 
employees, and it has been shown that it 
is not as yet in operation in any hotel in 
Canada. I do not think, in these circum- 
stances, there is any basis upon which I 
can be asked to direct the institution. of 
the forty-hour week. Such an order could 
not affect the hotel employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and considerable confusion 
would result from such an order. 

The basis of argument with respect to 
the water transport employees is essentially 
the same as that in the case of the hotel 
employees. 

The number of water transport employees 
here involved comprises 1,174 employed by 
the Canadian National Railways and 1,803 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
a total of 2,977. These represent a small 
minority of the total water transport 
employees of the two companies. The 
water transport operations in question are 
services on the Pacific Coast, the bulk of 
the .business being local and subject to 
competition by an independent operator, 
and there is also involved a water transport 
service on inland lakes in British Columbia. 
This latter is said to be subject to in- 
creasing road competition. 

The history of the inclusion of this group 
of employees with all employees of the 
railway in past general increases or deduc- 
tions is the same as in the case of the 
employees of the railway hotels, and the 
contending points of view as to the results 
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which should follow therefrom J have 
already discussed in vornnteetion with the 
hotel employees. 

The railways contend, a8 in the esse of 
their hotels, that their water transport 
operations constitute # separate industry, 
and any adjustment of wages or hours ought 
to be considered from the standpoint of the 
water traneport operations rather than 
hilked with railway operation proper, The 
financial experienve of the two companies 
with respect to their water transport oper= 
ations is aa follows: 


OPH 
Net 

Deficit Marnings 
AGO Ty) 101 dered h 576,074 
WA? veatsvcerderaet % 617,466 
WL ea ee re 862,076 
W448 Setvcreeudepees 401,001 
1950 (Jan, 1-Sept, 30), A75,001 


$1,460,641 1 Ab2,680 
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LT Seid ERR ER LY CEI # A7,016 
LMATe Phcty lia dali fibres Fiatiasave 169,A27 
LENT Yas ya era ee vad hea 104,462 
DAMEN VCs rs ereaye ela veredadias 414,208 
1950 Glan, IeSept, 30), 72,160 
DOUG SVT AYE OED M RT Oct fh 780,855 


The employees contend that the railways 
lave gone info the hotel and water trans 
port business and that, ae a result, these 
two groupes must be considered as “railway” 
employees, They say that the whole is but 
one undertaking, and neither ia to be 
goparated from the other, They emphasive 
the faot of “through” traffie and point out 
that the group of water transport employees 
(nelide shove staffa as well as floating pers 
sonnel, and they contend that the elassifiens 
Hione of flonting and shore staffs have thelr 
sounterparts in railway personnel proper, 
In any event, the employecs’ fundamental 
dontention id, as before, that of the aoat af 
living, and they contend that this precludes 
any differentiation in the ease of these 
employees, With respect to the fivesday, 
fortyshour week, they contend there ts ne 
factor which militates against ite apphieation 
to these employees any more than to the 
others, 

Tt ean be argued in favour of the 
employees’ position that, after all, water 
transportation is merely part of (he businene 
of transportation by rail and water, and 
that the employees of both ave really 
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engaged ina common operation, and there 
are cireunstances in which such & conten 
tion would, in my opinion, be sound, 
Vorhaps « good illustration would be 
afforded where the water transportation is 
ao mere link between two parte of the rail 
system, The employees really put their 
wise on this ground, aa they referred to 
the ferry services between New Brunswick 
and Prince Mdward Island, and seross the 
Straight of Canso, as comparable, 1 think, 
however, that these ilustrations rather pe 
up the distinction whieh, in my 7 nion, 
is manifest. The coast serviess do not 
conmitute a mere link in the rail service 
as the bulle of the business handled is local 
and there is competition on the part of a 
loowl independent operator, 

Such an operation, therefore, must stand 
on ite own feet, and must be considered a 
separate industry, J think the inland lake 
operation, by # parily of rensoning, cannot 
be considered as an integral parb of the 
opermiion of the riilway, 

As bias already been pointed out in eon 
nechion with the consideration of matbera 
ffecting employees of the railway proper, 
the tailway rate etruelive ia national in 
svope, and considerations whieh may dette 
changes therein are nol necessarily operative 
in a purely local operation, A wages and 
hours structure proper and adequate on 
one coast might be quite inappropriate on 
the olher const where looal conditions such 
as prices, traffie available, or presende or 
absence of competition may be different, 
Diving the hearings, it oeurred to me 
(lint in the ease of the shore etaffa, the 
fact that some categories of employee 
perform essentially the same work aa that 
performed by a number of élaswifioations 
engaged in connedtion with the railway, whe 
work in fairly close physieal proximity to 
the former, would warrant ideation treate 
ment, bub on reflection E have dome to the 
condlision that that ia net ee. To do ae 
would be contrary to the prineiple diseussed 
above and would neceswitate dealing with 
particular classifications of employee rather 
(han with the water transport alah aa a 
whole, Thia cannot be done intelligently 
ws T have no evidense whieh enables me 
to deal with the rates of partioular olapaltie 
cations, No evidence was given to indieate 
‘hat the present seale of wages being paid 
ihe water tranaport employees ia lower on 
(he average or in any inetanee than ie betng 
vid eleewhere in the area, nor lawer 
bought to be, having regard to all relevant 
civotimelanoes ih the aren, 

Auain ib is to be remembered that not 
only ave the water (ranape : | 
represented a amall ming 


railway companies, but also an even 
smaller minority of the employees of 
the water transport industry. ‘This is 


an added circumstance which would pre- 
vent any intelligent treatment of particular 
classifications. 


Findings 
I therefore direct that— 


1. With respect to employees other 
than hotel and water transport 
employees: 

(a) the four-cent increase in wage 
rates provided for by Section 3 
of the statute be increased by 
a further three cents, the result- 
ing seven cents to be effective 
from the day fixed by the said 
section. 

(b) the five-day, forty-hour week 
here in question shall become 
effective June 1, 1951, and the 
terms of Exhibit 28 shall apply 
thereto, provided that from the 
said date to and_ including 
August 81, 1951, straight time 
only shall be payable up to 
forty-eight hours per week, 

(c) each agreement shall contain 
clauses in the terms of Exhibits 
27 and 30. 


2. With respect to hotel and water 
transport employees, the term of all 
agreements to which they are parties 
shall be for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. 


As to any matter requiring to be dealt 
with for the purpose of concluding all agree- 
ments in question in this arbitration, with 
which I may not have dealt or may not 
have dealt completely, I shall dispose of 
upon the same being brought to my 
attention, 


(Sgd.) R. L. Keitocr, 
Ottawa, December 18, 1950. 


APPENDIX “A” 


The parties were represented as follows:— 


G. R. Pawson, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of North America. 


H, A. Stockdale, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America, 

Keith Cockburn, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, 

A. R. Mosher, T. McGregor, W. J. 
Smith, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Wmployees and Other Transport Workers, 


T. J, Clark, Brotherhood of Express 
Employees. 
W. H. Phillips, Order of Railroad 


Telegraphers. 

W. Aspinall, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, : 

I’, H. Hall, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, 

J.T. Galloway, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 

G. E, Schollie, International Association 
of Machinists, 

J. Connolly, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 

R. Melancon, Brotherhood of 
Carmen of America, 

Sam Finlay, International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, 

A. Bi. Payne, Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association, 


Railway 


R. Y. Menary, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers Union of North 
America, 


J. W. Lebeau, International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, Power Plant 
Employees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers, 

A. R, Johnstone, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union, 

H. Smith, Division No, 4, 
Employees Department, 

D. I. MeNeill, K.C,, J. R. Kimpton, 8, M. 
Gossage, 8. McMahon, G. M. Roundtree, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 

A. B. Rosevear, K.C., P. EF, Ayrhart, 
R. CG. Johnston, J. A. McDonald, A, A. 
Campbell, R, Somerville, Canadian National 
Railways, 

W. B. Salter, A. FE, Cook, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 

A. Freeman, Ontario Northland Trans. 
portation Commission, 


Railway 
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Schedule II 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RUNNING TRADES (OR OPERATING) 
EMPLOYEES, YEAR 1949 


Canapran Narionat Ramways AND CANADIAN Paciric Ramway 


Locomotive Engineers— 
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Average 
Canadian Canadian Earnings 
National Pacific C.N.R. and 
Railways Railway C.P.R. 
Combined 
$ $ $ 
wheaenee 441.00 472.00 456.00 
Ne oealeates 382.00 383.00 383.00 
choca 326.00 330.00 328.00 
Seana 382.00 372.00 377.00 
ances 288.00 277.00 283.00 
pa chiselete 257.00 261.00 259.00 
SEAR 377.00 400.00 387.00 
se sragitaiiors 391.00 360.00 376.00 
ses ciniels 295.00 315.00 304.00 
serait 262.00 279.00 270.00 
meena 331 284.00 308.00 
Ee aoane 257.00 254.00 256.00 


’ Schedule II 
FACTS ABOUT THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY’S PENSION PLAN 


From January 1, 1903, to December 31, 
1936, voluntary pensions were granted with- 
out contributions by the employees. Due 
to changed conditions it was necessary to 
establish a contributory plan effective 
January 1, 1937, the main provisions being 
as described briefly hereunder :— 


1. Eligibility 
All regular employees under age 40 on 
date of entry into the service. If entry 


was after January 1, 1987, membership in 
the Plan is compulsory. 


2. Employees’ Contributions 
Each participating employee makes con- 


tributions equal to 3 per cent of salary or 
wages. 


3. Company’s Contributions 


The Company bears the full cost of 
service prior to January 1, 1937 and’ the 
greater part of the cost of service after 
that date. 


4. Selection of Type of Pension 
A contributor may select either of the 
following: 
(a) A pension payable to himself only. 
(b) A joint and survivor pension. This 
is a reduced allowance to pensioner, 
one-half of which would be payable 
to surviving wife or dependent. 
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5. Calculating Service 


One month allowed for each calendar 
month in which some service was per- 
formed, twelve such months being equal to 
a year of service. From January 1, 1937, 
however, only those months are allowed in 
which contributions were made. 

Periods of absence to serve the cause of 
the Allies during World Wars I and II 
included at Company’s expense. 


6. Calculating Pension 


Years of service multiplied by 1 per cent 
of average monthly pay for 10 years pre- 
ceding age 65, or for the last 10 years if 
retired before that age. 


7. Normal Retirement 


Normal retirement age is 65 years, but 
retention beyond that age may be allowed 
under certain conditions. 


8. Early Retirement 


(a) If retirement occurs between the ages 
of 60 and 65 years, due to disability, 
an allowance may be authorized by 
the Pension Committee. 

(b) If retirement occurs under age 60, in 
special circumstances an allowance 
may be authorized by the Pension 

-' Committee, subject to approval by 
the Board of Directors. 


9. Refund of Employees’ Contributions 


Contributions are refunded where service 
definitely terminates before retirement. In 
the case of a contributor’s death, refund is 
made to his legal representative. 

Where death of a pensioner occurs before 
total pension payments equal the amount 
of contributions made, the difference is paid 
to his legal representatives. 


10. General 

Minimum pension is $30 monthly except 
in the case of non-contributors who entered 
the service after January 1, 1912, whose 
annual allowance is equal to $14.40 for each 
year of service subsequent to his last entry 
into the service and prior to January 1, 
1937. 

As a further temporary measure, where 
the allowance is in an amount less than 
$45 monthly, the Company, effective from 
June 1, 1948, is providing out of its own 
funds, and without effecting a change in 
the minimum allowance payable under the 
pension rules, a supplemental allowance of 
$5 monthly to all pensioners under seventy 
years of age, in receipt of amounts between 
$30 and $40 monthly, and in the case of 
pensioners receiving more than $40 monthly 
and less than $45 monthly, the supplemental 


allowance is provided in an amount suffi- 
cient to bring the total payments for 
pension and special allowance up to $45 
monthly. 

There are approximately 70,000 members 
of the pension plan and presently some 
11,000 pensioners are in receipt of allow- 
ances, the average pension amounting to 
$62.60 monthly. 

Total pension payments from January 1, 
1903 to December 31, 1949 amounted to 
$75,223,000. In the year 1949 payment for 
pensions amounted to $7,600,000 exclusive 
of levies in respect of employees covered 
by the United States Railroad Retirement 
Act. In addition, to assist in providing for 
increased pensions, the Directors authorized 
an increase from $1,750,000 to $3,000,000 in 
the annual contribution by the Company to 
the Pension Trust Fund. 

The contributory pension plan is admin- 
istered by seven members, four of whom are 
officers of the Company (the Vice-President, 
Finance, being Chairman) and three who 
are elected triennially from among the 
General Chairmen of the organized classes 
of employees of the Company having 
agreements with it, by a majority vote of 
such General Chairmen. 


Schedule IV 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS’ PENSION PLANS 


The amalgamation (so-called) of the 
principal lines of railway (Grand Trunk 
Railway, Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
Canadian Northern Railway, Canadian 
Government Railway) which form the 
system now known as Canadian National 
Railways took place early in 1923. On a 
large part of the new system no pension 
plan had been adopted, since the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific had 
barely emerged from the construction stage 
and had few employees of retiring age. 

There were two contributory pension 
plans in operation—one (of limited appli- 
cation) on the Grand Trunk (Grand Trunk 
Superannuation and Provident Fund Asso- 
ciation) which, however, had been closed 
to new employees in 1907—and one on the 
Canadian Government Railways (Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways 
and National Transcontinental Railway) 
which was closed to new entrants in 1929. 
The Grand Trunk Superannuation Associa- 
tion now has 12 contributing members and 
143 drawing pensions. More will be said 
about the Canadian Government Railways’ 
plan, the proper name of which is the 
Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund. On 


the Grand Trunk, a new non-contributory 
plan had been put into operation in 1908 
applicable to all employees excepting those 
who remained members of the contributory 
plan above referred to. 

The 1908 Grand Trunk plan provided, 
subject to prescribed age and service 
qualifications, that the company would pay 
to the employee, on retirement, a pension 
of 1 per cent of his highest average wage 
or salary during any ten consecutive years 
of his service multiplied by the number of 
years of service. For example, an employee 
who had forty years’ service and whose 
highest average annual compensation. during 
a ten-year period amounted to $1,000 would 
receive 4%o9 of $1,000 or $400 per annum. 

After the amalgamation, steps were taken 
to resolve the many problems arising 
therefrom, and it was several years before 
a comprehensive pension plan for the new 
system was written. In the interval, as an 
expedient, the Grand Trunk plan was 
applied to retiring employees who were not 
otherwise provided for. 

On August 1, 1929, the Canadian National 
pension plan came into force. Except for 
a few small details, the plan was the same 
as the Grand Trunk plan. The Canadian 
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Government Railways’ contributory plan 
was concurrently closed to new entrants; 
in other words, after the general plan was 
adopted, all new employees were subject to 
the rules and regulations of the new plan. 

A few years later, a review of the experi- 
ence under this non-contributory plan 
created some concern that the Canadian 
National System could not continue to 
stand the growing cost of a pension scheme 
of that type. As a result of studies made, 
the present Canadian National Railways’ 
pension plan became effective on January 1 
1935. This plan provided for a cut-off 
between the old and the new plan as of 
that date. With respect to employees in 
the service on that date, who entered the 
service before attaining the age 50, and 
who had more than 10 years’ service prior 
to December 31, 1934, the company under- 
took to pay them if they remained in 
service to pension age, an amount calcu- 
lated on the basis of the old plan, i., 1 
per cent of the employee’s highest average 
compensation during any ten consecutive 
years to January 1, 1935, multiplied by the 
number of years of service to that date. 
This is called a Service Pension. To those 
who had less than 10 years’ service on 
January 1, 1935, and to employees who 
entered the service after that date, the 
company undertook to pay them a pension, 
without any financial contribution by the 
employee, of $300 per annum, provided the 
employee remained in the service until 
reaching pension age. This is called a 
Basic Pension. 

It was also provided that an employee 
having ten years’ service might augment 
his service or basic pension by contributing 
to the pension trust fund, such contribu- 
tions to be any even percentage from 1 
per cent to 10 per cent of his salary or 
wages. The company undertook to match 
such contributions up to but not exceeding 
5 per cent. The pension resulting from 
these joint contributions is known as a 
Supplemental Annuity, and in determining 
the employee’s gross pension, is added to 
the service or basic pension. Contribution 
is not compulsory. 

With respect to employees entering the 
service after January 1, 1935, the age limit 
for pension eligibility was reduced from 
fifty to forty-five. Effective January 1, 
1947, the ten-year service requirement for 
contributions was waived except that the 
company’s matching contribution does not 
commence until the 11th year of service. 

For convenience, a summary of the 
salient features of the present general 
pension plan is given hereunder :— 
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Commenced—January 1, 1935. 

Employee Contributions—Optional up to 
10 per cent of total wages. 

Company Contributions—Matching up to 
5 per cent after 10 years’ service, plus basic 
or service pension. 

Refunds of Employee Contributions— 
With compound interest. Rule 44 with 
compound interest in case of death. 

Qualifications for Pension—Age 65 with 
20 years’ service (15 years if entered service 
prior to January 1, 1935). 

Qualifications for Disability—Age 60 years 
with 20 years’ service. 

Qualifications for Voluntary early Retire- 
ment—Age 60 with 35 years’ service (Age 
60 with 30 years’ service at reduced rate). 

Types of Pensions—Straight Life, Joint 
and Survivor, or Guaranteed. 


Basis of Pensions 
Service Pension 


(a) With 10 or more years of service 
prior to January 1, 1935—1 per cent 
for each year of service of best 10 
years’ average to December 31, 1934, 
minimum $25, also supplemental 
annuity and additional service pen- 
sion referred to in (c) and (d) below. 


Basic Pension 


(b) Employees not covered in (a)—$25 
per month, also supplemental annuity 
referred to in (c) below. 


Supplemental Annuity 


(c) The product of employee and com- 
pany contributions with compound 
interest, converted into an annuity 
based on approved actuarial tables. 


Additional Service Pension 


(d) If service pension, together with the 
supplemental annuity purchasable 
by a 5 per cent matched contribution, 
does not equal 1 per cent for each 
year of service of last 10 years aver- 
age, the difference is made up by the 
Company. This provision compen- 
sates an employee who was a member 
of the previous plan, in respect of 
possible reduction in his pension 
under the new rules as compared with 
what it would have been under the 
old rules. 


Example 


Male employee, salary $100 per month. 
who contributes $5 per month to age 65 
throughout the entire period of service, 
with compound interest at 3 per cent, 
pension expressed as a straight life annuity. 


; 


(a) (b) (c) 
Years of Basic Supplemental Total 
Service Pension Annuity Pension 
AS ee $25 $20.16 $45.16 
20 Boks ea: 25 28.96 53.96 
oy aE 25 39.15 64.15 
SO n shes te 25 50.97 75.97 


AOC ener « 25 64.67 89.67 


A pension, where salary is $175 per month 
with 5 per cent contributions, would be 
Column B x 175 plus $25. 


100 
A 5-year guarantee is 96-02 per cent of 
Column C; 10-year is 86-48 per cent; 15- 
year is 75.32 per cent; and joint and 
survivor (both age 65) is 72-91 per cent of 
Column C. 

The Intercolonial Provident Fund, here- 
inbefore referred to, has (December 31, 
1949) 5,091 contributing members and 3,155 
drawing pension. The principal features of 
the plan are as follows:— 

Commenced—April 1, 1907. 

Entry age limit—35 years if inexperi- 
enced in railway work; 45 years if experi- 
enced or if professionally employed. 

Employee Contributions—l4 per cent of 
wages. 


Company Contributions—Matching, with 
a limitation of $100,000 per annum. 

Norte: The fund having been insolvent for 
many years, the Company has had to make 
up the annual deficit which, for the year 
1949, was $3,002,888. 

Refunds of Employee Contributions— 
Total contributions on severance by com- 
pany for other than misconduct; 90 per 
cent in case of death; both without interest. 

Qualifications for pension—Age 65 with 
15 years’ service. 

Qualifications for disability—15 years’ 
service. 

Qualifications for voluntary early retire- 
ment—Age 60 with 35 years’ service. 

Type of Pension—Straight Life. 

Basis of Pension—1} per cent for each 
year of service of last 8 years’ average 
earnings, minimum $30 per month, maxi- 
mum 4% or 8-year average . 

During the year 1949, a total of 15,671 
persons received pension allowances from 
the Canadian National Railways. The 
total pension costs were $12,705,434, which 
includes $2,474,460 as provision for pensions 
which will be paid subsequently. Of the 
total cost, $11,562,547 was assumed by the 
Company. 


Schedule VI 


COMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE OFFICE AND OTHER OCCUPATION RATES 
OF PAY, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


vs. 
SURVEY MONTREAL AREA, BY QUEBEC INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 


Qursec INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Instirutrs SURVEY—CANADIAN NaTIONAL Ramways 


1 SS SS ES eee (aT or 
Proposed Rate 


* Rate Railway Rate as Result of 

Title wtd. Title 40-Hour 

average Sept. 1/50 Week 

: Sot 89 +80 34 

Bookkeeper—Grade 1..........++++ 249,00 |Assistant accountant........--++++ Z y 
oe —Grade 2........c.0000- 195.00 |Chief collection Gleritcs sca eem sis 256.89 vie 
RSAARION SS. aster ciiet vse ase seve 947.00 |Cashier.........--++seeeeeececeees ant ae zee — 
Calculating machine operator—Gr. 2 158.00 |Comptometer operator.....-.---+- ote ey 
Stenographer—Senior............+++ 173.00 |Stenographer (@)......+..+-+++++9+ “ete othe 
Stenographer—Intermediate........ 160.00 Stenographer WP. Gea ean Me arsae 8s ee Poa 
File Clerk—Grade 1............+++- 172.00 |File clerk (Oi) dei detorsu sateen a oo ary 
Timekeeper—Grade 1...........+++ 223.00 |Timekeeper.......+++++++eeeeeee0 aera ay 
i —Grade 2..........005- 195.00 |Asst. timekeeper........-- Fn ae ae f on Oe 
General Clerk—Junior...........-++ 132.00 |Clerk (b) (Probationary) Ah: eu 
DYER GOS OVEN Ge cece tel tinin tera viocareru'e #10 91.00 |Office boy | (b) (under 21 years) 119. Hho 
messengers (over 21 years) 131.53 rh — 

Sorters (under 21 years) 137.64 : 
(over 21 years) 146.53 ian 7. - 

Elevator operator—Passenger....... 170.00 |Elevator sen (Obes dears bates 191.89 90. 
Key Punch operator—Senior........ 183.00 | Key punch ee ee ets 196. 0—-201.$9 1952420034 

“ “ ry ge . CT i ear 2to 3 years 186. 89—191.89 -84—190. 
Patt Pease aa, ta6.00 | (a) es ‘ean'2 years)| 171.68—177, 60 170.13—178.05 

RACIST ONY fctiaccdcare cise te cinta asicts e'= ets 194.00 |Chauffeur..... (OPES Saaeaerick tc 216.89 ‘ 


Nore: All positions are in Bona- 
venture Freight Office except 
as shown: : 

(a) Revenue Accounting 
Department. 

(b) Operating Department. 

(c) Central Station. 

(d) Stores Department. 


* Latest revisions to October 1950. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


ScHuMACHER, ONT.—MoINtTyRE PORCUPINE 
Mines, LIMITED AND PorcuPINE MINE 
Workers’ UNntIon, Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951; either party may, on 
10 days’ notice, require the other party to 
enter into negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreement within the period of 2 months 
prior to the expiry date. The company 
recognizes the union as_ the sole and 
exclusive collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. There will be no discrim- 
ination, intimidation, or coercion because of 
an employee’s union or non-union affiliation. 


Hours: 8 per day 6 days per week, except 
where by established practise certain groups 
of employees work a longer shift for 5 days 
and a shorter shift on the sixth day, a 48- 
hour week in either case, with the exception 
of some surface workers. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all work in excess of the 
normal working hours, double time on 4 
specified paid holidays. 

_ Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 5 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
mining department—shaft leaders $1.28, 
shaftmen $1.13, shaft inspectors, steel and 
pit-man, drill repairmen, diamond drill 
runners $1.09; machine men, muckers- 
leaders, mucking machine operators, chute 
blasters, timbermen, trackmen, pipe-fitters, 
car repairman (underground), motormen, 
sealers, grizzlymen, ore-pass-men, waste-pass- 
men, crushermen, skip tenders, cage tenders, 
powdermen, sanitation men, lamp servicemen, 
samplers, trammers, fuse cutters and tamping 
men (surface), ventilation maintenance men, 
saw filers $1; slusher maintenance men, 
cagers $1 to $1.05; helpers, nippers, deckmen 
93 cents; timber yard and treating plant— 
treating plant operator, sawyer $1.09; butt 
sawyer, timber framer $1; timber handlers 
93 cents; gas locomotive operator 93 cents, 
helper 87 cents; labourers 87 cents, casual 
77 cents; crushing plant 87 to 99 cents; 
mill—pipefitters, carpenters, sewing machine 
operators, solutions operators $1.02; mech- 
anics 99 cents and $1.02; painters 96 and 
$1.02; clarifier operators, samplers, pump 


operators, supplymen, filter operators, flota- 
tion operators, tube mill operators 96 cents; 
helpers 93 and 96 cents, labourers 87 cents; 
assay office 90 cents to $1.10; apprentice 
rate starts at 50 cents with a 5 cents per 
hour increase every 6 months until the lowest 
helper rate is reached; high school boys on 
vacation (on extra crews) 52 cents. A cost- 
of-living bonus of 15 cents per hour has been 
incorporated in the above basic hourly rates. 


Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
continue the cost-of-living bonus up to a 
maximum of 7 cents per hour. It is to be 
based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index: for every increase (or 
decrease) of one point in the index above 
161:8 the bonus shall be increased (or 
decreased) by 25 cents per week. 

Both parties agree to explore the possi- 


bility of instituting a pension plan “which 
will provide for a minimum pension of say 
$50 a month”. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 


grievance procedure. 


ScHUMACHER, ONT.—CONIAURUM ., MINES 
LIMITED AND PoRCUPINE MINE WORKERS’ 
Unton, Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from August l, 
1950, to July 31, 1951; either party may, 
on 10 days’ notice, require the other party 
to enter into negotiations for the renewal o 
the agreement within the period of 2 months 
prior to the expiry date. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination 
against any employee because of his race, 
colour, religious creed or political belief or 
because of membership or non-membership 
in any lawful union or for participating 1m 
affairs of the union. 

Hours: underground—8 hours from collar 
to collar; delays in the hoisting and lowering 
schedules in excess of 15 minutes shall be 
paid for at straight time; surface—3-shift 
work—8s hours per day 6 days a week; steady 
day shift—84 hours for 5 days and 54 hours 
for one day, a 48-hour week in either case; 
hoistmen, cage-tenders and deckmen on a 
two shift basis shall lower the shift and 
return it to surface as part of their regular 
shift’s work. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of an employee's 
daily schedule or in excess of 48 hours in 
any work week (except where longer week 
is due to regular change in shift), double 
time for work on 4 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 5 
years’ continuous service. A; 

Wages: to the scale of wages in effect 
prior to the date of the agreement shall be 
added, as a general hourly increase, the cost- 
of-living bonus of 15 cents. If there should 
be any change in the price received by the 
company for its gold, the parties may re-open 
negotiations regarding wages. 

Escalator clause: the company agrees that, 
commencing at a cost-of-living index of 161-9 
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as a base (replacing the previous base index 
of 133-1), the cost-of-living bonus will be 
continued for the duration of the agreement 
up to a maximum of 5 cents per hour; for 
each point by which the index exceeds 161-9 
each employee will be paid a bonus equal to 
2543 of a cent per hour. 

The parties will explore the possibility of 
instituting a pension plan which would pro- 
vide a minimum pension of about $50 a 
month. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Timmins, ON?T.—DELNITE Mines LIMITED 
AND PoRCUPINE MINE WorKERS’ UNION, 
Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1950, to September 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one_ between 
Coniaurum Mines Limited and Porcupine 
Mine Workers’ Union, ,summarized above, 
with the following exceptions:— 

Hours: the hours of work for employees 
on steady day shift shall be 8 per day 6 days 
a week, except for employees who by custom 
have worked a longer day for 5 days a week 
and a shorter day on the sixth. 


The cost-of-living bonus will be continued 
up to a maximum of 7 instead of 5 cents. 

No provision is made for an exploration 
ef the possibility of instituting a pension 
plan. 


PamMourR, ONT.—BROULAN PORCUPINE MINES 
LIMITED AND PoRCUPINE MINE WORKERS’ 
Union, Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1950, to September 14, 1951. There shall 
be no discrimination or intimidation because 
of any activity or lack of activity, past or 
future, of any employee in respect to union 
activity or membership. 

Hours: the schedules of hours in effect at 
the date of this agreement shall be main- 
tained except if this should be impractical 
due to lack of work. 

The provisions regarding overtime, paid 
holidays, vacations with pay and wages are 
similar to the ones in the agreement between 
Delnite Mines Limited and Porcupine Mine 
Workers’ Union summarized above. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


CHATHAM, OntT.—Lippy, McNEILL AND 
Linpy or CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1950 to October 31, 1951, and thereafter, 
subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole and exclusive collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

Check-off: effective August 1, 1950, a 
modified “Rand Formula” is to be part of 
the agreement: the penalties which may be 
exercised against the union differ from the 
penalties provided under the “Rand Formula” 
and dues are automatically deducted from 


employees’ pay only after 4 months of con- 
tinuous service. 


Hours: 9 per day 5 days a week, a 45- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
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work in excess of above hours, except for a 
4-week period on peas and a 6-week period 
on tomatoes and corn, when the hours shall 
be unrestricted for all plant employees and 
no overtime shall be paid; similar provisions 
may be made for new seasonal products. 
Time and one-half shall also be paid for 
work on Labour Day and on Sundays, except 
for employees regularly scheduled to work on 
Sundays; double time for work on 7 specified 
paid holidays (an increase of 1 from previous 
agreement). The company shall have the 
right to require hours of work including 
overtime and night work; penalties are pro- 
vided for employees refusing to work the 
sixth day in a week during seasonal work. 
Available hours of work shall be distributed 
equally as far as possible; when night work 
is required, the company shall endeavour to 
rotate the employees required for such work 
in a fair and equitable manner. 


Vacations with pay: effective January 1. 
1951, the company will grant to all employees 
one week after 1 year’s continuous service, 
2 weeks after 5 years’ service and 3 weeks 
after 15 years’ service (previously only 
females were granted 3 weeks after 15 years’ 
service, males after 20 years). 


Wages: effective October 30, 1950, the 
minimum hourly wage rates for all regular 
year around employees shall be: for men 95 
cents, for women 80 cents (an increase of 
5 cents per hour over previous rates). 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Tobacco and Liquors 


Regina, Sask.—Sicks’ REGINA BREWERY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Unitep BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT 
DRINK AND DISTILLERY WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 318. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1. 
1950, to July 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: the company agrees to 
employ only members in good standing with 
the union. If the union cannot supply help 
within 48 hours, the company may hire other 
help on permit cards for a probationary 
period of 2 months after which they must 
become members of the union. During the 
busy season from May 1 to September 1, 
extra help may be employed as long as such 
employment does not cause any lay-offs of 
union members. All such extra help must 
have permit cards issued by the union. No 
employee shall be discriminated against nor 
discharged for his activity as a union mem- 
ber. Should it be necessary to reduce the 
number of employees no union members shal] 
be discharged. They shall be laid off 
impartially and in rotation in their respec- 
tive departments for not less than one day, 
nor more than one week at a_ time. Only 
union made malt shall be used. All other 
union made materials and machinery shal] 
be given preference. The company shall be 
allowed to use the union label on all pack- 
ages and cooperage provided all the provi- 
sions of the agreement are strictly lived 
up to. 

Hours: for other than operating engineers 
—8 per day Monday through Friday, a 40- 
hour week, except where employees are 
required to work on Saturday morning, in 
which case they shall be entitled to 4 day 
off with pay in the next succeeding week; 
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for operating engineers—8 per day 5 days a 
week, a 40-hour week on continually rotating 
shifts (the previous agreement provided for 
a 44-hour week for all employees). Overtime: 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 
above hours and for work on Saturday 
afternoons; double time for work on 
Sundays and, in the case of operating 
engineers, for work in excess of 48 hours 
per week; double time and one-half for work 
on 9 specified paid holidays (previously 8 
holidays were paid for). 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to all union 
members after one year’s service, 3 weeks 
after 20 years’ service, except in the case 
of operating engineers and night watchmen 
who shall be granted 3 weeks after one year’s 
service and 4 weeks after 20 years’ service. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: brewing 
department—first cellar man, first brewhouse 
man, first washhouse man $1.263; brewhouse 
and cellar men, racking, pitching and washing 
machine operators $1.21; brewhouse and 
cellar helpers, washhouse helpers with over 
one year’s service $1.154; beginners, first 6 
months $1.04%, after 6 months $1.10; bottling 
department—filler, labeller, crowner, soaker 
operators $1.21; bottleshop men $1.04} to 
$1.154; engineering department—operating 
engineers, second class $252.66 (per month), 
third class $237.66 (per month); general 
mechanics $1.263; labourers, first 6 months 
$1.043, second 6 months $1.10, after 1 year 
$1.154: miscellaneous employees—carpenter 
and painter $277.66 (per month), gateman 
$165.66 (per month), truck driver $187.66 
(per month), watchman 99 cents. 

Cost-of-living bonus: if and when_ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index reaches 172-5 the bonus shall be 
paid on the basis of 5 points and any rise 
over 172-5 shall also be paid for. If and 
when the index falls below 172-5 the bonus 
shall be discontinued. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Printing and Publishing 


MontreaAL, P.Q—THE Montreat Star Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
TyroGRAPHICAL Union, No. 176. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1950, to November 14, 1951, and for such 
reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 30 
days) as may be required for the negotiation 
of a new agreement. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
July, 1949, p. 874) with the following 
change :— 

Hourly wage rates are now: for the first 
12 months of the agreement (May 15, 1950, 
to May 14, 1951)—for day work $1.80, for 
night work $1.974, for lobster and split shifts 
$2.054 (an increase of 15, 16 and 16 cents, 
respectively, over the previous rates); for 
the last 6 months of the agreement (May 15, 
1951, to November 14, 1951)—for day work 
$1.85, for night work $2.023, for lobster and 
split shifts $2.103. Apprentices’ rates—31 
per cent of journeymen’s scale during first 6 
months, 32 per cent during second 6 months, 
35 per cent during third 6 months and 40, 
45, 50, 55, 60, 68, 74, 79 and 84 per cent 
respectively during the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eight, ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth 6 months. 


Fur and Leather Products 


Toronto, OnT.—AssocIATeD Fur MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ‘TORONTO AND THE FUR 
Workers’ Union, Locats 21479, 21480 
AND 21481 oF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or LABOUR. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1950, to April 15, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: all workers in the shops 
shall be members in good standing with the 
union. All new help shall be secured 
through the union; if the latter is unable 
to furnish suitable help within 48 hours the 
employer may secure help any other way, 
provided, however, that any experienced or 
classified help so secured must join the union 
within 2 weeks. 

Check-off: the employers agree to deduct 
from the wages of all their employees union 
dues, amounting to 2 per cent of the 
employees’ regular wages, and also all other 
duly levied assessments, and to remit same 
to the union weekly. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for all work in excess of above hours, 
provided that an employee must first have 
worked his full 40 hours during the week 
before being entitled to overtime rates; 
double time and one-half for work on 7 
specified paid holidays. The principle of 
equal division of work shall be adhered to, 
having regard to the practical working of 
the shops and to the ability of the employees 
to perform the work. All employees who 
have worked for 4 weeks shall be entitled 
to share in the division of work. There 
shall be no contracting, sub-contracting, 
piece-work, or homework. No foreman shall 
be allowed to work in the factory at work 
other than his duties as foreman may 
require. Where there are more than one 
employer in the firm only one of them shall 
be allowed to work in the factory. 

Vacations with pay: after 4 months’ 
service 1 week, after 1 year’s service with 
the same employer 2 weeks. Employees who 
work during the holiday period at any place 
whatsoever will be penalized by the loss of 
their vacation pay. Any employer allowing 
such work to be done in his factory shall 
be penalized a similar amount in addition 
to any penalty imposed on him by the 
Association. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters, first 
class $65, second class $55; operators, 
finishers, first class $48, second class $42; 
blockers and squarers $39.60, after 5 years’ 
service $45.60; tapers and assistant finishers 
(to be classed as second class finishers) $42. 
Employees who are members of the union 
shall be entitled to an increase of 10 cents 
per hour from September 1, 1950. Wage 
adjustments between the 2 parties shall be 
made only during the month of February 
(except in the case of not fully skilled 
workers whose wages may be adjusted from 
time to time), provided that any adjustment 
agreed upon shall not come into effect until 
April 15 of the year the adjustment was 
made. 

Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices shall 
be one to every 13 workers. Apprentices 
shall become members of the union after one 
year’s service in the industry. 
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Sick Benefit and Hospitalization Mund: 
the employers will continue to maintain @ 
Sick Benelit and Hospitalization Fund to be 
administered by a joint committee with equal 
representation from the union and the 
employers. The employers shall each cone 
tribute 14 per cent of the regular weekly 
payroll! to the fund, Should any health 
and insurance scheme be instituted by the 
Provincial or Wederal Governments this plan 
shall immediately cease to function, 

Provision is made for the adjusting of 
disputes and complaints, 


Toronto, ONT.—BLAcHrord Sion MANurac- 
PURING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
NatrionaAL UNION or Siow AND Lratomr 
Workurs, Loca, 19, 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
2, 1950, to June 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 80 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees, 

Union security: all present employees to 
whom this agreement applies shall, as a 
condition of employment, become and remain 
membera of the union in good standing. 
New employees shall join the union within 
one month from the date of employment, 
All part-time workers must become members 
of the union, 

Hours: 8k per day Monday through Friday, 
a 42h-hour week. Overtime; time and one- 
half for work performed outside of the 
regular daily working hours, There shall 
be no work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 paid holidays, except as negotiated with 
the shop committee, No supervisor or fore- 
man shall perform work during regular or 
overtime hours when regular employees are 
available, except for demonstration or in- 
struction or in case of emergency. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 20 yearn’ 
service 8 weeks (this last provision is a 
new one); employees with 3 months’ but lesa 
than one year’s continuous service shall 
receive 2 per cent of their earnings in the 
period that they have worked for each week 
of the vacation period, 

Hourly wage rates: for males—minimum 
rate 85 cents, operation of covering 87 cents, 
ar jobs $1.22, “B” joba $1.02; for boys— 
minimum rate 62 cents, increased to 72 cents 
after one year; for females—-starting rate 
52 cents, increased to job rate as follows: 
after | year--group 1 (including cementing, 
pulling, rubbing edges, ironing, singeing) 60 
cents, group 2 (including doubling, lining, 
punching, sorting, trimming, creasing, dress. 
ing, shaping, packing, handmarking) 66 cents, 
group 3 (including closing, eyeletting, taping, 
repairing, folding) 72 cents; after 18 months 
-—-group 4 (binding, cording, fancy stitch, 
perforating, skiving) 78 cents, group 5 
(vamping, top stitching) 84 cents, (With a 
few exceptions, the above rates represent an 
increase of 12 cents per hour over the 
previous rates.) Where female help is used 
to replace male help, the principle of equal 
pay for equal work shall prevail, 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 
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Metal Products 


Sypnny, N.S.—-Dominion Iron AND SrHEL 
Limirep AND UNITED STEBLWORKERS OF 
Amuntoa, LooAL 1064. 


Agreement dated October 6, 1950, to con- 
tinue in effect until March 31, 1952, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 30 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no dis- 
crimination, interference, restraint, intimida- 
tion or coercion because of membership or 
non-membership in the union, ‘When hiring 
new employees the company agrees to rive 
consideration to former union members, if 
available, and to residents of the immediate 
vicinity, and to encourage new employees to 
become members of the union, 

Check-off: the company agrees to make 
deductions for union dues, but only upon 
presentation of a card signed by the 
employee in the presence of a witness who 
has also signed; such cards and all cards 
already in possession of the company, unless 
withdrawn 7 days after the signing of the 
agreement, shall be irrevocable, except for 
union employees promoted to confidential 
positions, ' 

Hours: the standard working shift shall 
be 8 hours (for a job on a continuous basis 
the 8 hours inelude the lunch period), From 
April 1, 1950, to October 28, 1950, the 
standard work week is to be 44 hours; from 
October 29, 1950, to June 80, 1951, the 
working schedule shall be arranged #o that 
employees will work three 40-hour weeks and 
one 48-hour week in cach consecutive 4 
weeks; from July 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, 
the standard work week shall be 40 hours. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the scheduled atandard work shift 
(provided it exceeda 15 minutes) or the 
standard work week (except in the case of 
certain dock-workers who shall be paid 
straight time for any extra time worked) 
and for work on Sundays to those classes 
who have heretofore been similarly paid; 
double time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidaya; employees, not qualifying for the 
holiday allowance, who work on any of the 
8 holidays shall be paid time and one-half 
for such work, 

Vacations with pay: 1 week after 1 year’s 
continuous service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ 
service (previously after 5 years’ service) 
and 8 weeks after 25 years’ service. The 
minimum number of shifts which must be 
worked to obtain full vacation credits is 
268 for 1950 and 257 for 1951, less shifts 
not worked because of accidents, sickness, 
union duties, jury duty, ete, (previously the 
minimum requirement was 270 shifts), 

Hourly wage rates in effect March 31, 
1950, shall be amended as follows: there 
shall be paid a bonus of 24 cents per hour 
for every hour paid for from April 1, 1950, 
to October 28, 1950, inclusive; from October 
29, 1950, to June 30, 1951, all rates shall 
be increased to 4:65 per cent above the 
March 31, 1950, rates; commencing July 1, 
1951, all rates shall be increased 12) per 
cent above the March 81, 1050, rates, ore 
female help is employed the principle of 
equal pay for equal work shall apply, 

Provision is made for seniority right, 
grievance procedure, the health and safety 


of employees and the setting up of joint 
committees to study welfare and pension 
problems. 


Toronto, ONtT-—Tue ORNAMENTAL IRON AND 
Bronze Conrracrors’ Seorion or THE 
Toronto Buri~pers EXOHANGE AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF Bor.er- 
MAKDRS, LRON SHrPBuILDERS AND HeLrEers 
or Amprioa, LOCAL 128. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1950, to June 80, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 

Union security: all union members shall, 
as a condition of employment, maintain their 
membership in the union; new employees 
must become members within 30 days from 
the date of their employment. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and_ one- 
half for work after the regular hours 
Monday through Friday up to 10 p.m. and 
for work on Saturdays up to 5 p.m. (with 
the exception of maintenance and house- 
cleaning work on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon); double time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays 3 
of which are paid holidays (previous agree- 
ment provided for 2 paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay: vacation pay amount- 
ing to 4 per cent of an employee’s earnings 
shall be granted to all employees in the form 
of stamps. Vacations shall be given during 
the months of June, July or August. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: special layout 
men and erectors $1.40; fitters, blacksmiths 
and erectors $1.80, welders $1.25, rollermen 
and shearers, continuous operation, $1.20, 
helpers $1, labourers 95 cents; apprentices, 
first 6 months 55 cents, second 6 months 65 
cents and so on to $1.25 for tenth 6 months. 
(The above rates are 5 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) 

Apprentices shall be at least 16 years of 
age. Five years shall constitute the com- 
plete apprenticeship period. One apprentice 
will be allowed for each 3 mechanics; if an 
employer has fewer than 3 mechanics he shall 
be allowed one apprentice. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Monrreat, P.Q—Warpen Kine Limrrep 
AND tHe Unrrep Bieorriar, Ravio AND 
inl Workers or AmurtcaA, LOCAL 

ogee to be in effect from September 

15, 1950, to September 14, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
At any time between March 1 and March 31, 
1951, the company agrees to re-open nego- 
tiations on wage rates and hours of work 
upon receiving 15 days’ notice from the 
union, The company recognizes the union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no dis- 
crimination, interference or coercion prac- 
tised with respect to any employee because 
of his membership or non-membership in the 
union, 

Checok-off: the bompeny agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues and initiation fees from 
the pay of employees who so authorize and 
to remit same to the union, The authoriza- 
tion may be cancelled only upon the employee 
giving 10 months’ notice. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week; the company agrees to notify 


the union 2 weeks in advance of any redue- 
tion in the hours of work. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 84 hours 
per day Monday through TMriday and for 
work on Saturday up to the completion of 
16 working hours, double time for work in 
excess of 16 consecutive hours Monday 
through Saturday and for work on Sundays 
and triple time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: two 10-minute 
rest periods and a 10-minute wash-up period 
daily will be granted all employees covered 
by the agreement to be paid at the employees’ 
regular hourly rate or, in the case of piece- 
workers, at their average piece-work rate. 

Vacations with pay: after 2 months’ ser- 
vice } day for each month in excess ofa, 
after 1 year’s service 1 week, after 2 years’ 
service 1 week and 1 day, after 3 years’ 
service 1 week and 2 days, after 4 years’ 
service 1 week and 8 days, after 5 years’ 
service 2 weeks and after 25 years’ service 3 
weeks. 

Wages (effective June 1, 1950): piece-work 
rates—all previous piece-work rates shall be 
increased by a percentage so that the in- 
creased rates shall represent a 5 cents per 
hour inerease; hourly rates (where 3 rates 
are given they are for classes A, B and OC, 
respectively) : radiator foundry—pourer 
$1.46, $1.41, $1.86; moulding machine oper- 
ator, shake-out, stacker, car pusher, top 
plate $1.20; helper $1,20, $1.12, S107; 
radiator cleaning—tumbling mill operator, 
snaggers $1.24, $1.17, $1.12; testers $1.27, 
$1.20, $1.15; radiator eore—bakers oven 
tenders, core rap-out, strainer core makers 
$1.27, $1.22, $1.17; radiator core makers 
$1.17, $1.12, $1.07; radiator machine— 
machinist setter $1.37, $1.82, $1.27; set-up 
man $1.32, $1.27, $1.22; tapping machine 
operator, radial drill operator $1.29, $1.23, 
$1.18; shipper $1.22, $1.17, $1.12; machine 
operator § 20, $1.15, $1.10; truckers, 
checkers, testers helpers, radiator building 
machine operator $1.17, $1.12, $1.07; spray 
painter $1.22; boiler foundry—shake-out, 
moulding machine operator, mould finisher, 
top plate, core setter, pourer $1.20; floor 
moulder $1.42, $1.87, $1.32; jobbing foundry 
—pit moulders, floor moulders $1.42, $1.37, 
$1.82; bench moulders $1.37, $1.82, $1.27; 
crane operators $1.32, $1.27, $1.22; pit 
moulders (improver) $1.27, $1.22, $1.17; 
helpers $1.17, $1.12, $1.07; boiler machine 
shop—machinist and setter, tool grinder and 
setter, reaming machine operator $1.37, $1.32, 

1.27; heavy machine operator $1.32, $1.26, 

1.21: bench fitter $1.80, $1.24, $1.19; boiler 
assembler $1.25, $1.19, $1.14; stock keeper 
$1.22, $1.17, $1.12; nipple machine operator, 
tool erib attendant $1.17, $1.12, $1.07; main- 
tenance—master electrician, master plumber 
and steamfitter $1.52, $1.47, $1.42; journey- 
man electrician, general maintenance welder, 
millwright $1.42, $1.37, $1.82; general main- 
tenance $1.39, $1.34, $1.29; blacksmith $1.87, 
$1.82, $1.27; electrician helper, plumber and 
steamfitter helper $1.27, $1.22, $1.17. The 
following special rates are provided for 
certain classes for all productive hours 
worked: pourers, shake-out $1.42 to $1.60; 
top plate, moulders, core setter, mould 
finisher $1.42; for all non-productive labour 
hours they shall revert to their regular 
hourly rate. Apprentices—first 6 months 87 
cents with an increase of 5 cents per hour 
every 6 months; after 3 years they shall 
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advance to the “C” rated improvers’ hourly 
rate. The company will continue to pay 
bonuses in the foundries to units with a 
iow percentage of scrap. The above rates are 
from 10 to 15 cents per hour higher than 
the rates provided in the previous agreement. 


Night shift differential: a bonus of 123 
per cent per hour shall be paid for work 
on the second and third shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONT.—ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
CompANY oF CANADA LIMITED AND 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 4152. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 12, 
1950 to July 11, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year unless either party gives 
notice of termination at least 60 days before 
the expiry date. 

Union security: all employees, subject to 
the provisions of this agreement, who are 
members of the union, shall remain members 
during the term of this agreement. New 
employees shall become members of the union 
within 30 days and will then be subject to 
deductions for initiation fee and union dues. 

Check-off: the company will deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of all employees 
within the bargaining unit and remit same 
to the union. 


Hours: from July 14, 1950—8% per day 


Monday through Thursday, 74 on Friday, a, 


414-hour week; from July 15, 1951—8 per 
day Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week. 
(Previous agreement provided for a 424-hour 
week.) Overtime: time and one-half for 
work on Saturdays and for the first 4 hours 
in excess of the normal daily hours, double 
time thereafter and for work on Sundays, 
double time and one-half for work on 8 
specified paid holidays, provided, however, 
that when an employee has been absent 
without authorization, overtime payment 
shall be limited to hours worked beyond the 
scheduled hours for that week. (The previous 
agreement provided for time and one-half for 
all hours in excess of the normal daily 
hours.) 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
one 10-minute rest period per shift (pre- 


viously two 10-minute rest periods were 
granted) and one-5-minute wash-up period. 

Vacation pay shall be 2 per cent of annual 
earnings after 3 months’ continuous service, 
2k per cent after 2 years’ continuous service, 
4 per cent after 3 years and 6 per cent after 
20 years’ continuous service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
(excluding supervisors and learners) for the 
periods beginning July 14, 1950, and July 15, 
1951, respectively: pattern shop—pattern- 
maker 89 cents to $1.57 and 93 cents to 
$1.63; boxmaker $1.12 to $1.29 and $1.17 to 
$1.34; woodworker $1.12 to $1.35 and $1.17 
to $1.40; cabinet maker and carpenter $1.23 
to $1.39 and $1.28 to $1.45; clerk, female 
89 to 93 cents and 93 to 97 cents; machine 
shop $1.12 to $1.46 and $1.17 to $1.52; press 
room $1.12 to $1.35 and $1.17 to $1.40; 
transformer $1.12 to $1.35 and $1.17 to $1.40; 
motors $1.12 to $1.32 and $1.17 to $1.37; 
inspection $1.12 to $1.46 and $1.17 to $1.52; 
switchgear $1.12 to $1.39 and $1.17 to $1.45; 
toolroom $1.12 to $1.62 and $1.17 to $1.68; 
welding $1.12 to $1.40 and $1.17 to $1.46; 
test $1.16 to $1.46 and $1.21 to $1.52; pack- 
ing and crating $1.12 to $1.29 and $1.17 to 
$1.34: shipping $1.12 to $1.21 and $1.17 to 
$1.26; maintenance $1.12 to $1.45 and $1.17 
to $1.51; general labour $1.12 and $1.17; 
females, in various departments 89 cents to 
$1.08 and 93 cents to $1.12. (The rates for 
the period beginning July 14, 1950, are in 
most cases 8 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates.) 

An off-shift premium of 63 per cent shall 
be paid employees on a regularly scheduled 
shift commencing after 2 p.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Toronto, ONT.—THE ORNAMENTAL [RON AND 
BronzE ConrTractors’ SECTION OF THE 
Toronto BUILDERS EXCHANGE AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER- 
MAKERS, I[Ron SHIPBUILDERS AND 
Hevrers oF AMERICA, LOCAL 128. 


The agreement between the parties sum- 
marized above under Manufacturing: Meta] 
Products applies as well to erection work in 
this industry. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of five others. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Victoriaville published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of December 
2, and amendments to the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi and 
at Quebec in the issue of December 9. 

A request for a new agreement for long- 
shoremen (ocean and inland) at Sorel and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the printing trades at Montreal, 
for barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield 
and at Joliette were gazetted Novem- 


ber 25. Requests for the amendment of 
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*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on al) 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee — 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the Lasour 
Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been noted in 
the Lasour Gazette monthly since June, 1934. 


the agreements for the shoe manufacturing 
industry and for truck drivers at Montreal 
were published December 2. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
corrugated paper box industry, for the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry and for 
tannery workers in the province and for 
the building trades at St. Hyacinthe were 
gazetted December 9; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for garage 
employees at Quebec and for the uncor- 
rugated paper box industry, for millinery 
workers and for tannery employees in the 
province were gazetted December 16. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


SHor INpusTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated November 23, 
and gazetted December 2, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
p. 331, Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 
1950, p. 77, Nov., p. 1902, and previous 
issues) to February 1, 1951. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 16, 
and gazetted November 25, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Builders’ Exchange Inc., representing certain 
companies engaged in the ornamental iron 
and bronze industry and the United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2366. Agreement 
to be in effect from November 25, 1950, to 
November 24, 1952, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The agreement 
is administered by the Building Materials 
Joint Committee and applies to the manu- 
facture and erection of industrial and build- 
ing metalwork (with the exception of struc- 
tural steel framing for buildings) and to 
architectural work in all metals used for 
ornamentation; architecturally or for utili- 
tarian purposes. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island 
of Montreal, Ile Bizard, the counties of 
VAssomption, Terrebonne, Laval, Deux- 
Montagnes, Argenteuil, Soulanges, Vaudreuil, 
Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Lapra irie, 
Chambly, St. Jean and Iberville. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44- 
hour week. However, by mutual agreement 
between employer and employees, the 44- 
hour week may be distributed by working 
9 hours per day Monday to Thursday, 8 hours 
on Friday. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays, as provided for in the 
former agreement. Employees are now 
entitled to 3 paid holidays instead of 2 as 
provided for in the previous agreement. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanics 
and erectors are increased from $1.17 per 
hour to $1.25; fitters, blacksmiths from $1.04 
to $1.12; helpers (shop or field) from 90 
cents to $1 per hour. Rates for apprentice- 
mechanics are based on a percentage of the 
mechanics’ rates and are as follows: from 
25 per cent during the first 6 months to 75 
per cent during the fourth year. . Night shift 
employees to receive a premium of 10 per 
cent in excess of the day rates. Employees 
called to work will receive a minimum of 
4 hours at prevailing rates for each time 
called if no work is available. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: this agree- 
ment shall be re-opened whenever the cost- 
of-living index, as established by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shall have 
advanced 5 points in the City of Montreal. 
The wage rates herein established shall then 
be readjusted on a percentage basis, caleu- 
lating from the index figure in effect on 
September 21, 1950, on which date the agree- 
ment was signed. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of service; 2 weeks with pay after 
years of continuous service. One-half day 
for each full month of service to those 
employed less than one year and one full 
day for each full month of service to those 
employees entitled to 2 weeks’ vacation with 
pay who have not completed the current year 
of service. (The provision governing 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay was not included 
in the terms of the former agreement.) 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and for board, room and travelling 
expenses for out-of-town work. 


Construction 


BuritpinG TRADES, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated November 30, 
and gazetted December 9, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., 
p. 1904, Dec., p. 2067). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
of the elevator construction industry in the 
Montreal region are increased by 13 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 10 cents per 
hour for helpers, so that the new minimum 
wage rate for mechanics is $1.75 and for 
helpers, $1.23 per hour. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During November 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of November the 
Department of Labour prepared 120 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 136 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 
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Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legisla- 
tion, by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. : 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district:— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . . 9,836  $65,136,992.33 
Post Office... ... Yaka 181,474.93 
Public Works. .... 5 36,415.21 
RC: MEP Ses ck aie 7 178,987.78 


(3) Arrears of Wages. 


During the month of November the sum 
of $438.56 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 21 employees 
concerned. 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


A general increase of 20 per cent has been made in mimimum 
wage rates in Quebec. The minimum for forest workers in that 
Province has also been raised by approximately 20 per cent. 
{Ihe Board of Industrial Relations in British Columbia has 
revised several more Minimum Wage Orders, in each case 


increasing the minimum rates. 


{The regulations governing 


stationary engineers in British Columbia have been revised. 
{In Alberta, the weekly newspaper trade has been removed from 


the Apprenticeship Act. 


In Quebec, the minimum rates of wages 
for all factory, shop, office and _ hotel 
employees and other workers covered by 
General Minimum Wage Order 4 are now 
20 per cent higher, as the result of new 
regulations. A similar 20 per cent increase 
in the minimum for woodsmen governed 
by Order 39 has also been put in effect. 

In British Columbia, revised Minimum 
Wage Orders were issued for taxicab 
drivers and janitors. In revising its 
Minimum Wage Order for the taxicab 
industry, the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions made an important change similar 
to that made for a section of the trans- 
portation industry in 1948, applying the 
principle of punitive overtime rates for 
work done in excess of certain specified 
hours. Former restrictions on hours, by 
which longer hours than those provided by 
the Hours of Work Act were permitted, 
have been removed. Janitors and jani- 
tresses working in apartment buildings are 
now covered by a Minimum Wage Order; 
another Order applies to those employed 
in buildings other than apartment houses. 
Previously, there was an Order for each 
sex establishing uniform rates but no dis- 
tinction was made in the type of building. 
In all three revised Orders, an increase was 
made in the minimum rate. 

Under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act, 
changes were made in the rules for the 
radio technician and sheet metal trades, 
and the weekly newspaper trade was 
removed from the Act. 

Revised regulations governing the quali- 
fication and certification of stationary 
engineers were issued in British Columbia, 
as a consequence of 1950 amendments to 
the Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act. 
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DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


The pilotage by-laws governing four 
pilotage districts have recently been 
amended. 

In the districts of British Columbia, 
Sydney and Halifax, the by-laws were 
amended by Orders in Council P.C. 5165, 
4969 and 5195, respectively, with respect 
to eyesight and hearing tests, and quali- 
fications for pilots’ licences. Changes were 
also made regarding the movage rates in 
these districts. In the Restigouche River 
district, the surcharge on pilotage dues was 
raised. 

In the British Columbia, Sydney and 
Halifax districts, on entering the pilotage 
service and every fifth year thereafter 
until they reach the age of 50, pilots must 
undergo examinations in eyesight and hear- 
ing as prescribed in the by-laws. A pilot 
over 50 years of age is required to have 
these tests every second year. The licence 
of a pilot who fails to pass the examina- 
tion will be suspended. Previously, annual 
eyesight and hearing tests were required. 
The same change was made in the by-laws 
for the Montreal district in June, 1950 
(L.G., 1950, p. 1698). 

Slight amendments — were made with 
regard to the certificates of competency 
which a candidate for a pilot’s licence in 
the Sydney and Halifax districts must 
hold. Candidates in these districts must 
be Canadian citizens resident in Canada, 
between the ages of 25 and 50 years and 
of good character and habits. Candidates 
in the British Columbia district must be 
Canadian citizens resident in Canada and 
be between the ages of 30 and 50 years. 
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The former requirement was that candi- 
dates should be British subjects resident 
in Canada. The age limits are unchanged. 

An amendment to the Sydney by-laws 
deleted the section providing that in addi- 
tion to the pilotage dues a flat rate of 
$5 must be paid for embarking or dis- 
embarking the pilot by pilot boat, and in 
the British Columbia district the section 
was omitted which provided for a charge 
of $10 for each occasion on which a pilot 
boat stationed at Victoria is used to 
embark or disembark a pilot. A similar 
amendment in all three districts fixes the 
pilotage dues payable for moving a dead 
ship. 

The by-laws for the Halifax district were 
amended to provide that each year out 
of the gross pilotage dues received there 
should be set aside for the Superannua- 
tion Fund a percentage of the revenue, 
to be determined by the Pilotage Authority 
after yearly consultation with the Pilots’ 
Committee. These deductions must be 
made monthly from the pilotage rates 
collected and must be a first charge 
against the gross earnings. The section 
dealing with fines and suspensions was 
amended to exclude apprentice pilots from 
its application. 

The changes in the by-laws for the 
Sydney and British Columbia districts were 
made on October 17 and October 27, 
respectively, and gazetted on November 8, 
and those for the Halifax district were 
made on November 1 and_ gazetted 
November 22. 

The surcharge of 20 per cent added to 
pilotage dues in the Restigouche River 
district in 1947 (L.G., 1948, p. 56) is now 
raised to 30 per cent by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 5081) made on October 25 
and gazetted November 8. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


An amendment has been made to the 
Prevatling Rate Employees General Regu- 
lations by an Order in Council (P.C. 5745) 
of November 29, gazetted December 13, 
with regard to vacation leave credits. when 
an employee is absent from work with 
leave of the deputy head and without pay 
for more than seven working days unless 
his absence is due to an injury sustained 
while on duty or to his obligation to serve 
on jury duty. 

Ii the period: of absence of such a person 
is over seven working days but does not 
exceed four times the number of working 
days in the employee’s standard work week, 
he will forfeit the vacation leave credits 
which would normally accrue to him for 
one month of continuous service. If his 
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absence exceeds four times the number of 
working days in the standard work week. 
the employee will forfeit the vacation leave 
credits in respect of the month or months 
in which the whole or any part in excess 
of seven working days of that period 
occurred. 

Where an employee is absent in order 
to serve on jury duty or because of an 
injury sustained while on duty, his leave 
credits continue to accrue during his 
period of absence. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


New apprenticeship rules have been 
issued for the radio technician trade, the 
regulations for the sheet metal trade were 
amended and the weekly newspaper trade 
has been removed from the list of desig- 
nated trades under the Act. 


Radio Technicians 

New apprenticeship regulations for the 
radio technician trade were issued under 
an Order in Council (O.C. 1464-50) of 
November 20, gazetted November 30, 
rescinding the former rules for the trade 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1333). 

The term of apprenticeship for the radio 
technician trade remains at three years, 
including three months’ probation. As 
before, the term of apprenticeship may be 
reduced, on the recommendation of the 
local advisory committee, where a person 


holds a certificate from an approved 
technical or vocational school or has had 
previous experience in the trade. As 


regards previous experience, 4 new provi- 
sion stipulates that, on or after March 31, 
1951, no person, unless specially author- 
ized by the Apprenticeship Board, may 
have his term of apprenticeship reduced 
except for time during which he has been 
indentured under the Act. 

However, a person working in the trade 
on November 30 may register as an 
apprentice without counting in the quota 
of apprentices which an employer is 
allowed. 

A higher ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men is now permitted. An employer who 
employs one journeyman or who is himself 
a journeyman may employ one apprentice, 
and thereafter one apprentice for every two 
journeymen, instead of one for every three, 
as before. The ratio of apprentices to 


journeymen throughout the Province must 


not exceed 2 to 3. This change (from 
1 to 3 to 2 to 3) was made in the regu- 
lations for the seven building trades and 


for the trade of motor vehicle repair when 
they were revised last year (L.G., 1949, 
p. 1571): 

Every apprentice must attend educa- 
tional classes as prescribed by the Board 
and the Department of Education. Tech- 
nical instruction must be given in accord- 
ance with the syllabus of training approved 
by the Board. 

As previously, before being granted an 
annual certificate of progress or a final 
certificate of qualification, an apprentice is 
required to pass trade tests and examina- 
tions as prescribed by the Board on the 
advice of the Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee. He must now, in addition, secure 
a satisfactory report from his employer or 
the trade school. Failure of the employer 
to provide a report will be evidence of 
satisfactory progress. 

Wage rates, which are a percentage of 
the journeyman’s prevailing rate, remain 
unchanged. 


Sheet Metal Trade 


The regulations for the sheet metal trade 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1571) were amended with 
respect to the length of the apprenticeship 
period by an Order in Council (O.C. 
1465-50) made on November 20 and 
gazetted’ November 30. 

The term of apprenticeship for sheet 
metal workers remains at four years but 
this period is now exclusive of any 
probationary or basic training period 
. whereas previously it included the three 
months’ probationary period. 

There has been a corresponding adjust- 
ment in wage rates. Beginning, as before, 
at 35 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
for the period of registered employment 
prior to basic training, rates are set for 
the four years following basic training. 
These rates are 50, 75, 80 and 90 per cent 
of the prevailing wages of a journeyman 
for the first, second, third and fourth year, 
respectively. 


Weekly Newspaper Trade 


By an Order in Council (O.C. 1885-50) 
made on November 6, and _ gazetted 
November 15, the Apprenticeship Act is 
declared not to apply to the branch of 
the printing trade engaged in publishing 
weekly newspapers and in job printing 
done in addition to the publication of the 
newspaper. 

The decision to rescind the 1946 Order 
in Council (1537-46) under which this trade 
was designated (L.G., 1946, p. 1463) was 
made after the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board received a resolution from the 
Weekly Newspaper Association requesting 
that the Act should no longer apply to 
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the trade, and after the Board made 
inquiries to determine the wishes of 
employers and employees in the trade. 
The trade regulations which were approved 
by Order in Council 54647, and those 
appointing a Trade Advisory Committee 
(1538-46 and 264-47) were also rescinded. 


British Columbia Boiler 
and Pressure-vessel Act 


Effective from November 17, 1950, revised 
regulations governing the classification and 
certification of stationary engineers were 
issued by an Order in Council (No. 2430) 
approved on November 1, and gazetted 
November 16. The regulations, whjch 
replace those issued in 1947, provide as 
before, for the certification, by examina- 
tion, of first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
class engineers, and in line with the 
amendments made to the Act at the 1950 
session of the Legislature, set out the 
qualifications required for a logging-donkey 
engineer’s certificate and three classes of 
boiler operators’ certificates (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1058). Before the Act was amended, 
engineers qualified to take charge of 
certain types of heating plants, logging- 
donkeys, or other types of steam plant 
were classified as “engineers with special 
certificates”. The regulations set out the 
scope of the duties which a person within 
each of the four new classes may perform, 
Persons who formerly held. a_ special 
engineer’s certificate are to be deemed to 
hold a Boiler Operator, Class B, certificate. 


Application for Examination 


The provisions regarding application for 
examination are, for the most part, 
unchanged. Every candidate for a certifi- 
cate of competency as a steam engineer 
must complete a written application on 
the prescribed form and forward it to the 
Chief Inspector together with the examina~ 
tion fee and copies of testimonials certify- 
ing to his character, knowledge and 
experience and stating the working pres- 
sure and horse-power of the plant where 
he worked. He must have a satisfactory 
knowledge of both spoken and written 
English. As an alternative to the require- 
ment that a candidate must be a Cana- 
dian citizen, the regulations now provide 
that he may be a British subject or he 
must prove that he has filed with the 
Court Registrar in any Province a declara~ 
tion of intention to become a Canadian 
citizen. 


A fine not exceeding $100 is provided,, 


on summary conviction, for a person 
making false representations for the pur- 
pose of procuring a certificate and any 
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certificate granted through error or on 
improper or insufficient evidence must be 
immediately cancelled by the Chief 
Inspector. However, if the evidence 
entitles the candidate to a certificate of 
lower grade, this may be issued to him. 

Examinations must be both written and 
oral except in the case of a temporary 
certificate when the test may be either 
written or oral. Fees are $2.50 for an 
exarnination for a temporary certificate, $5 
for an examination for fourth-class, boiler 
operator, and for a logging-donkey certifi- 
cate, $7.50 for third-class, $10 for second- 
class and $15 for a first-class certificate. 

If a candidate fails to pass an examina- 
tion on his practical knowledge, he may 
not be re-examined for three months. 


Qualification and Examination 
of Engwneers 

The qualifications for first-, second-, 
third-, and fourth-class engineers’ certifi- 
cates are, with minor changes, the same 
as before. The earlier regulations set forth 
the subject-matter of which a candidate in 
each class was required to possess a 
thorough knowledge and this has been 
omitted. Graduation in mechanical engi- 
neering from an approved school of 
technology as well as from a university 
is now provided for. 

A candidate for a first-class engineer’s 
certificate must have held a British 
Columbia second-class certificate for at 
least 12 months; he must have served at 
least five years as engineer in charge of a 
shift in a steam plant of not less than 
500 h.p., or, as an alternative, have served 
as a mechanic in a machine-shop on the 
construction and repair of steam boilers and 
engines for three years, and three years as 
engineer in charge of a shift of a steam 
plant of not less than 500 h.p. The period 
served as assistant chief engineer of a 
steam plant over 900 h.p. will be con- 
sidered equal to that served as_ shift 
engineer. A graduate in mechanical engi- 
neering from a university or school of 
technology approved by the Chief Inspector 
and who has held a British Columbia 
second-class certificate for at least one year, 
during which time he has been employed 
as engineer in the operation of a steam 
plant of not less than 500 hp., will be 
eligible for examination for _ first-class 
certificate. 

For a second-class certificate, a candidate 
must be 22 years of age and have served 
at least four years as engineer of a high- 
pressure steam plant of at least 250 hp. 
or he must have served as a mechanic for 
three years in a machine-shop on the 
construction or repair of steam boilers and 
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engines and at least two years as engineer 
of a high-pressure steam plant of not less 
than 250 hp. A new provision permits a 
candidate who has served six years in a 
steam plant over 900 hp. while in posses- 
sion of a third-class certificate to be 
eligible for examination for a second-class 
certificate, provided that his duties have 
been of an engineering nature approved by 
an Inspector. Further, a graduate in 
mechanical engineering from an approved 
university or school of technology who has 
been employed two years in a steam plant, 
or one year on the construction or repair 
of steam boilers and engines and one year 
in a steam plant as engineer in charge of 
a shift, will be eligible for examination for 
a second-class certificate if his service was 
in a steam plant of 250 h.p. or over. 

To be eligible for a third-class certificate, 
a candidate must be 20 years of age and 
have served for two years as engineer of 
a high-pressure steam plant of not less 
than 50 hp. or two years as fireman and 
one year as engineer. As an alternative, 
he must have served four years as fireman 
in a high-pressure steam plant over 50: 
hp. or two years as a mechanic in a 
machine-shop and one year as engineer of 
a high-pressure steam plant of not less than 
50 h.p. A candidate will also be eligible 
for a third-class certificate if he has gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering from a 
university or school of technology and if 
he has been employed one year in a steam 


plant or six months in a machine-shop and | 


six months in a steam plant. 

For a fourth-class certificate the candi- 
date must be.18 years old and have served 
for one year as fireman or engineer of a 
high-pressure steam plant over 10 h.p.. or 
of a low-pressure plant over 100 hp. He 
is also eligible if he has spent one year as 
a mechanic in the construction or repair 
of steam engines or boilers and has had 
six months’ service in a high pressure 
steam plant. 


New Classes of Certificates 

A logging-donkey engineer is qualified to 
take charge of any steam-boiler used in 
the operation of a logging camp or a boiler 
used for hoisting purposes. 
-A boiler operator, Class A, may take 
charge of a low-pressure heating plant up 
to 200 hp. and a high-pressure boiler up 
to 50 hp. used for heating purposes only. 

A boiler operator, Class B, may, as 
indicated on his certificate, take charge of 
either 
exceeding 50 h.p. or (2) a low-pressure 
boiler not exceeding 100 h.p. He may also 
act as second or assistant engineer of a 
low-pressure heating plant up to 200 hp. | 


(1) a high-pressure boiler not — 


The qualifications required of candidates 
for these certificates are as follows:— 

A logging-donkey certificate will be 
granted to a person having twelve months’ 
experience as engineer or fireman on a 
steam logging-donkey and whose com- 
petency and experience is certified to by 
the owner or superintendent of a steam- 
powered logging camp in the Province. 

For a boiler operator’s certificate, Class 
A, a candidate must be 18 years of age 
and have served at least one year as 
fireman or engineer of a high-pressure 
steam plant over 10 hp. or of a low- 
pressure heating plant over 40 hp. Twelve 
months’ service in a machine-shop on the 
construction or repair of steam engines and 
boilers will be considered as equal to six 
months’ service in a steam plant over 
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A certificate for boiler operator, Class B 
(low-pressure heating) will be granted to a 
candidate, 18 years of age, who has had six 
months’ experience as engineer or fireman 
in a steam plant over 3 hp. A candidate 
who is a bona fide member of the plumbing 
and heating trade may be considered 
eligible for this examination on presenta- 
tion of satisfactory testimonials that he is 
experienced in the installation of steam 
heating systems. 

A candidate for a boiler operator’s 
certificate, Class B (high-pressure heating) 
must also be 18 years old and he must 
have had one year’s experience as fireman 
or engineer of a high-pressure steam plant 
over 3 hop. 


Temporary Certificates 


As before, the regulations provide for the 
granting of temporary certificates which are 
issued only in emergencies when an 
engineer of the required class is not avail- 
able and only on the request of the 
plant-owner who is required to testify as 
to the candidate’s ability. A candidate for 
this certificate must furnish testimonials as 
to his character and must pass an examina- 
tion regarding the operation of the partic- 
ular steam plant for which he requires the 
certificate. Owner-operators of small steam 
plants may be issued temporary certificates 
annually. 


Marine Certificates 

The holder of a marine engineer’s certifi- 
cate issued by any British Commonwealth 
Government may, at the discretion of the 
Chief Inspector, be examined for a certifi- 
cate one grade lower than his marine 
certificate, providing that his watchkeeping 
service conforms with the horse-power 
requirements of the Provincial certificate 
sought. 


Alternative Qualifications 


Certain alternative qualifications may be 
accepted in lieu of the requirements for 
the various certificates and credits are 
given for vocational, technical and corre- 
spondence courses. 

Service in a machine-shop where boilers 
and engines are not made or repaired but 
where similar work is done may be 
accepted in lieu of engine-room service, 
provided the candidate has served at least 
one year as engineer in addition to that 
required for the grade of certificate sought. 
Maintenance on boilers and engines in a 
steam plant over 450 h.p. may be. con- 
sidered in lieu of machine-shop service, 
provided that the class of work performed 
is satisfactory to the Inspector of the 
district. As previously, an additional three 
years’ service or more in a machine-shop 
engaged in the manufacture or repair of 
steam boilers and engines may be accepted 
in lieu of one year’s engine-room service. 
Tf the candidate has been employed as a 
draughtsman on the design of steam-power 
plants and equipment for two years or over, 
his total period of service while so 
employed may be accepted in lieu of one 
year’s machine-shop service, provided that 
in either case the Chief Inspector is satis- 
fied that the service has fitted the candidate 
for the class of certificate for which the 
application is made. 

A candidate who has successfully com- 
pleted a course in steam engineering at 
the Vancouver Vocational Institute (Steam 
Engineering Division) will be credited with 
six months’ steam plant experience toward 
the certificate covered by the course, and 
with three months’ experience if he has 
successfully completed a correspondence 
course in steam engineering with the 
Department of Education. Similar credits 
may be given for engineering courses com- 
pleted at other educational institutions. 


Absence of Engineer from Plant 


A new section makes provision for the 
temporary absence of an engineer from a 
plant. 

In the absence of the Chief Engineer 
from the boiler, engine or compressor room 
while attending to other duties in the plant, 
or in the case of a plant operating on two 
or more shifts, the Chief Engineer must 
arrange to be relieved by an engineer 
holding a certificate not less than one grade 
lower than that required to. operate the 
plant as Chief Engineer. When a shift 
engineer (i.e. a certificated engineer under 
the direction of a chief engineer) finds it 
necessary to leave the boiler room for more 
than 15 minutes while it is operating, he 
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must be relieved by another engineer whose 
certificate is not less than one grade lower 
than his own. 

When an engineer is absent on holidays 
of because of illness, an engineer with a 
certificate.one grade lower than his own 
may replace him for a period up to 30 
days, though this period may be extended 
in special circumstances. 


Certificates 


Certificates are granted for life or during 
good conduct except in the case of 
temporary certificates which are valid only 
for the period stated on the certificate. If 
an engineer proves that his certificate has 
been lost or destroyed, he may obtain a 
duplicate for $5. If the classification of a 
steam plant is changed due to an increase 
in horse-power or to changed regulations, 
the engineer need not immediately obtain 
a certificate of the grade required due to 
the change, provided that he has been 
operating the plant for three consecutive 
years prior to the change. He must, how- 
ever, take an examination within a time 
limit set by the Chief Inspector. When a 
candidate who holds an engineer’s certifi- 
cate issued under the Act qualifies for a 
higher grade, he must, on request, deliver 
his certificate of lower grade to the Chief 
Inspector for cancellation. 

A certificate must be framed, protected 
by glass and kept posted in the engine or 
boiler room. It must be removed when 
the engineer ceases to be employed in the 
plant. 

The regulations are now more specific 
in listing the circumstances which will 
make certificates liable to cancellation or 
suspension. These include intemperance, 
negligence, physical or mental incapacity, 
allowing another person to operate under 
the holder’s certificate, an engineer absent- 
‘ing himself before ensuring that all 
machinery is shut down and all boiler fires 
banked, and other reasons considered by 
the Chief Inspector to be hazardous to the 
operation of the plant. 


British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 


By a notice gazetted on November 16, 
the regulations under the above Act which 
went into effect on June 1, 1950, governing 
electrical permits and inspection fees will 
now apply throughout the entire Province. 
Originally, the regulations applied only to 
the industrial area along the west coast and 
the international boundary (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1064) and subsequently they were 
extended to cover the southern half of 
the Province (L.G., 1950, p. 1700). 
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The regulations require any person who 
constructs, installs or alters electrical work 
in any premises to obtain a permit from 
the Inspector of Electrical Energy, on 
penalty of a fine of not more than $50. 


British Columbia Hospital 
Insurance Act 


Amendments have been made to the 
general regulations under the Hospital 
Insurance Act with respect to the hospital 
insurance period by Orders in Council made 
on November 25 and gazetted December 7. 

The former section which provided for 
two hospital insurance periods in each year, 
one from January 1 to June 30 and the 
other from July 1 to December 31, has 
been rescinded. Instead, hospital insurance 
period is now defined to include “any 
period of time less than 12 months which 
is designated as such by the Commissioner. 
Periods of time having different numbers 
of days may be so designated by the 
Commissioner, and such periods may com- 
prise portions of two consecutive calendar 
years”. 

As before, premiums must be paid in 
advance but no specific date is set. Pre- 
viously, payment was required at least one 
month in advance of the beginning of the 
year or of the hospital insurance period to 
which the payment applied, e.g. on or before 
November 30 when annual payment was 
made in full, and on or before May 31 or 
November 30 when payment was made in 
two or more instalments. Payment of the 
annual premium must now be made before 
the commencement of the year to which 
it is applicable. When a premium is paid 
in instalments, the amount of each may 
be determined by the Commissioner in 
relation to the length of the hospital 
insurance period, and payment must be 
made before the beginning of that period. 
If the required payment is made by or on 
behalf of a person on or after the first day 
of the hospital insurance period to which 
it is applicable, the person will not become 
a beneficiary under the Act until one month 
from the day on which the payment was 
made. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
decided to remove the hours of work 
restrictions on taxicab drivers and to 
attempt to regulate their hours by imposing 
progressive overtime rates of pay as @ 
penalty upon the employer for working 
employees in excess of certain specified 
hours. The industry was brought under the 
Hours of Work Act in 1938 (L.G., 1938, 
p. 1094). 
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Accordingly, the taxicab industry has 
been deleted from the schedule to the 
Hours of Work Act, and effective from 
December 17, 1950, Regulation 28A which 
permitted taxicab drivers to work nine 
hours in a day and 50 hours in a week. is 
rescinded. ‘The rescinding regulation, No. 
28B, was made and gazetted on November 
23. The Minimum Wage Order fixing new 
minimum and overtime rates of pay is 
described below. 

The Board made a similar change with 
respect to drivers, swampers and helpers 
in the transportation industry in 1948, when 
it issued Minimum Wage Order No. 9 
(L.G., 1948, p. 1185). Under this Order, 
time and one-half must be paid after 83 
and up to 11 hours in a day and double 
time after 11 hours. For work beyond 47 
hours in a week time and one-half must 
be paid, provided that in the latter case 
overtime does not include the overtime 
covered above. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Three new Minimum Wage Orders have 
recently been issued by the Board of 
Industrial Relations, governing taxicab 
drivers, janitors and janitresses. For the 
first time all male and female taxicab 
drivers and dispatchers in the Province are 
covered by a Minimum Wage Order (No. 
33). The two previous Orders in effect 
applied in the Vancouver and Victoria 
districts and governed men only. With the 
new Order 33 the Board will apply the 
principle of punitive overtime rates instead 
of limiting hours by regulation under the 
Hours of Work Act. Time and one-half 
must now be paid for the first two hours 
after eight in a day and double time after 
10 hours. 

The two former Orders, made in 1942, 
one governing janitors and the other jani- 
tresses, which laid down uniform condi- 
tions for these workers, are rescinded and 
replaced by two new Orders, one covering 
both janitors and janitresses employed in 
buildings other than apartment houses (No. 
44) and the other for those employed in 
apartment buildings (No. 43). 

The Orders governing the manufacturing 
industry (No. 25) and the fruit and vege- 
table industry (Nos. 46 and 47) were 
amended with respect to the daily guarantee 
clause. 

These Orders were made on November 
24 and gazetted November 30, with the 
exception of the one covering taxicab 
drivers which was made on November 13 
and gazetted on November 23. 
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Taxicab Drivers and Dispatchers, 
Order No. 33 (1950) 


Effective from December 18, 1950, a 
minimum rate of 55 cents an hour is fixed 
for male and female taxicab drivers and 
taxicab dispatchers. The Order covers all 
persons in the Province who operate or 
drive for hire a motor vehicle with seating 
accommodation for nine passengers ‘or less, 
or who are responsible for assigning work 
to taxicab drivers or directing their move- 
ment. The two Orders previously in effect 
for taxicab drivers [No. 33 (1940) and 
No. 60 (1938)] classified taxicabs as motor 
vehicles with seating capacity for seven 
persons or less. These two Orders, now 
rescinded, applied to males only. Order 
No. 33 fixed a daily minimum rate of $3.30 
for taxicab drivers in Vancouver. Under 
Order No. 60, which applied to Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich, the daily 
minimum was $3.60 for a day of not more 
than 10 hours. 

The new Order requires time and one- 
half the regular rate to be paid for the 
first two hours worked in excess of eight 
in a day, double the regular rate of pay 
for all hours worked in excess of 10 in a 
day, and time and one-half for hours 
worked in excess of 48 in a week, provided 
that the weekly overtime does not include 
any.overtime calculated on a daily basis. 
The earlier Order covering Victoria and 
district fixed an overtime rate of 54 cents 
an hour for time worked in excess of 10 
hours in a day. Overtime was not pro- 
vided for in the Order for Vancouver. 

The daily guarantee clause in the new 
Order provides that when an employee 
reports for work on the call of an employer 
he must receive his regular rate of pay for 
the entire period spent at the place of 
work with a minimum of two hours’ pay 
in any one day. 


Janitors in Buildings other than 
Apartment Houses, Order No. 44 (1950) 

Effective from January 1, 1951, a minimum 
of 50 cents an hour must be paid to every 
male and female janitor, janitor-cleaner, 
janitor-fireman and janitor-engineer in 
buildings other than apartment buildings, 
an increase of five cents an hour over the 
previous rate. 

Unless with the written authorization of 
the Board of Industrial Relations, hours of 
work of janitors must not exceed eight and 
44. Where, by written authorization, the 
Board permits working hours to exceed 
eight and 44, the hours authorized must 
be in accordance with the exceptions 
permitted by the Hours of Work Act and 
must be paid for at time and one-half the 
employee’s regular rate of pay. Where in 
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accordance with the variations provided 
for by the Hours of Work Act, different 
arrangements with respect to hours are 
permitted, the overtime rate of time and 
one-half does not apply until the employee 
has completed the hours so established. 

A weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours 
must be granted to every employee of 
which he must be duly notified by his 
employer. 


Janitors in Apartment Buildings, 
Order No. 43 (1950) 


Janitors and janitresses in apartment 
buildings containing four residential suites 
or less also receive a five-cent increase and 
must be paid a minimum of 50 cents an 
hour from January 1, 1951. As before, in 
buildings with more than four suites, the 
minimum wage is graded on a monthly 
basis according to the number of suites. 
These rates have all been raised by about 
8 per cent and range from $35.10 a month 
for five residential suites to $178.75 a 
month for 47 or more suites. In buildings 
containing five or more suites, the janitor 
must receive, in addition to the above rates, 
50 cents an hour for all time spent in 
attending to single rooms, stores, or accom- 
modation other than residential suites. 

If two or more janitors are employed in 
an apartment building and reside on the 
premises, the employer must designate and 
record on the payroll at least one as 
resident janitor and pay him the minimum 
monthly rate specified according to the 
number of suites. 
designated as resident janitors, each must 
be paid the minimum rate fixed. 

Certain deductions are allowed to be 
made from the minimum rates established 
by this Order. If the janitor resides on 
the premises, his wages may be reduced by 
an amount equal to a fair rental value 
for the accommodation in proportion to 
the rental value of the other suites in” the 
same building. However, not more than 
$20 a month may be deducted for two 
rooms and bathroom and not more than 
$5 a month for each additional room and 
in no case must the total rental value 
deducted exceed $80 a month (previously 
$25). A new provision permits the Board, 
when it is of the opinion that the accom- 
modation is unsuitable, to give notice in 
writing to the employer of the facts and 
also to limit the charges and deductions 
which the employer may make. 

If the janitor is supplied with electricity 
or gas, the employer may deduct not more 
than $4 a month from his wages or, as an 
alternative, meters may be installed and 
the janitor must pay for the consumption 
of the electricity according to the meter. 
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If more than one are 


As before, a weekly rest of 24 consecutive 
hours must be granted to janitors in apart- 
ment buildings containing 20 or more suites, 
and eight consecutive hours’ rest if he is 
employed in buildings containing from 12 
to 19 suites. 


Manufacturing, Order No. 25 (1948) 
Effective from November 30, 1950, the 
Board of Industrial Relations by Order 25A 
may grant exceptions to the provision in 
Order No. 25 covering the manufacturing 
industry which stipulates that an employee 
reporting for work on the call of an 
employer must be paid at his regular rate 
of pay for the entire period spent at his 
place of work with a minimum of two 
hours’ pay if he does not start work and 
four hours’ pay if he does commence work. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry, 
Orders 46 and 47 (1946) 

In the two Orders governing men and 
women workers in the fruit and vegetable 
industry (L.G., 1946, p. 988) the clauses 
have been deleted which required workers 
to be paid a specified daily minimum which 
was equal to three hours’ pay at the 
minimum rate. Instead, there is now 
inserted a clause which is similar in 
wording to the daily guarantee sections in 
most of the revised Orders. This clause 
provides that an employee reporting for 
work on the call of an employer must be 
paid for the entire period spent at his 
place of work in response to the call with 
a minimum of three hours’ pay at his 
regular rate. This change was made by 
Orders 46A and 47B. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The rules of procedure made under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1950 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1922), were amended by O. Reg. 259/50 
of November 17, gazetted November 25, to 
provide for the procedure to be followed 
for the service of papers where there are 
more than five interventions filed by 
employees claiming the same interest in 
the proceeding. In such circumstances, the 
registrar must serve upon the parties to the 
proceeding a copy of one of the interven- 
tions, and issue to the employer of the 
interveners an appropriate number of copies 
of any notice, report, document or paper 
which the Board directs to be served, to 
be kept posted upon the employer’s 
premises for five working days in con- 
spicuous places where they are most likely 
to come to the attention of the interveners. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


.An increase of 20 per cent has been made 
in the minimum rates for all workers 
covered by General Minimum Wage 
Ordinance 4 and for woodsmen covered by 
Ordinance 39 governing forest operations. 
One of the seven categories of workers into 
which Order 4 has been divided and part 
of another category were deleted from the 
Order and made the subjects of two new 
special Orders. Amendments were also 
made to Order 3 which provides for an 
annual vacation with pay for most workers 
in the Province. 


General Order 4 

Employees governed by General Order 4, 
which covers industries to which special 
Orders do not apply, were formerly classed 
in seven categories—I. Employees of in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments; 
II. Office workers; III. Carters and chauf- 
feurs, messengers and garage employees; 
IV. Employees in hotels, restaurants, lodg- 
ing houses, boarding houses, staff houses 
and taverns; V. Watchmen and janitors; 
Vi. Employees of public corporations and 
of certain seasonal industries, telephone 
operators and miscellaneous employees; and 
VII. Stationary enginemen and firemen. 

Category VI, Section I, which covers 
employees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions, firemen and policemen, professors, 
teachers, sacristans and sextons, has been 
deleted from Order 4 and made into a 
new special Order, No. 41. Category VII 
covering stationary enginemen and firemen 
now becomes Order 42. These changes 
were approved by Order in Council 1254 of 
November 16 and gazetted on November 25. 

Effective from December 16, 1950, the 
minimum rates for all workers now covered 
by General Order 4 were increased by 20 
per cent by an Order in Council (0.C. 1290) 
made on November 23, and gazetted on 
December 16. Some 400,000 employees in 
the Province are governed by this Order. 

For the purpose of Order 4, the Province 
is divided into four zones, consisting of 
Montreal and district, Laprairie, Longueuil, 
St. Lambert and lLaval-des-Rapides as 
Zone I; Quebec and district and towns 
of 10,000 people or over as Zone II; Terre- 
bonne and towns of from 2,000 to 10,000 
people as Zone III; and the rest of the 
Province as Zone IV. 

If a rate, when increased by 20 per cent, 
includes a fraction of a cent it is to be 
reckoned to the nearest cent, half a cent 
or more being counted as one cent. With 
the 20 per cent increase added, the new 
rates for some of the more important 
classes of workers are as follows: In indus- 
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trial and commercial establishments, at 
least 75 per cent of the employees must 
be paid 42 cents an hour in Montreal and 
district, 38 cents in Quebec and other 
municipalities of 10,000 persons and over, 
34 cents in Terrebonne and municipalities 
of from 2,000 to 10,000 persons, and 30 cents 
in the smaller places. Not more than 25 
per cent of the workers in industrial and 
commercial establishments may be paid 36, 
34, 29 and 24 cents in the four zones, 
respectively. 

For office workers with two years or more 
experience, the increased rates are 42, 38, 
34 and 30 cents in the four zones, respec- 
tively. With respect to hotel and restau- 
rant workers, waiters, maids and elevator 
operators must receive at least 36, 34, 29 
and 24 cents in Zones I, II, III, and IV, 
respectively; kitchen help must be paid 42, 
38, 34 and 30 cents; the minimum for cooks 
is now 48, 44, 40 and 36 cents; and bell- 
boys and porters in all zones must be paid 
at least 18 cents an hour. 

The deductions permitted for board and 
lodging have also been increased and the 
new rates set out in the amending Order 
are as follows (the three rates given refer 
in each case to Zone I, Zones II and I, 
and Zone IV, respectively): 25, 20, and 15 
cents for a single meal; $4.50, $3.60 and 
$2.70 for a week’s meals; 25, 25 and 22 
cents for a day’s lodging; $1.50, $1.40 and 
$1.30 for a week’s lodging; $6, $5 and $4 
for a week’s complete board; and $26, $21.50 
and $17.50 for a month’s complete board. 


Forest Operations 


The minimum rates of wages for different 
classes of woodsmen were raised 20 per cent 
by an Order>in Council (O.C. 1290) of 
November 23, gazetted December 2, amend- 
ing Ordinance 39, 1942, governing forest 
operations. Ordinance 39 (L.G., 1948, 
p. 268) covers all work in forests including 
transporting timber and reforestation, but 
does not apply to the handling of wood in 
mill storage ponds or to work in forest 
colonies. The Minister of Labour for 
Quebec in announcing the increase in rates 
stated that it will cover in the neighbour- 
hood of 80,000 workers. The last general 
increase in, the minimum rates for these 
workers was made in 1948 (L.G., 1949, 
p. 186). 

Rates are now fixed by the day in all 
cases where they were previously set for 
a month of 26 working days. The new 
rates are given below but not the monthly 
rates which they replace. 

As with other special Orders, the employees 
covered by Order 39 are classed in various 
categories. These are: I. Cooks, teamsters, 
tradesmen and others whose work is needed 
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for any forest operation regardless of the 
use to which the wood may be put; 
II. Employees engaged in pulpwood oper- 
ations; III. Employees engaged in cutting 
firewood and charcoal wood; IV. Employees 
engaged in cutting sawlogs and other 
kinds of wood; V. Employees employed 
on driving operations; VI. Apprentices and 
incapacitated. 

For cooks the new rates range from $4.40 
a day in a camp of nine men or less to $6 
a day in a camp of 50 or more. Cookees 
and choreboys and other kitchen and camp 
help must now receive $3.40 a day. The 
daily minimum for a stableman is $4.60. 
A teamster must be paid at least $5.30 a 
day, with an additional $1.60 if he uses his 
own team and an additional 70 cents for a 
single horse. The rate for carpenters, 
blacksmiths, sawfilers, shotfirers, mechanics, 
truck and tractor drivers, enginemen and 
motor men is at least $5.50 a day. 

In pulpwood operations, workmen engaged 
in felling trees, or in making, handling or 
transporting logs are now entitled to $5.10 
a day; those engaged in road-making, con- 
struction of camps or improvement work 
of all kinds must receive at least $4.90 a 
day; all other employees except those of 
Category I must be paid a daily rate of 
$5.10. For pieceworkers whose work is the 
felling and making and piling of wood and 
the construction of small hauling roads, the 
rate varies from $4.40 per 100 solid cubic 
feet for lengths of from 4’ to 6’ to $2 for 
16-foot lengths. For wood measured by 
the cord, a rate of $3.75 per cord is set. 
For aspen and poplar wood, rates approxi- 
mately 25 per cent lower are fixed. When 
peeling is included in the making of the 
wood, an additional $1.80 per cord must be 
paid, or $2.10 per 100 s.c.f. and for aspen 
and poplar $1.35 per cord or $1.60 per 100 
s.cf. For work other than the piling of 
logs or the construction of small hauling 
roads, lower rates may be agreed upon and 
stipulated in the hiring contract but such 
rates may not be lower than $4.20 a day. 

For cutting firewood and charcoal wood, 
the new rate for workers on a fixed wage 
basis is $420 a day. For pieceworkers 
cutting and piling firewood, the rate per 
cord for wood 4 feet in length is $3.75. 
The minimum per 82 square feet (4’ x 8’) 
of piling surface is $2.80 for logs 3 feet 
long; $2.25 for logs 2 feet long; $1.70 for 
logs 14 feet long; and $1.40 for those 15 
inches long. 

For cutting sawlogs and other kinds of 
wood, employees are entitled to $440 a 
day. For pieceworkers ‘in this category, the 
rates range from $4.05 to $6.10 for 1,000 
board feet depending on the length of the 
logs. For cutting wood measured by the 
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cord the rate must be at least $3.75 per 
cord, or for wood measured in solid cubic 
feet $4.40 per 100 s.c.f. An additional $4.50 
per 1,000 board feet, $1.80 per cord and 
$2.10 per 100 s.c.f. must be paid where 
peeling of the wood is included. As with 
pulpwood operations, the minimum for 
work other than that mentioned above is 
$420 a day and the rate must be stipu- 
lated in the hiring contract. 

The rates fixed for piecework done by 
persons employed in pulpwood or sawlog 
operations apply only to the quantity of 
marketable timber accepted by a culler as 
defined in the Quebec Cullers’ Act. 

The rates for drivers have been raised to 
$6.50 a day; for sorters and other employees 
to $5.10; and for dam guardians to $4.40. 

Apprentices and incapacitated workers 
must be paid at least $420 a day, but 
cooks, persons employed in firewood oper- 
ations and drivers may not now be classed 
in this category. As before, apprentices and 
incapacitated must not exceed 20 per cent 
of all employees in the camp. 

Also increased are the maximum deduc- 
tions which the employer is permitted to 
make for board and lodging furnished to his 
employees. The sum deducted may now 
not exceed $1.50 a day instead of $1.05 a 
day. Added to the list of deductions which 
may be made from wages is the cost of 
laundering certain specified articles of 
clothing to the extent of 40 cents, and 
the laundering of any other article pro- 
vided it is included in a list posted in the 
employees’ living quarters. 

Unless exempted by the Minimum Wage 
Commission, the employer must give an 
employee who leaves his employment a 
signed pay statement in the form set out 
in the regulations, stating his gross earn- 
ings, whether on piece-work or on a fixed 
wage basis, the nature and amount of 
deductions made from his wages, and the 
number of days worked and days present 
in the camp. As before, the employer is 
required to send to the Commission a copy 
of the engagement contract and of the pay 
statement of the employee. 

As before, if the employer so stipulates 
in the hiring contract, a worker who volun- 
tarily leaves his work without adequate 
reason within 15 days after he begins work 
is entitled to a minimum wage but can 
claim neither travelling expenses nor board 
and lodging expenses en route. The 
minimum now fixed for such workers is 
$4.20 a day rather than $85 for 26 days’ 
work. 


The employer must post a copy of the 
Order in his employees’ lodging quarters. 
Previously, he had to do so only on request. 


Vacations with Pay 


The list of exceptions from the coverage 
of the Vacations with Pay Order (No. 3) 
was amended with respect to construction 
workers by Order in Council No. 1254 of 
November 16, gazetted November 25. 
Formerly, all employees engaged in the 
construction of buildings were exempted but 
from November 25 only manual workers in 
that industry are excluded. The Order 
continues to exclude workers engaged in 
forest operations, those employed by public 
corporations, farm workers, domestic ser- 
vants, janitors, watchmen, salesmen and 
certain part-time workers, as well as 
workers covered by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

Construction workers who are usually 
employed by several employers during the 
year on the Island of Montreal and a 15- 
mile radius, in Hull and district and in 
Salaberry de Valleyfield are covered by 


Order 8A which provides for a stamp 
system of holiday pay credits. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Effective from November 6, persons 
employed in garages and automobile service 
stations in or within a five-mile radius of 
any Saskatchewan city who work over 44 
and up to 48 hours a week must receive a 
minimum weekly wage of $23. 


These workers were exempted from the 
8- and 44-hour limits of the Hours of 
Work Act by Order No. 6, 1947 (L.G., 
1947, p. 1187) to the extent that they may 
work nine hours a day and 48 a week after 
which time and one-half has to be paid. 
Until now, however, no special provision 
was made for requiring these workers who 
worked between 44 and 48 ‘hours to be 
paid more than the general minimum of 
$21 a week fixed by Minimum Wage Order 
No. 1 (L.G., 1949, p. 747). 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


An Ontario Court has issued an injunction forbidding picketing 
where employees have not used the machinery provided by law 
for settlement of a dispute before going on strike. 


An appeal from an order forbidding discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of colour was heard by the Connecticut Superior 


Court. 


Injunction granted by Ontario High 
Court of Justice to restrain picketing in 
support of a strike not recognized as 
lawful. 


An interlocutory injunction restraining 
certain employees of Oakville Wood 
Specialties Limited from picketing the 
employer’s premises was issued by Mr. 
Justice Gale of the Ontario High Court 
of Justice on September 25, 1950. The 
order restrained the employees from 
picketing, from intimidating employees or 
customers, from inducing breaches of con- 
tract or from encouraging any of these 
acts. 

Picketing had occurred during a strike 
which began August 31, 1950. The Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 95, 
CIO-CCL, had been certified by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board on 
June 13, 1950, as the bargaining agent for 
the firm’s employees. Negotiations for a 
first collective agreement were in progress 
when the strike took place, and no appli- 
cation had been made to the Labour 
Relations Board for conciliation services. 
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A temporary injunction restraining picket- 
ing was granted by the Court on Sep- 
tember 20 and was extended after a hearing 
on September 25. 

Mr. Justice “Gale, in giving his reasons 
for extending the injunction, pointed out 
that the strike that had taken place 
“cannot be recognized as lawful under our 
existing statutes”. The basis for the in- 
junction was the unlawfulness of the strike 
and the damage caused to the employer as 
a result of this unlawful act by the disrup- 
tion of operations at the height of the 
manufacturing season. 

It was argued for the defendants that, 
rather than ask the Court for an injune- 
tion, the proper procedure for the employer 
would have been to apply to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board in accordance with 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, 1950, 
Chapter 34, Section 59, for a declaration 


that the strike was unlawful, or, alterna- 


tively, to apply for leave to prosecute or 
lay an information under Section 501 (f) 
of the Criminal Code. 

[Section 59 provides that where a trade 
union calls or authorizes a strike which 
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the employer concerned alleges is unlawful, 
the employer may apply to the Board for 
a declaration that the strike is unlawful and 
the Board may make such a declaration. 
This is a new provision in the 1950 
Ontario Labour Relations Act.] 

In dealing with this contention, Mr. 
Justice Gale stated :— 

I do not think that in the circum- 
stances of this case the company is to 
be denied the remedy it seeks here simply 
because there is available other new 
procedure which, if successful, will result 
in a mere declaration. Such a declaration 
would not be of any value to the company 
that I can see since the Board is not 
clothed with the authority to adjust prop- 
erty and other rights which have been 
disrupted by the strike. 


Neither such proceedings nor proceedings 
under the Criminal Code would have 
answered the purpose of the company, 
which was to stop immediately the damages 
caused by the unlawful strike. 

Tt was further argued for the defendants 
that, although the company appeared to be 
asking for termination of the continuing 
damage caused by the strike, it really was 
seeking to defeat the strike as such, 
whether legal or illegal, and that the 
Court’s aid ought not to be extended for 
that purpose. Mr. Justice Gale ruled out 
this objection, saying that 

it would be preposterous if that argu- 

ment were to prevail, for it would mean 

that there would then be a decision to the 
effect that, notwithstanding that irre- 
parable injury was being suffered by the 
plaintiff as a result of that strike, no 
remedy would be available to the applicant 
because that remedy might have the 
appearance of interfering with a strike or 


with the relations between employer and 
employees. 


The last argument of counsel for the 
defendants was that the company’s- con- 
duct from July 29 to August 31 was such 
as to disentitle it to relief through an 
injunction. His Lordship did not find from 
the material before him that the conduct 
of the employer was such as to deprive 
him of the aid of the Court. He pointed 
out that there was available to the 
employees 

other lawful and effective means of 
achieving their ends. It would have been 
a simple matter for the employees and 
their representatives to have immediately 
caused to be put into operation the 
machinery provided for that purpose by 
the Labour Relations Act, and by it to 
have properly and powerfully made known 
the complaints they were then voicing. 


He accordingly granted an injunction 
restraining picketing “until the trial or 
other final disposition of this action.”— 
Oakville Wood Specialties Limited v. 
Mustin, et al. [1950] OWN, p. 735. 
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A collective agreement was signed 
between the company and the bargaining 
agent on October 2, 1950. 


A recent judgment of the Connecticut 
Superior Court deals for the first time 
with an order under the State Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 


An appeal from an order of the Inter- 
racial Commission made under authority 
of the State Fair Employment Practices 
Act was heard in the Connecticut Superior 
Court on October 10, 1950. The Court 
supported the order in a modified form. 

Connecticut is one of the ten States 
which has legislation seeking to prevent 
discrimination in employment. The statute 
provides that 

it shall be an unfair employment practice 
(a) for an employer, by himself or his 
agent, except in the case of a bona fide 
occupational qualification or need, because 
of the race, colour, religious creed, 
national origin or ancestry of any indi- 
vidual, to refuse to hire or employ ... 
such individual... 


Any person claiming to be aggrieved may 
file a written complaint, under oath, with 
the Commission. The Commission is 
required to investigate and endeavour to 
eliminate the matter complained of “by 
conference, conciliation and persuasion.” 
If it fails to do so, the matter proceeds to 
a hearing before a tribunal consisting of 
members of the Commission or panel of 
hearing examiners. The respondent, that 
is the employer, labour organization or 
employment agency named in the com- 
plaint, is required to appear before the 
tribunal. After making its finding of fact 
the Commission may issue an order and 
petition the Court for the enforcement of 


the order. The respondent named in the 


order has the right of appeal to the Court. 

In the case under appeal, the tribunal 
found that Draper, a 23-year old negro, 
was the first to answer an advertisement 
inserted by a dairy company in a daily 
newspaper reading “Boys, 18 years or over. 
Experience unnecessary. Evening work.” 
Draper -was interviewed, with another 
coloured applicant, by the store manager, 
and was told the advertised job was taken, 
but he left his name, upon the assurance 
that the manager would get in touch with 
him in the event of future openings. 
Several other applicants later answered the 
advertisement and four of these, all white 
persons, ranging in age from 18 to 23 years, 
secured jobs within a short time either 
as dishwasher or fountain man in the 
employer’s milk and ice cream stores. The 


first of these was employed as a dish- — 
washer some two and a half hours after 
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the applicant’s interview. The employer 

| had several job openings on the day 
Draper applied, for which no _ special 
qualifications were required other than that 
the applicant should be 18 years of age or 
older and that he should be willing to work 
nights. Subsequently the manager gave the 
Commission’s investigator three reasons for 
refusing employment to Draper: that the 
job was filled, that the applicant was too 
old, and that the wages were too low for 
a man of his age. The employer had no 
negro employees in any of its stores except 
a girl who appeared to be white. The 
hearing tribunal, from the evidence before 
it, drew an inference that on August 1, 1949 
the employer refused employment to the 
applicant because of his race. It then, on 
March 8, 1950, issued an order directing the 
employer “to cease and desist forthwith” 
from refusing to employ Draper. The 
employer appealed under the provisions of 
the Act, and pending determination of the 
appeal, obtained from the Court a stay of 
the order. 


Three issues were raised in the appeal 
before the Court: first, whether the appli- 
cant for employment is a necessary party 
to the action; second, whether the hearing 
tribunal’s finding should stand; and third, 
whether, if the finding stands, the order 
based upon it is legally proper. 


In dealing with the first -issue, Judge 
Alcorn in his reasons for decision stated 
that it is an established principle that no 
court will adjudicate on a matter involving 
conflicting rights and interests, until all 

; persons directly concerned have been given 
reasonable opportunity to appear and be 
heard. He found, however, on examination 
‘ of the statute that while the applicant’s 


' complaint of discrimination sets the 
machinery in motion, he has no part in its 
* subsequent operation. If the applicant’s 


complaint is not sustained by the Com- 
missions’s order, or if the order appears to 
him inadequate to meet his grievance, no 
provision is made for him to appeal to the 
Courts. “Clearly the adversary parties 
before the Court are the Commission and 
the respondent employer. The statute 
gives no right or interest to the applicant 
which makes him a necessary party. It is 
equally true that no decision upon this 
appeal can be binding upon him.” 

The second issue raised by the employer 
was that the tribunal’s finding: of facts 
should not stand. In dealing with this 
objection the Judge described the function 
of the Court in a hearing of this kind 
where the findings of an administrative 
tribunal are questioned. The Court. can- 
not substitute its own discretion for that 


reposed by statute in the hearing tribunal. 
Due consideration must be accorded the 
presumption that an administrative body 
has acted fairly, with proper motives, and 
upon valid reasons, and not arbitrarily. 
“Finally, in cases where the statute pro- 
vides for a full hearing and record before 
the administrative body, the procedure on 
the so-called appeal is upon the record of 
the proceedings before that body and from 
this record the Court’s function is to deter- 
mine whether the administrative body 
acted arbitrarily, unreasonably or contrary 
to law.” 


The statute places upon the Commission 
and the hearing tribunal the heavy respon- 
sibility of determining the intent behind 
a given act, in this case the reason why 
the dairy company refused employment to 
Draper. The hearing tribunal saw and 
heard the witnesses and the Court did not, 
and the hearing tribunal is the judge of 
the credibility of the witnesses. The con- 
clusion reached by the hearing tribunal is 
not reviewable by the Court unless it is 
one which cannot reasonably be reached. 
“The test is, whether the evidence, fairly 
and impartially considered, would be likely 
to induce in the minds of men of ordinary 
intelligence, attentively considering it and 
using common sense logic, a reasonable 
belief that it is more probable than other- 
wise that the fact in issue is true.” 
Applying this test to the record in ques- 
tion, the Court held that the finding of 
the hearing tribunal should stand. 


Thirdly, he found that the order as it 
stood was in effect an affirmative order to 
the employer to employ Draper now. If 
no vacancy existed, it would require the 
employer to discharge an employee to make 
a place for Draper or else to create a 
useless job for him. It further presumed 
that Draper would submit himself for 
employment. He had studied at a photog- 
raphy school and had applied for the 
job in issue as a stop-gap. He was not 
a party to the proceedings and an order 
arising out of them could not bind him. 
The purpose of the statute is to eliminate 
discrimination in employment for specified 
reasons. Employment might legitimately 
be refused, at the date of the order, for 
other reasons. The Court accordingly 
modified the order to provide as follows:— 


In the event that Oscar 8. Draper... 
presents himself for employment you are 
hereby ordered to cease and desist from 
refusing, because of his race, to employ 
him. 


Draper y. Clark Dairy, Inc., Connecticut 
Superior Court, Labour Relations Reporter, 
Vol. 27, No. 7, p. 2072. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


IN ICELAND 


Iceland’s labour legislation covers the legal position of trade 
unions, the handling of industrial disputes, labour exchanges, 
holidays with pay, publicly-aided housing, and social insurance. 


A recent publication of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs in Iceland describes in con- 
siderable detail the labour and welfare 
legislation in effect at present in that 
country. With a view to acquainting the 
reader more fully with such legislation, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs devotes some 
space to outlining the historical growth of 
labour organizations and of social welfare 
schemes. 


Early Labour Statutes 


The first labour organizations in Iceland 
were formed towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. The National Federa- 
tion of Icelandic Trades Unions, to which 
most trade unions are affiliated, was organ- 
ized in 1916. At the same time legislation 
directly affecting workers was developed. 
In 1915 strikes by public servants were 
banned and ten years later a law was 
passed providing for machinery to effect 
official mediation in labour disputes. 


The Labour Act, 1938 


Comprehensive labour legislation in Ice- 
land dates from the Labour Act of 1938. 
Under this statute workers are granted the 
right to organize and trade unions are 
given the right to negotiate the wages and 
terms of employment of their members. 
If not otherwise specified in the agreement, 
contracts remain in force for one year, in 
which case three months’ notice of annul- 
ment is required. Trade unions are held 
by law to be financially responsible for 
losses resulting from a breach of contract 
and/or illegal strikes instigated by the 
unions themselves. 

The Labour Act recognizes the legality 
of strikes and lockouts. However, such 
action is lawful only upon the holding of 
a general ballot by the organization con- 
templating such a move. Seven days’ 
notice must be given to the party against 
whom tthe strike or lockout is to be 
directed. Strikes and lockouts must not 
be resorted to in cases where the dispute 
is solely about matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Industrial Tribunal, or 
if their purpose is to force the public 
authorities to act beyond their duty. The 
reference here is to _ political strikes. 
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Sympathy strikes are permitted subject to 
the same principles. 


The Industrial Tribunal 


The Industrial Tribunal referred to above 
was established by the 19388 Labour Act 
“to give judgment ... in cases arising out 
of strikes or lockouts as well as on losses 
resulting from such actions; . .. and in 
eases arising from infringement of wage 
agreements, or disputed interpretation of an 
agreement or its validity.” The Tribunal 
consists of five members nominated as 
follows: two, who must be lawyers, are 
nominated by the Icelandic Supreme Court, 
one nominated by the Minister of Social 
Affairs, one by the National Federation of 
Icelandic Trades Unions and one by the 
Federation of Employers. The same 
number of alternate members are nomin- 
ated and all hold office for three years. 
Decisions handed down by the Industrial 
Tribunal are final and cannot be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

Actual mediation of labour disputes is 
conducted by a State mediator and three 
District mediators appointed by the Min- 
ister of Social Affairs. In cases where 
official mediation proves fruitless the con- 
ciliation officer may propose a compromise 
settlement to be decided upon by a secret 
ballot of the union members involved in 
the dispute. If less than a minimum of 
20 per cent of the members entitled to vote 
participate, the compromise proposal must 
be regarded as accepted. 


The Labour Exchange 


Under the provisions of a 1935 statute, 
it is obligatory for a locality to maintain 
a labour exchange, if the municipal corpora- 
tion concerned or the Minister of Social 
Affairs decides that the employment situa- 
tion in the area merits the establishment 
of such a bureau. Two-thirds of the cost 
is borne by the municipality and one-third 
by the Treasury. The management of 
each local labour exchange office is com- 
posed of a committee of five members. 
One member, who acts as chairman, is 
appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs, 
two are elected by the municipal corpora- 
tion and the remaining two are chosen by 
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employer and employee organizations 
respectively. Through the central labour 
exchange office located at Reykjavik, 
regional and local employment problems 
are surveyed and a national employment 
and placement policy made to prevail. 


Holidays with Pay 


A 1943 Act provided for annual leave 
for any worker employed in the service of 
others, individuals or public: institutions. 
Two classes of employees, however, were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act. 
Apprentices who come under the Skilled 
Crafts Apprentices Act, and those on fish- 
ing craft engaged under the catch-sharing 
system entirely, are exempted from the 
operation of this statute. 

Employees covered by the Act are 
entitled each year to leave from their work 
for a specified time and are paid a set 
percentage of their wages during this 
period. An employee taking leave is 
entitled to receive four per cent of the 
wages he has earned during the preceding 
leave year. 

To facilitate the operation of this Act, 
the Government, through the post office, 
issues leave stamps of varying values and 
leave books. The employer buys such 
stamps at face value and affixes them in 
the employee’s stamp book. When the 
employee goes on leave, he receives from 
the post office cash to the value of the 
stamps that have been entered in his book 
during the year. This legislation is some- 
what similar to that in effect in several of 
the provinces in Canada. 

The Act further provides that an 
employee may not work for wages in his 
regular occupation or a kindred one while 
he is on leave. The minimum annual 
vacation is one day’s leave for each month 
worked during the preceding leave year. 
However, many employers grant more than 
this minimum vacation. 


Government Support for Home Building 


Due to the fact that nearly all building 
material in Iceland has to be imported, 
construction costs are relatively high. To 


help the working classes secure adequate 


accommodation the Workmen’s Dwelling 
Act of 1929 was enacted. Each town or 
municipality was permitted to create a 
building fund for the purpose of granting 
loans. Such a fund could be established 
only if a locally elected committee gave 
evidence to the Minister of Social Affairs 
that the housing situation in the partic- 
ular area required official assistance. 
Revenue for a local building fund was 
secured by means of a State grant, a grant 


from the local municipal or parish fund 
and such other loans as might be nego- 
tiated. Loans from the fund could then 
be made to working men’s building societies. 
Loans could not exceed 85 per cent of the 
cost of a dwelling, interest rates were set 
at six per cent but were gradually reduced 
to four per cent by 1941, and the term of 
the loan was set at 42 years. 

In 1935 the Act was amended to provide 
a single building fund for the whole country 
in place of the many local funds. The Act 
was repealed in 1946 and was superseded 
by a new statute providing for official 
assistance for the building of houses in 
towns and villages under three distinct 
forms of aid. 

To assist with the construction of dwell- 
ings for workingmen, a building fund is to 
be created, divided into departments, one 
for each town or village in which the 
Minister of Social Affairs has recognized 
the need for official assistance in the build- 
ing of houses. Revenue for the depart- 
mental funds is provided for by an annual 
contribution by each inhabitant or from 
four to six Kronas,* while the ‘Treasury 
contributes an equal amount. The parish 
fund of the parish concerned is responsible 
for a loan advanced to the local building 
society. 

The management of the building fund is 
confined to a board of five members, elected 
jointly by both houses of the Althing 
(Parliament) on a proportional basis, for 
a term of four years. This committee is 
responsible for the over-all administration 
and direction of the many departmental 
building funds. 

The local building societies thus organ- 
ized under the authority of the central 
board may enrol as members those who 
are residents of the town or village con- 
cerned, whose income has not on the 
average exceeded 7,000 Kr. a year for 
the past three years and who do not own 
assets in excess of 10,000 Kr. Buildings 
thus erected by local building societies 
must be sold to members at cost price. 
Loans granted to local societies are secured 
by first priority mortgages on the dwell- 
ings and ground rights, and must not 
exceed 90 per cent of the cost price of 
the dwelling. The term of such loans 
ranges from 42 to 75 years at an interest 
rate of two per cent. 

Official aid for house-building may also 
be secured by organized co-operative 
building societies who build for their 
members on the most advantageous terms. 
Such groups must conform to the provi- 
sions of the Co-operative Societies Act. 


At the time of writing, the Krona is approxi- 
mately equal to 6} cents in Canadian currency. 
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A co-operative building society receives its 
revenue from two sources: contributions 
from its membership and loans guaranteed 
by the Treasury. The co-operative society 
in making loans to its members’ establishes 
terms and conditions as favourable as those 
affecting the loans it has raised and which 
have been officially guaranteed. 

The 1946 statute provides a third form 
of housing development assistance. Parishes 
that satisfy the requirements of the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs may receive extensive 
State aid for the erection of living quarters 
in place of units which have been classed as 
unsanitary. 


Social Insurance 


Prior to 1936 the only social insurance 
legislation in effect in Iceland was the 
Accident Insurance Act. Commencing with 
1903, different. groups of seafarers were 
brought within the scope of this Act, till 
1909 when. it was extended to cover all 
registered. crews. By 1925 accident insur- 
ance included the majority of workers on 
land and sea, the payment of the insur- 
ance premium. being for the most part 
defrayed by the employer. 

Until..1936. health insurance was organ- 
ized along the lines of voluntary associa- 
tion and was of small social significance. 
The Social Security Act of that year was 
the first inclusive legislation covering the 
field of health, accident, disablement and 
old age insurance. The health insurance 
provisions of the Act were made com- 
pulsory only in urban areas, rural centres 


being permitted to vote upon the establish-’ 


ment of a local health insurance society. 

In order to make the provisions of the 
1936 Act national and all-inclusive, the 
Social Security Act of 1946 was enacted. 
By this Act accident, old age, disablement, 
health, widow’s, children’s and maternity 
insurance were made compulsory for the 
whole country. The administration of 
these various branches of social security 
was centralized in the Social Security 
Institution. 

The two main objects of the Act are to 
provide a health service, comprising both 
sickness relief and preventive medicine, and 
to provide security of income. To prevent 
disease and to alleviate its consequences, a 
nation-wide system of preventive hygiene 
is, to be. established, with the necessary 
clinics rendering medical aid and treatment. 


Sickness relief includes payment in full’ 
for any necessary stay in hospital as well: 


as medical treatment, medicine and band- 
ages, etc. 
medical care, including 


is paid for out-patients,.,... 
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Three-fourths of the cost ‘of 
that, of specialists, 


Though the health insurance section of 
the 1946 Act is not yet in force, the health 
section of the Social Security Act of 1936 
with amendment from 1943 is in effect. 
Under this statute health insurance is 
provided by local sick benefit societies 
which pay in full the necessary accommo- 
dation, medical care and medicine in 
hospitals. Out-patients receive ordinary 
medical attendance free, but pay one-fourth 
of the cost of specialized medical care. 

The sections of the 1946 Act that deal 
with old age, widow’s, children’s, maternity 
and disablement insurance recognize the 
present-day high costs of living. Accord- 
ingly, the country has been divided into 
two price level zones, with allowances in 
the first zone being larger than those in 
the second. Furthermore, the above- 
mentioned allowances are geared to a cost- 
of-living index, and rise or fall in amount, 
as the index climbs or declines. 

All Icelandic citizens over the age of 67 
are eligible to receive a pension of 1,200 
Kr. annually if living in the first price level 
zone and 900 Kr. if resident in the second 
zone. Married couples, if both are over 67, 
receive a double pension minus 20 per cent. 

The disablement pension program is 
administered in much the same manner as 
the old age pensions. Anyone who has lost 
75 per cent of his working capacity is 
entitled to a pension equivalent to an old 
age allowance. Disablement cases requiring 
special care or nursing may recelve an 
increased allowance up to 40 per cent of 
the initial payment. 

Under the children’s allowance provisions 
of the Act, payments are made to the 
children ‘of old age pensioners, to the 
children of disabled persons and widowed 
mothers, to orphans, illegitimate children 
and to the children of divorced mothers. 
All these payments are made in respect 
of children under 16 years of age. 

Family allowances are paid to families 
in excess of three children under 16 years 
of age, and who are not in receipt of 
children’s allowances. If the father is out 
of work because. of accident or illness, and 
for that reason in receipt of.a daily allow- 
ance, the family will receive the children’s 
allowance in respect of the first three 
children. cue i. ‘Seieen 

Maternity, allowances: are the same 
throughout Iceland although a distinction 
is made between working and non-working 
women., Working women receive a smaller 
payment ‘but if their pregnancy entails a 
loss. of wages, they are entitled to a special 
weekly: allowance for the six.weeks before 
and: after delivery. | “Married. working 
women-receive this’ allowance :only: where 
the husband cannot’ maintain his family. 


The Act provides for two forms of daily 
allowances: accident and sickness. Accident 
insurance now covers all wage-earners 
except those engaged in domestic work. 
The payments extend for a maximum of 
26 weeks for each accident and a standard 
per diem allowance of 7.5 Kr. has been 
established. 

Sick benefits vary according to the zone 
the recipient is located in and as between 


single and married beneficiaries, the allow- 
ances being considerably higher for married 
persons. 

Revenue for this extensive social security 
program is secured by contributions from 
employers, employees, parochial bodies and 
State grants. Total annual expenditure for 
the principal items enumerated is estimated 
at 71,500,000 Kr. or approximately 4:5 
million dollars in Canadian currency. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The decision printed below relates to the benefit rights of 
apprentices who lost their employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute. ‘Because of its 
importance it is printed in full. 


Held that the apprentices concerned in 
the appeal lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute between the Ottawa 
Master Plumbers Association and Local 
71 of the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, in which dispute they 
were directly interested and that in addi- 
tion the appellant, who was also an 
apprentice, participated therein.—CU-B 
622 (October 2, 1950). 


DECISION 
SumMMaARY OF THE Facts: 

The claimant, single, 20 years of age, 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
January 23, 1950. He reported therein that 
he became employed as an apprentice 
plumber with Band and Cole Limited, 
Plumbers, etc., Ottawa, Ont., in August, 
1947 and that his last day of employment 
with that firm was January 20, 1950.- In 
the same application, he also reported that 
he had lost his employment for the follow- 
ing reason :— 

_ Labour dispute—I was laid off—I am a 

union member. I had no part in strike 

decision. 
In the separation questionnaire, the 
employer stated that the claimant was laid 
off because of “lack of work due to strike”. 

According to the submissions, the agree- 
ment between the Ottawa Master Plumbers 
Association of which the claimant’s 


employer is a member and Local 71 of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada was due to expire on December 31, 
1949. Two months prior to the expiration 
thereof, Local 71 notified the Employers’ 
Association that they intended to ask for 
a new agreement including a 20 cent wage 
increase in the hourly rate, two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, compulsory check-off of 
union dues and improved working condi- 
tions. As a result negotiations were carried 
on between both parties but no settlement 
was reached. Finally, a general stoppage 
of work occurred at the premises of approxi- 
mately 37 employers on the morning of 
January 3, 1950, affecting 375 workers com- 
prising journeymen, plumbers, plumbers’ 
helpers, steamfitters, steamfitters’ helpers 
and apprentice plumbers. 

Upon the evidence before him, the in- 
surance officer disqualified the claimant 
from receipt of benefit as from January 23, 
1950 under Section 39 (1) of the Act for 
so long as the stoppage of work continued. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant, on February 8, 1950, appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the following 
grounds :— 

+I am a. plumber’s, apprentice under 

Government contract. Was laid off due 

to no work., Was laid off January 20, 

1950, and was told not to come back 

‘until ‘dalled. Also was refused Unem- 

ployment Insurance. ts 
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The claimant’s case as well as that of 
another apprentice, Gerard Jobin, came 
before a Court of Referees in Ottawa, Ont., 
on March 7, 1950, but the hearing was 
adjourned as the Court required additional 
evidence. 

The Court of Referees resumed its hear- 
ing of the two cases in Ottawa, on March 16 
and 20, 1950. Those who appeared before 
the Court were the claimants, Barter and 
Jobin, their representatives Messrs. Leduc, 
Bruce and Connolly and employers Seasons, 
McLellan, Band, Erskine and their solicitor, 
Mr. Laishley. The majority of the Court 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer 
but amended the effective date of the 
disqualification imposed upon Frederick 
Barter. Their decision reads:— 


The claimants are members of Local 71 
of the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of United States and 
Canada and they are indentured appren- 
tices under the Apprenticeship Act. 
Accordingly their wages are set by their 
respective contract with their employer, 
pursuant to Section 8, subsection (2) of 
the general regulations under the said 
Act. Both claimants were aware of the 
claims being made by Local 71 previous 
to December 30, 1949, and of the pend- 
ing labour dispute as well as_ the 
impending stoppage of work previous to 
January 3, 1950. They did not show up 
for work on January 8, 1950, because of 
the stoppage of work decided upon for 
that day. They had been working with 
Master Mechanics who kept them aware 
of what was going on, but Barter was 
also present on December 28, 1949, at the 
meeting of Local 71 when the stoppage 
of work was decided upon. 

Both of these claimants have been in 
receipt of strike pay from the Local 
Union 71 and by not reporting to work 
on the 3rd of January, 1950, on account 
of said dispute and stoppage, both lost 
their employment in that way. It must 
be noted, however, that Barter was taken 
on again by the same employer from 
January 9th to 21st but was laid off on 
the last-mentioned date for an indefinite 
period because of the strike. Both sides 
admit the labour dispute and consequent 
stoppage of work. 

It is contended however on behalf of 
Local 71 that the claimants are not on 
strike because they are governed abso- 
lutely by the Apprenticeship Act and by 
their respective indenture and that they 
are not included in the agreement 
between the Master Plumbers and Local 
Union 71. 
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Consequently they are not affected by 
Section 39 of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 

The majority of this Court believe that 
it cannot be denied that the claimants 
are workmen in the plumbing and steam- 
fitting trade and have lost their jobs 
because of the dispute and stoppage of 
work. Moreover, that the said agree- 
ment does include them by its opening 
declaration and by Sections 2 (a), 9, 10, 
and 11. As members of Local 71 they 
are on the same footing as _ other 
employees in the trade, in so far as the 
general purposes of the agreement are 
concerned and they stand to lose or gain 
by the dispute or stoppage of work. By 
paying their dues as members of the 
Union, they acquire a proprietory interest 
in the funds of the Union and are 
thereby financing the strike. They also 
receive a strike pay. Unless they have 
some interest in the stoppage of work in 
some measure, common with the members 
of Local 71, it would be hard to under- 
stand the presence and the strenuous 
arguments of Mr. Leduc, the business 
agent, and Messrs. Connolly and Bruce, 
the two general organizers before us. 

We further believe that these claimants 
have failed to discharge the double onus 
placed upon them by Section 39, sub- 
section (2). 

The work in the shop or other places 
where these claimants were employed has 
not «been resumed since the 8rd of 
January, 1950. 

The question now before the Court in 
our opinion should be, therefore, answered 
in the affirmative and both appeals 
should be dismissed. 

It will be well to recall in the case of 
Barter that the evidence has shown that 
he resumed work on January 9 to 21 with 
the same employer and was laid off on 
the last-mentioned date by reason of the 
stoppage of work referred to. Subse- 
quently found work in the same line on 
March 2, 1950. Consequently in the case 
of Barter, his disqualification should be 
for the periods of December 31, 1949 to 
January 12, 1950, and from January 22, 
to March 1, 1950, all dates inclusive. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the claimant, on April 5, 1950, 
appealed to the Umpire. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

This case was the subject of two hearings 
(May 20 and July 4, 1950), at which the 
claimant was ably represented by Messrs. 
S. Wolstein and J. Bruce. At the second 


hearing, Mr. H. S. Relph, Chief Claims 
Officer, expressed the views of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

According to the two union officials, the 
claimant, as well as all the other appren- 
tices interested in this appeal, had no 
concern or interest whatsoever in the labour 
dispute between the Ottawa Master 
Plumbers Association and Local 71 of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada and were merely victims thereof. 
In their opinion, the apprentices were 
unemployed due to a shortage of work 
caused by the strike of the journeymen 
and as they were bound by the particular 
conditions of their apprenticeship and under 
the control of their employers they would 
not have benefited by the result of that 
strike. They finally argued that the appren- 
tices were “in the same position as other 
building tradesmen whose employment was 
cut off by the strike.” 


The Chief Claims Officer contended that © 


not only were the apprentices directly 
interested but they participated in and 
financed the said: dispute. 

At the outset of my remarks, I would 
like to stress the fact that pursuant to 
subsection (1) of Section 39 of the Act, a 
claimant is automatically disqualified from 
receiving benefit “if he has lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the factory, workshop 
or other premises at which he was employed 
unless he has, during the stoppage of work, 
become bona fide employed elsewhere in the 
occupation which he usually follows, or has 
become regularly engaged in some other 
occupation.” 

In accordance with subsection (2) of that 
section, however, he is entitled to relief 
from disqualification if he proves, and the 
burden is specifically placed upon him, that 
he satisfies each of the six following require- 
ments :— 


(a) That he is not 
1. participating in 
2. or financing 
3. or directly interested 


in the labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work; and (b) that he does 
not belong to a grade or class of workers 
of which immediately before the commence- 
ment of the stoppage of work there were 
members employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage is taking place, any of whom 
are 

4. participating in 

5. financing 
; 6. or directly interested in the 

dispute. 


The claimant is a member of Local 71 
which was actively engaged in the labour 
dispute. This, in itself, is not conclusive 
evidence of his participation in the dispute. 
It appears, however, that he was present at 
the meeting of his local when the strike 
was decided on by the journeymen and 
that notwithstanding the fact that his con- 
tract of apprenticeship was entered into 
with his employer, he did not report for 
work on the morning of the commencement 
of the strike. 

Under the circumstances and notwith- 
standing the argument of the representa- 
tives of the union that pursuant to the 
trade regulations of the Apprenticeship Act 
(building trades) a junior mechanic “shall 
not be obliged to remain with the employer 
during a strike or lockout,” it is my opinion 
that the claimant identified himself with 
the labour dispute and that, he must be 
considered as having been a participant 
therein. 

According to Form UIC 743A (Report 
on Industrial Dispute Commencement) 
which is on file, the cause of the strike 
was the refusal of the employers to meet 
the demands of the union for a new agree- 
ment which would include the following 
changes :— 

1. Increase in hourly rate of 20 cents 

2. Two weeks’ vacation with pay 

3. Employer supply all tools 

4. Retention of old city limits for 
starting and quitting time 

5. Compulsory check-off in union dues. 
Double time on Saturdays. 


I am satisfied that as the plumbers’ 
apprentices in Ottawa were paid a flat rate 
of wages in accordance with their contract 
of apprenticeship, they would not have 
benefited by an increase in the rate of 
wages given to the journeymen. 

The employers, however, who appeared 
before the Court of Referees, emphatically 
stated that any increase in the vacation 
period with pay would also apply to the 
apprentices. Furthermore, as in accordance 
with the Apprenticeship Act the hours of 
employment for apprentices have to be 
the same as those of journeymen engaged 
in the trade, they would certainly have 
been affected by any change in the “starting 
and quitting time” of the journeymen. 
Finally, it is hard to conceive that if the 
journeymen’s demand for “double time on 
Saturdays,” was granted, the apprentices 
would not have benefited accordingly. 

As to the union officials’ argument that 
the apprentices “were in the same position 
as other building tradesmen whose employ- 
ment was cut off by the strike,” I cannot 
agree for the obvious reason that neither 
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were the latter’s conditions of work regu- 
lated in any way by the bargaining agree- 
ment between the employers and Local 71 
nor had they anything to do directly or 
‘ndirectly with the strike. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
all the apprentices concerned in this appeal 
were directly interested in the labour 
dispute between the Ottawa Master 
Plumbers Association and Local 71 of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. Having decided also that the 


claimant participated in the said labour 
dispute, it is quite unnecessary for me tc 
go into the question as to whether the 
claimant or the other apprentices financed 
the dispute or belonged to a grade or class 
of workers within the meaning of paragraph 
(b) of subsection (2) of Section 39 of the 
Act. 
The appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) Aurrep SavarpD, 
Umpire. 
Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 2nd day of 


October, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


November, 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
November, 1950, initial and renewal claims 
for benefit filed at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
amounted to 93,016. This represents a 
seasonal increase over the October total of 
62,243 but a considerable reduction from the 
November, 1949, level of 114,888 claims. 

A similar seasonal increase is exhibited in 
the number of ordinary claimants on the 
live register. In November there were 
124,794 ordinary claimants on the live 
register as compared with 90,301 in October 
and 152,269 in November, 1949. 

Of the 138,583 active claimants (ordinary, 
short-time and casual) on the live register 
on the last day of the month, 91,813 or 66 
per cent were on the register seven days or 
more. This represents a percentage decline 
from last month, when 70,902 or 70 per cent 
of a total of 101,924 active claimants were 
in this category. 

A total of 82,319 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month. 
Claims allowed numbered 64,562, while 
those disallowed or disqualified totalled 
17,757. In addition, 9,480 revised claims 
were disqualified. 

Claims disallowed (because of insufficient 
contributions) numbered 8,854. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were as follows: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,669 cases; “not unemployed” 2,472 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” 1,225 cases. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


Persons commencing benefit on initial 
and renewal claims in November numbered 
49,532. This represented an increase over 
the total for the previous month (33,772) 
but a considerable decrease from the total 
for the same month last year (63,702). 

During the month of November a total 
of $4,184,103 was paid in respect of 
1,781,566 days, as compared with $3,570,904 
and 1,540,670 days in October, and $5,048,373 
and 2,178,130 days in November, 1949. 

For the week of November 25 to 
December 1, 79,052 persons received 
$1,052,948 in respect of 439,993 days. This 
represents a moderate increase over the 
total of 65,682 persons, $858,376 and 369,286 
days for the week of October 28 to 
November 3. 

Average weekly duration of benefit of 
5-6 days for the week of November 25- 
December 1, was unchanged from the week 
of October 28-November 3. The amount 


‘of weekly benefit, however, increased from 


$13.07 for the week of October 28- 
November 3 to $13.32 for the week of 
November 25-December 1. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during November, 1950, insur- 
ance books were issued to 3,944,985 
employees’ who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1950. This 
was an increase of 89,048 since October 31, 
1950. 

As at the: end of November, there were 
241,506 employers’ registered. 
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‘Employment Conditions 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department ot Labour, on_the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


December 1950... 


_ . saw an accentuation of trends that had become apparent in 
November; that is, a seasonal employment decline in many indus- 
tries, accompanied by expansion in some sectors of manufacturing 
in response to defence needs. As a result, with a growing surplus 
of unskilled workers on one hand, on the other, more skilled 
workers of certain types were required than were available, 
especially in the metal-working trades. In the highly indus- 
trialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec, these shortages were 
more apparent than in the other regions. 


Seasonal unemployment continued to 
grow during December. The onset of 
winter brought about further lay-offs of 
workers in construction, transportation and 
fishing. The increase was offset in part by 
continued hiring in the manufacturing 
industries of the central provinces and a 
steady demand in Hastern Canada _ for 
woods workers. At the beginning of the 
year, however, the number of those seeking 
work had increased substantially. Most of 
these were unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers and, for those without factory or 
woods experience, there was little prospect 
of steady employment until spring. 

By January 4, the total number of 
applications for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices were 248,100, or 4°8 
per cent of the civilian labour force. Com- 
parison with the total at December 21 
shows that applications increased by 33,000 
during this two-week period, distributed 
equally across the country. An increase of 
4,000 applications from female workers in 
the week ending January 4 reflects the 


lay-off of Christmas help in the retail 


trade. About 85 per cent of all those 
applying for jobs were covered by unem- 
ployment insurance. — 

The current employment situation had 
altered considerably from that of last year 
at this time. There were over 50,000 fewer 
applications for jobs and employers have 
been listing a greater number of vacancies 
with the NES. Average weekly salaries 
and earnings in the eight leading indus- 
tries had increased by almost 6 per cent 
since the previous year to total $46.39 at 
November 1. In the same period, total 
labour income had increased by 9 per cent; 


by November 1, for all Canada it amounted 
to $723 million. Average hours being 
worked per week in manufacturing which 
totalled 43 at Novmeber 1, showed signs 
of a slight upward trend over the year. 

The scarcity of materials, mainly steel, 
did not prevent the expansion of employ- 
ment in manufacturing during December. 
More workers were absorbed into many 
industries, particularly aircraft firms and 
foundries, and. the letting of substantial 
defence contracts gave promise of increased 
hirings in the near future. The immediate 
need was for skilled workers. The demand 
for tool and die makers, machinists, drafts- 
men and welders was particularly strong. 

At the end of 1950, much work remained 
to be done in the woods. The combination 
of heavy snow in northern Ontario and 
wet weather in the Maritimes has delayed 
operations, causing operators to extend 
their cutting season beyond the normal 
dates. Although most camps had com- 
plete staffs, the turn-over of labour was 
heavy, and there was still a steady demand 
for experienced men. 


Regional Analysis 


In Newfoundland, most fishing activity 
ended during December, construction slack- 
ened and ice in harbours in the northern 
half of the province brought coastal navi- 
gation in those parts to a close. Conse- 
quently, employment in wholesale trade and 
dock work was also reduced. Woods 
employment on the other hand remained 
much higher than last year and a con- 
tinuing high rate of labour turnover resulted 
in a wide distribution of income from this 
employment. Iron mines on Bell Island 
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have been operating steadily with two 
shifts each. On balance, it appeared that 
conditions in Newfoundland this winter 
were considerably less severe than last year. 
Job applications on hand at NES offices 
totalled 4,200 at the end of December as 
against 9,100 a year earlier. 


In the Maritimes, employment conditions 
contrasted sharply with those that existed 
last year at the same time when, as well 
as the usual seasonal slackening, woods 
activity had been considerably curtailed by 
loss of United Kingdom markets. Applica- 
tions for work at NES offices totalled 23,900 
at December 28, 1950. Many of these 
workers had been engaged in construction 
or fishing, and were seeking alternative 
winter jobs. Woods activity in both Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, although 
hampered by soft ground conditions 
because of the mild weather, was already 
providing employment for hundreds of men 
and demand for workers would likely be 
accelerated with hauling in January. The 
shipbuilding and railway rolling stock 
manufacturing industries were also in a 
considerably better position than last year 
as far as orders were concerned, although 
steel shortages might cause difficulties in 
the future. 


Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region, as in the Maritimes, were much 
better in December, 1950, than they were 
a year ago. Activity was well maintained 
in woods work, mining and most phases of 
manufacturing. A relatively high level of 
construction employment continued, especi- 
ally for skilled tradesmen. Some construc- 
tion workers however, along with dock 
workers, freight handlers, seamen and farm 
workers were seeking winter jobs. Regis- 
trations at NES offices rose to 71,000 at 
the end of December but were still 17,000 
below those at the same time last year. 

The strong demand for experienced pulp 
cutters throughout the region was only 
slightly eased during December by the 
release of additional workers from farming 
and construction and the completion of 
some cutting programs. In other areas, 
where shortages of cutters have been acute, 
extended cutting seasons were anticipated. 
Manufacturing output and employment 
in the region reached the highest point of 
the year in December. Had it not been 
for the uncertainty created by shortages 
of materials and the growing scarcity of 
key skills, even further expansion might 
have resulted. This was especially true 
in and around Montreal, where heavy iron 
and steel industries in particular were handi- 
capped by the tight materials and skilled 
manpower situation. Defence orders for 
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electronic equipment, chemicals, aircraft and 
aircraft parts, as well as for military cloth- 
ing, have already been distributed in this 
area and substantial hiring was expected. 


In the Ontario region, unusually favour- 
able employment conditions prevailed, in 
spite of some seasonal curtailment in con- 
struction, water transportation and certain 
sectors of manufacturing. As a result, the 
total of 53,000 job applications filed with 
the NES at the end of the month was 6,000 
greater than at December 1, although con- 
siderably lower than at the same time last 
year. 

Although expansion of manufacturing 
output and employment was made difficult 
by shortages of steel, these were not 
sufficiently severe or widespread to reduce 
the overall level of employment in 
Ontario manufacturing. The aircraft indus- 
try continued to hire extensively, foundries 
throughout the regions showed slight in- 
creases in employment, and the electrical 
apparatus chemicals, rubber, leather and 
textile industries in general maintained 
normal activity with expansion reported in 
some areas. 

Although cutting programs were well 
advanced by the end of the month and 
hauling was expected to begin early in 
January, the larger woods operators in 
northern Ontario continued to seek experi- 
enced cutters. Some were still awaiting 
the arrival of immigrant woods workers to 
expand their operations. 


In the Prairie region, employment 
opportunities slackened considerably during 
December and active registrations at NES 
offices rose by 7,000 during December to 
total 37,000 at the end of the month. The 
leading factor contributing to the lower 
level of activity was the release of workers 
from the construction and meat-packing 
industries. Temporary clerks were also 
released from retail stores after Christmas. 

Generally, unemployment was higher than 
last year in the north and centre of the 
region and lower in the eastern section. 
Because of the greatly increased pulp 
cutting program, conditions at the Lake- 
head were much better than a year ago. 
In the west, particularly in centres on the 
Regina plains and along the north Sas- 
katchewan valley, registrations showed a 
considerable increase over the comparable 
1949 levels. Part of the increase was due 
to the effect of the early and severe winter 
upon the construction industry, but some 
could be attributed to the lower cash income 
of farmers. The consequent lower purchas- 
ing power had a noticeably depressing 
effect on retail trade in those areas during 
December. 


In the Pacific region, operations in nearly 
all industries reached a low ebb during the 
month of December, but the employment 
situation was generally better than in the 
same period during the past two years. 
Favourable weather made possible a com- 
paratively high level of logging and con- 
struction activity and, due to the higher 
income from all sectors and the prospect of 
continued logging employment, retail sales 
for the month were much greater than 
expected. Active registrations at NES 
offices were 13 per cent lower than the 
comparable total in 1949. During the 
month, however, registrations increased by 
7,000 to a total of 37,000 at December 28. 

The increase was largely in forestry 
occupations and occurs annually when 
logging camps and sawmills shut down for 
alterations and repairs over the Christmas 
holiday period. Prospects appeared bright 
for the logging industry in the coming year 
with both domestic and export demand at 
record heights. After set-backs in the fall, 
shingle mills were increasing production. 
With mild weather, the construction in- 
dustry was still relatively active. Full time 
employment in coal mining was maintained 
during the month but stocks on hand were 
increasing with continued mild weather. 


Industrial Analysis 


Some seasonal curtailment of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing industries took 
place during December as the annual peak 
of activity passed but this was offset in 
part by the upward cyclical employment 
trend. 

Industries in their active period during 
December included those producing some 
primary textiles, tobacco, agricultural 
implements, non-ferrous metal products, 
meat products and furniture. The auto- 
mobile and parts industry was busy in 
December also, but a lay-off of nearly 4,000 
workers due to re-tooling by one of the 
major producers reduced the numbers 
actually at work. The above groups con- 
stituted about 25 per cent of the working 
force in all the manufacturing industries, 
or about 300,000 persons. 

On the other hand, several of the manu- 
facturing industries were in their slack 
period in December. In particular, declines 
in employment took place in the food 
products, clothing and sawmill industries. 
In other manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment declines at the year-end have been 
usual but not extensive. On the whole, 
therefore, an increase in unemployment 
occurred during December among workers 
usually associated with manufacturing firms. 


The total number of applications for 
manufacturing employment on hand with 
the NES at the end of the month was 
slightly less than 50,000, an increase of 
about 10,000 during the month. This 
increase was about equally divided between 
skilled and unskilled groups. Among both 
these, new applications were heaviest in the 
food, secondary textile, lumber and metal- 
working trades. 

Employment in the logging industry in 
Eastern Canada reached its yearly peak in 
the first week of December and subse- 
quently began to decline. This decrease in 
the number at work in the woods was due 
in part to the completion of cutting in some 
camps but also to the movement of loggers 
back home for the Christmas holiday 
season. 

The number of loggers employed by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
member companies, which control the larger 
part of pulpwood logging in the Hast. 
reached a peak of 67,250 at December 3. 
This represented an incerase of nearly 60 
per cent over last year’s peak. By 
December 23 of 1950 the number reported 
at work had declined to about 56,000. 

Although British Columbia logging con- 
tinued at a high level in most areas during 
the first three weeks of December, nearly 
all camps closed then for holidays until the 
first week in January. Logging conditions 
were generally good both in the mainland 
coastal areas and on Vancouver Island and 
were excellent in the Northern Interior. A 
high degree of optimism prevailed through- 
out the entire logging industry and, if 
weather conditions remained favourable, a 
heavy demand for loggers was anticipated 
shortly after the New Year. 

December brought to a close the most 
active year in the history of the Canadian 
mining industry, both in terms of value 
of production and of labour force employed. 
Preliminary estimates made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics placed the 
gross value of mineral production for 1950 
at $1,040,000,000. Employment in all sec- 
tions of the industry was in the neighbour- 
hood of 90,000 during the year. 

The greatest expansion during the year 
was in the non-metallic group. The index 
of employment in the industry reached 
a high of 197-2 at October 1 (June 1, 
1941—100), compared to 168°9 one year 
earlier. This employment increase was 
principally due to increased activity in 
petroleum and asbestos mining. The annual 
value of asbestos production reached an 
all-time high of $65,000,000 and petroleum 
production increased from 21,000,000 barrels 
to 29,000,000. 
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In the metal mining industry, | gold, 
copper, zinc and nickel all showed improve- 
ment over 1949 levels. The index of 
employment in this sector of the industry 
is indicated: by the rise in the employment 
index from 92:4 to 98-0 (June 1, 1941=100) 
in the twelve-month period following 
October 1, 1949. The estimated value of 
all metals produced during 1950 was 
$621,000,000. 


MINERAL Adal IN CANADA 


GOLD 
$169,000,000 


$229,000,000 


‘6 
BESTOS 
$65,000,000 


A moderate decline in both production 
and employment in the coal mining 
industry took place during 1950. About 
23,000 persons were reported as employed 
in Canadian coal mines in the fall of the 
year, a drop of 1,500 from 1949. The 
decline in production was relatively less; 
coal output for 1950 was estimated at 
19,000,000 tons compared with 19,120,000 
in 1949. 

The rapid post-war expansion in the 
service industries was tapering off in the 
latter part of 1950, according to the latest 
labour force statistics. The number of 
persons employed in the industry was 
recently estimated at 900,000, compared to 
about 750,000 at the end of 1945. In the. 
past year, there was only a moderate 
expansion in the industry’s labour force, 
apart from the short-run fluctuations which 
occurred in the personal service sector. 

By type of work, the total labour force 
was distributed as follows: public service, 
259,000; government service, 279,000; recrea- 
tional service, 25,000; business service, 
56,000; personal service, 276,000. Over the 
last year, there has been a moderate in- 
crease in public and _ business service 
employment and a_ slight downward 
tendency in the personal service group. 
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There was a marked increase in male 
applications for employment in the personal 
service occupations at NES offices during 
December, although at the same time there 
was a decline in female registrations. This 
was chiefly due to the demand for extra 
workers around the Christmas season in 
occupations in which women predominate, 
such as waitresses and domestic help. Male 
applications were concentrated in such 
occupations as protective service and build- 
ing service, which showed a substantial 
increase over the month. 

In the construction industry, seasonal 
lay-offs during December were less extensive 
than in the same month last year, due to 
the heavy backlog of work in the industry 
and the high volume of winter work being 
carried on as a result. This decline in 
winter unemployment has taken place in 
spite of the continued expansion in the 
size of the construction labour force. At 
the peak this year, it was estimated that 
the working force in the industry totalled 
about 380,000, nearly 20,000 above the high 
point in 1949. 

There was, however, a substantial in- 
crease in the number of live applications 
for construction work registered with the 
National Employment Service during 
December. At the first of the month, the 
figure was 21,000, which increased: to 37,000 
by December 28. In 1949, the comparable 
figures were 27,000 and 45,000. 

Among the skilled trades the two largest 
groups registered were carpenters, and 
painters. These were also the two largest 
occupational groups in the industry’s labour 
force. In proportion to the number 
employed, winter unemployment has usually 
been heaviest amongst bricklayers and 
cement finishers and similar trades where 
work is restricted by weather conditions, 
but this tendency was not apparent in 
December. There were 13,000 applications 
from unskilled construction workers on file 
at December 28. 


Employment Service Activities 


Although hampered by the seasonal 
decline, placement activity at employment 
offices continued fairly strong during most 
of December. Hiring was active for the 
Christmas trade in stores, in the post office, 
and in some: service establishments. -The 
influx of seasonal workers continued but 
few of those released were suitable for this 
type of work; students and women made 
up the bulk of the temporary Christmas 
working force. 

Applications from men increased at a rate 
of 10,000 or more a week from the middle 


of November to December 28. Applica- 
tions from women during December 
dropped by about 8,000, in part the result 
of Christmas hiring and partly because of 
the regulations tegarding the eligibility of 
married women for unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Registrations on hand from skilled and 
semi-skilled workers rose at approximately 
the same rate as those from the unskilled 
group, although it was probable that within 


the first group the increase was mainly 
among the semi-skilled. 

More handicapped workers were being 
placed this year than a year ago, another 
indication of the more active labour 
market. Efforts were being made by 
special placement officers to discourage 
youths from leaving school after one or 
two years secondary school education; those 
who have done so often have presented a 
difficult placement problem. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


| Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics urban 
cost-of-living index adivanced from 171-1 
to 172-5 between December 1, 1950 and 
January 2, 1951. All group indexes, except 
rents, registered increases between these 
dates. Foods advanced 1:4 points to 220-2, 
as a result of higher prices for meats, 
butter, vegetables and fruits. These in- 
creases were sufficient to overcome a sharp 
seasonal drop in eggs of nearly eleven cents 
per dozen. The clothing index moved from 
184-9 to 187-1, following higher prices con- 
centrated mainly in men’s wear. ‘The 
largest group index increase was shown for 
home furnishings and services, which rose 
3:4 points to 179°8. The more important 
advances in this group were registered by 
furniture, carpets, blankets, laundry and 
telephone rates. Fuel and light moved up 
0-8 point to 141-5, largely owing to 
higher prices for coal. The index of 
miscellaneous items increased from 134-1 to 
135-8, influenced by higher quotations for 
health care, barbers fees, gasoline, street 
car fares and newspapers. Rents were 
unchanged at 136-4. 

From August 1939 to January 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 71:1 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Seven of the eight regional city cost-of- 
living indexes registered increases between 
November and December. Halifax receded 
0-1 to 159:0. Among groups food prices 
registered narrow changes in eastern Cana- 
dian centres while prices were higher in 
western centres. This reflected mainly 
sharp seasonal increases for eggs in the 
west. Home furnishings and_ services 
indexes were higher at all centres as also 
were clothing prices. The indexes for 
miscellaneous items were unchanged to 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


narrowly higher while fuel and lighting 
costs were unchanged. Rentals also 
remained unchanged since they were not 
surveyed in December. 

Composite city index increases between 
November 1 and December 1 were as 
follows: Edmonton 1:5 to 166-4; Van- 
couver 0:9 to 172-6; Saskatoon 0:9 to 
169:6; Winnipeg 0:9 to 166-2; Montreal 
0-5 to 175:3; Toronto 0-3 to 167-2 and 
Saint John 0-1 to 1676. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1950 


The General Wholesale Price Index 
recorded an all-time high in November 
1950, moving up 1-4 points from the 
October level to 174-0. All groups regis- 
tered increases with the exception of Non- 
metallic Minerals which declined. 1-5 points 
to 141-7. Non-ferrous Metals recorded the 
largest gain, advancing 3-4 points to 176-4. 
Wood Products followed with an increase 
of 3:2 points to 213-4. Textile Products 
advanced 3-1 points to 197-7 and Animal 
Products moved up 2°3 points to 184-0. 
Fractional increases were recorded for the 
remaining three groups. Chemical Products 
at 130-8 registered a point increase of 0-9 
over the October level. Vegetable Products 
and Iron Products moved up 0-4 each to 
149-1 and 189-6 respectively. 

Among price increases recorded by 
selected commodities between October and 
November, the following were noted: eggs, 
Grade “A”, Calgary, 21:2 per cent, solder 
20-0 per cent, tin ingots 19-6 per cent, soya- 
bean oil 19:4 per cent, zinc sheets 18-3 
per cent, raw rubber 16-1 per cent, hessian 
15-9 per cent, wool blankets 15:0 per cent, 
worsted yarn, 4 ply, 13:3 per cent, cheese, 
No. 1 white, Montreal, 12:7 per cent, 
men’s woollen underwear 12-4 per cent. 
Price decreases were recorded for the 
following items in the same period: gasoline, 
Regina, 17:5 per cent, onions, Toronto, 
16-6 per cent, red cedar shingles 12-5 per 
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cent, lard, Vancouver, 9°8 per cent, green 
coffee beans, Santos, 9:4 per cent, gluten 
feed 8-6 per cent, potatoes 8-1 per cent, 
ham, Vancouver, 7-7 per cent, eggs, Grade 
“A” Toronto, 7-1 per cent. 

The Canadian Farm Products wholesale 
price index rose 1-2 points to 142-5 from 
October to November. The Animal Prod- 
ucts group rose 3:2 points to 207-7, as 
higher prices for raw wool, hides and skins, 
eggs and fresh milk outweighed a small 
decline in livestock. A drop of 0-1 point 
to 103-5 in Field Products was due to 
declines in onions and potatoes. 


Changes in Prices Tables 


Beginning with next month’s issue, 
certain changes will be made in the prices 
tables published monthly in the Lazour 
GAZETTE. 

Food.—As part of a program modifying 
the procedure used in calculating the cost- 
of-living index, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is reducing its sample of cities 
from which food prices are collected from 
sixty-four to thirty-four. As of January 
1951, the present list of sixty-four cities is 
being reduced to thirty-three and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, is being added for 
the first time. While prices will be 
collected in Newfoundland, they will not 
be included in the Dominion cost-of-living 
index until the revision now under way is 
completed. 


This reduction in sample size wil) 
contribute materially to speed and economy 
of operation without affecting index 
accuracy. Tabulation work required to 
include sixty-four cities is such that the 
cost-of-living index is not published until 
the fourth day of the month following, 
whereas under the new procedure it is 
planned to release the index in the month 
to which it applies. Extensive tests have 
established that a food index calculated 
from: prices in thirty-three cities is as 
accurate as one’ obtained from sixty-four 
cities. 

As a result of this action, price averages 
of specified foods will be published in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, starting with the March 
issue, for thirty-four rather than sixty-four ~ 
cities. 

Rent.—Since November, 1947, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics has been 
collecting at quarterly intervals, records of 
rents paid by a sample of households in 
urban areas all across Canada. The aggre- 
gate rent paid by a group of households 
in a given month is compared with the 
aggregate rent paid by the same group for 
the same living quarters in the next month. 
With a matched sample such as this, varia- 
tions due to changes in the sample and to 
non-response are eliminated, and the result 
is a reliable measure of the change in rent 
paid for comparable accommodation. Rent 
reported is cash rent paid in all cases, 
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CLOTHING” 


HOME FURNISHINGS 
AND SERVICES 


regardless of minor changes in the services 
provided. Rent for commercial properties 
is specifically excluded. 

The foregoing record of change in rents 
obtained directly from a scientific sample 
of households is considered more accurate 
than previous records (now being published 
in the Gazprre), which are based mainly 
on realtors’ lists of rental properties, and 
which have become much smaller in recent 
years. As a result, this latter record is 
being discontinued and household sample 
data will now provide the sole source of 
rent information. While this material 
provides accurate individual measurements 


information for larger cities, the household 
sample is not large enough to give reliable 
comparisons for smaller cities and towns. 
Therefore, commencing with prices for 
January, 1951 (to be published in the 
March issue), average rent ranges for 
certain cities as presently published in the 
Lasour Gazette will be discontinued. 
Instead a table of rent indexes for eight 
cities will be published to provide an idea 
of trends in some of the larger regional 
centres. In the case of Saskatoon, which 
is one of the eight cities, the household 
sample has been especially enlarged for 
this purpose. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, December, 1950 


There was little strike activity during the 
month, the time loss being the lowest 
recorded for any month since June, 1945. 

Preliminary figures for 1950 show 137 
strikes and lockouts, the same number as 
in 1949. The trans-Canada railway strike 
in August, 1950, which involved some 
125,000 workers, was instrumental in bring- 
ing the total of workers on strike in 1950, 
187,000, to the second highest figure of any 
year in the records of the Department. In 
1943, when the greatest number of strikes 
and lockouts, 402, was recorded, the number 
of workers involved in stoppages, 218,404, 
was the highest of any year on record. The 
time lost in 1950 was higher than in 1949 
by some 325,000 days, but in six previous 
years, 1911, 1919, 1922, 1945, 1946 and 1947, 
the time loss was greater than in 1950. 
The railway strike was responsible for a 
million days of the total loss in 1950, 
1,400,000 days. 

In 1950, preliminary figures show 137 
strikes and lockouts, involving 186,981 
workers, with a time loss of 1,389,234 man- 
working days. In 1949, there were 187 
strikes and lockouts, with 51,437 workers 
involved and a loss of 1,063,667 days. 

Preliminary figures for December, 1950, 
show 13 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 2,562 workers, with a time loss 
of 8,438 days, as compared with 17 strikes 
and lockouts in November, 1950, with 
13,714 workers involved and a loss of 
49,125 days. In Decémber, 1949, there were 
15 strikes and lockouts, involving 3,197 
workers and a loss of 24,039 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


time lost in December, 1950, was 0-01 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0-06 
per cent in November, 1950; 0-03 per cent 
in December, 1949; 0°14 per cent for the 
year 1950; and 0-11 per cent in 1949. 

Of the 13 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during the month one was settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour of 
the employers, four were compromise settle- 
ments and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the year two strikes 
were recorded as unterminated, namely, 
cotton and rayon underwear factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., and coal miners at 
Lethbridge, Alta. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta. on May 30, 1946; 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; printers at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 22, 1950; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
June 16, 1950; and cleaners and dryers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. The strike 
of department store clerks at New West- 
minster, B.C., which commenced on 
August 27, 1949, was called off by the union 
on January 2, 1951. 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerrr from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
Gazerrs for April, 1950, andi in this article 
are taken as far as possible, from the gov- 
ernment publications of the ‘countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in October, 1950, was 116 and eight 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 124 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress in the period there were 40,300 
workers involved and a time loss of 246,000 
working days was caused. 

Of the 116 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, six, 
directly involving 8,100 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and’ 52, 


wage questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
25, directly involving 4,800 workers, on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of partic- 
ular classes or persons; 27, directly 
involving 8,500 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 100 workers on questions 
of trade union principle; and one, directly 
involving 100 workers, was in support of 
workers involved in another dispute. 


New Zealand 


For the second quarter of 1950, figures 
show 44 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 28,614 workers, and causing a 
time loss of 28,407 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1950, 
show 250 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 160,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1950, are 525 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 180,000 workers with a time 


directly involving 4,700 workers, on other loss of 2,450,000 days. . 


(Concluded from page 146) 


logging has been one of the major factors responsible for the reduction in 
seasonal unemployment well below that of last year. At the beginning of 
February, applications for jobs at National Employment Service offices 
totalled 292,600, about 69,600 below the number on file last year at this time. 


INC BRIEF... 


Cash income of Canadian farmers in 1950 is estimated at 
$2,169,251,000 in 1950, a decline of 12 per cent from the preceding year’s 
total... . Canadian production of steel ingots moved to higher levels in 
November and the first 11 months of 1950. The month’s output amounted 
to 279,754 tons, an increase of 10:5 per cent above the total a year before... . 
Production of electric energy by Canada’s central electric stations reached an 
all-time record of 50,795,294,000 kilowatt hours in 1950, an increase of almost 
9 per cent over the previous year’s total. ... The number of houses com- 
pleted during the first nine months of 1950 totalled 59,500 units, compared 


with 63,000 in the same period of 1949. Prices of materials in the same period ~ 
increased by 15 per cent. 
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TABLE I—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1949 


Nov. 


1948 


Nov. 


1944 


Nov. 


Items 
Dec 
Total Population (1)...............ceseeeeeeeeess OOO) os: « stascsiere 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force(?).....-.....+++- 30d e OOO TS crpare «chore 

Persons with jobs (?).........+++- NO resis cto atoce 
Wales (2) cui cass co's hgrse eo Malorne a BOD Ses 0am 
Pomale: (Aya. seca eis ote wine. ores clea OOOH, SU taae 

Paid workers (2).......-+-+++: TOMBE Sears < BOO | siaesce te shete 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (2) QUO Sicgasa ee 

Index of employment, 8 leading Industries(8).......]--+++++++- 

Immigration........0.cccec cece eer er encscnces NO.]...+0+++++ 

A Gult males cc were se sitle sicls'eiclelv'slao a ais INO. | ssislete nares 
Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income...........+++.eeeeeeee $000, 000).......... 

Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading inds......... Slices nett 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing..... aver Cl cogtetiewiae 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing....]....------ 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(*)..........+.].seseese++ 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment (1st of mo.) (°)000 186-3 

Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month) (°).........--. 000 43-1 

Placements, weekly average...........00e+ 20ers 000) cacy Sens 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims...........++.seeeeeersenes 000 124-8 
PB AaMOG AN, LUNE pele «ieicigie elersieareleloleseslele tarde e. SOOO 000|C 5. : oa-ae0 
Price Indexes— 

WV Ficlesale: (8) jects sactte s/oiolenia sfaieislhy sree aa plata x ewe oem] 10 speis ee arora 

Cost. of living index (6).......0ssscccseccesscesence 171-1 

Residential building materials (6)..............eeeeJeeeeeeeees 

Production— AN), 

Industrial production index (8) .........-2ceeee eee e afore erence 
Mining production index (8)...........+0eeeeeeeee|ereeeeeees 
Manufacturing index (8).........20.e ccc ee ce eeese[eeeereeees 

HMlectric POWELr.. coe ve 0< vee» © cise a's 000,000 k.w.h.}.........- 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded............seseeeeees $000, 000}.......... 

Dwelling units, started............00eeeeeeeee OOO) recon .serae 

Completed sit sa ciccsisiese isiareteinlwarcis eieteln atetaracas = OOO) 5s keane 

Under wonstruction....c.c820. censceceserce tn. O00 ene veces 

Pig IKON sersaen pcieat e ehleaetshls vs wala oleae sie 000! tons). 00% ss'30.. 

Steel ingots and castings............+.+-++- 000 tons}.......... 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.............--+---O00].......... 
LOGS: tee ietads ct eecesaaitte oeaa es nseclc icp ets 000] vcs niemted 

Hlour production: <1. «00+. ssl es 000,000 bbls.}.......... 

INGWSDEING. 5% eile cetoac tcc tees slechlecess es 000 tons].......... 

Cement producers’ shipments........ -000,000 bbls.|.......... 

Automobiles and trucks..........sceeseessscees ODO Es 6s eicterores 
OldE aes icw sv ced ter en nee seas Gaerelslstale 000 fine oz.|.......... 

KOODDEL se ais hates ac sorsieec.aclnsicls vise oe serially OOO: tonal. ones) seus 
CEN asin ie siersiciais ais'eie SinRTtb Sia) Sie/e\ep\eim svete 000) GONE]: fvcse ass 

INTE ICGL ss & sista vipa i,ctetets oi tiaiciateiee, batoraly, sala elarp ee 000: tonsit. $5.5...) 

ANGd ees ctoa cee aletls c 3 FeCalesiebeseccinieis 000 tons}.......... 

(OPEN area H eta BOAR ERE Ns IE Be Onn 000 tons 1,888 

Crude pekrolewMines. ois wcstcseses oasiececeee OOO) DIS... .ess's es 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6)...............[eeeeeeeeee 

otal aales: ce. cccss scitereeces ess ccs ces $000, 000}.......... 
Imports, excluding gold...............+. $000, 000]... 00-005 
Exports, excluding gold..................$000,000}.......... 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles...............+. 000/000) ccacs. sess 
Car loadings, revenue freight...............++++ 000 314-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (8)..,....csesccseecvccceees 146-3 

Preferred. stocks, index’ (6)se.s oes ce sats sivas sis] eutectic sare 

Bond yields, Dominion index (8).................5. 96-7 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... $000, 000}.......... 

Bank loans, current public................. $000, 000} .°...2:...% 

Money supply...... 0-6-2002 0008 eeemeas $000, 000).......... 

Circulating media in hands of public........ $000,000}.......... 

Depoaitasecices ssccceciausecetsm eterna. $000,000}.......... 


13, 636 


0 
6,352 


11,975 


tt te 


102-4 
118- 
146 -6(7) 
194-4 
104-1 


215-2 
3,440 


1,231 

3, 153(7) 
962 
2,163 (?) 


ee 


80-4 
103-8 
102-3 (7) 


tt 


Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Population figures are as at the first day of September 1, for 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1948, 1944, 1939. 
(2) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at November 4, 1950, October 29, 1949, November 20, 194 


figures for November 1950 will be found in tables A4—A8 of this issue. 


(3) Average 1926=100. 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufactur 


cost-of-living index; base: Average for 1946=100. 
" Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
6) Average 1935-39=100. 
(7) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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8. Detailed 


ing by the 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA : 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11,117 85, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3,767 6, 674 4.010 14,451 
FANINIAL SA NOTA 1 OANHAUL a crate eibst.« kien. eiblaings ic aje'cie erercbih ¥ Gea o'e siete ds 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
A eee OGL ote terete etna ale divi. a ett eins vie oy son. 5:8 Walaig 6.8 5060 «cies 39,044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
TUEU> AN OVOMILIGE fein welt bhetseete Hite bmp che acisie a's efuaiiere Silos ste oe 2,430 2,389 1,533 * 6,362 
BUY CAG NR EDTA 9 pale teeta aN or aro ot tat af ao anal tes veces Sip 1,953 1,835 1,376 5,164 
1950— 

AP EANANIEANT acre Baa OY fo cask sear anatase sig vices (ea Iebeiislese'« wivsnia:t chats abe aa, e)asahnsata 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
HebrGar Pon a once es on eae ars © eticteis, cto beb ly yeisina eds nie liane 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 
UT LE GEN alot inv atsy oy Wiss eral te Stab ceaosa al ¥ia PotD XFS ccmesnlsey nAataNS aficeseirmshasete age 2,284 1,862 1,655 5, 801 
CATTLE eed titan ctr Poaceae aoe «da Oe oan ae Sis « vps TetE oes oe cies 7s 2,922 2,331 2,262 7,515 
ION 2, See 4 5 Gtr reo ORR BIC SC anSINE: find CODpCAGET SCE eae naS ae 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
PURO e Acgrmeaace yECHR RECLINER TCS TT es eRe Tees 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
DILL Ween a NY arora iiastietina'2i persist ft oidhace ai nleracespra cia ateitloaisisin'nig\s 0:0 6)eie,0¥s 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
JR ae 5 Oe an in Ss ee ee eee aie 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
September............. fo BORON Gu CCE Cn ene ena 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
Gi eee eetic sy Hea ah aise cto ane cre Sctticle ae le kaiviee co slecs 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
INovaimborgeeccdinisiccsets vicet mee sees ce ae otisele’s vise ae ee ee's 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
PE OGHI GEE THONGS LOD) stcciehs,s/ere 9 Yejarspa\a% arela/elnra (a ersja'e cies 27,656 21,923 17,272 66, 851 
Potaliell months 1040) 5. se el. acreteyih ob a imieromn ates 37,091 31,122 21, 840 90, 053 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 

Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
F B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946—Total 8,656 9,712 29,604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947—Total ’ , , 543 , 909 8,638 64,127 
1948—Total 4,558 24,687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949—Total 2,777 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1949—November............ssseeeeeeeee 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
stem Der. ah A canres ts aietiae aeie 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
15} ~— 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 
261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
Total (11 months 1950)...... 1,973 12,366 35,128 11,842 5,542 66,851 
Total (11 months 1949)...... 2,675 17,157 45,962 16,770 7,489 90, 053 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Neen —————————————————— 


Unskilled Others 


Month os and Semi- | Skilled Trading Including Total 
cue Skilled Mining 

NGG me POEL Ssh oo ioie soscjorsjn aly 50:4 hic ele einro note ase 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
1947 Total, cee eiea sce Sw afersinie wtsivielaps 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1548 Total wee cc nti sisson erraeis etre 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
TOAST OLR, Sooo cs ateces tetas Sane dle adio'y viatet 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
19490—Noverdbers 6.5.6 own recneene seas 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
December 24s, .k eae ewes eee are 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 

TORO —JANUALY wists acad ew sme estes singe 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
Pebruacyacer nnd «cre ont -lacialela satan 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
Marche oe icc nde ance ernst se 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 

PA vad ne nanobio ene roe a 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 

Mary esr soln awehiaas era derenions ofearare 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 

ENG stan ntie cs ks Compa tes 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 

Jullivs sctacne et iciece cioeqeister pislometerare 1,893 323 433 220 184 3,053 

SUS UBE selcaleiot overelsaoetse le elscevea(xteysisie's/= 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 
Septem ber-peccmechiatean vel cris. 1,180 211 368 241 262 2,262 
October Gaceeeeese cece bates 842 343 581 263 349 2,378 
INOWOINDOL se vcore neni ancl ssb as 1,141 756 629 238 304 3,068 

Total (11 months 1950)........ 13,964 3,771 5,172 2,435 2,314 27,656 

Total (11 months 1949)........ 17, 102 5,710 7,939 2,818 3,522 37,091 


oe  —————————— 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


————————————————————— EE 


November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 October 29, 1949 


Population Class pee ES Se) ee eee SS SS Ee 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 


Civilian Non-Institutional Population...... 4,910 4,841 9,751 4,894 9,717 4,849 9,610 
BAS Lo DOUT MOKGE veel tes trite o/ordessateia'g 4,083 1,118 5,201 4,189 5,324 4,096 5,200 
1s*Persons’with jobs..........00se0« 3,986 1,098 5,084 4,107 5,221 3,967 5, 053 
(Agricultural. 04, f2.5 sc... 2540550 901 C88 969 1,039 1,151 974 1,048 
PAID WOTKOrS. c.ccsjtesiniss.c0 teil Be 96 (a) 102 120 133 115 126 
Employers..... Sars ee 44 (a) 45 51 52 65 67 
Own Account Worke: 570 (a) 577 611 619 598 604 
Unpaid Workers..... 191 4 245 257 347 196 251 
(2) Non-Agricultural................ 3,085 1,030 4,115 3,068 4,070 | . 2,993 4,005 
Raid Workers: 2. cin woeids ste eew 2,636 945 3,581 2,598 3,506 2,537 | . 3,454 
Employers.... 9 127 (a) 133 128 135 5: 159 
Own Account Worker 303 49 352 319 369 287 337 
Unpaid Workers..... 19 30 49 23 60 17 55 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking 
AWOKE s Ss/s'o(¢ sisacte ogetopstatets aie se a aeate 97 20 117 82 103 129 147 
B. Not in the Labour Force............ 827 3,723 4,550 705 4,393 753 4,410 
1. Permanently unable or too old to 
i WOM Ken crjeciet nese racer 161 86 247 167 264 170 282 
2. Keeping House... (a) 3,195 3,195 a 3,220 (a) 3,133 
3. Going, to SCDOOL. .. owepieste -s/- doaete 342 316 658 a a 323 625 
4. Retired or Voluntarily idle.......... 316 121 437 526 890 256 65 
5; Other wswavoneteea uetociern acre (a) (a) 13 10 17 (a) (a) 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-5.—_INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 October 29, 1949 
Industry | |] 

Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 
AOL IGUIEDIE, sjaia ve dat watts. s slp. clk Wale tsi We ale Wie 901 68 969 1,039 1,151 974 1,048 
FOrestry....sseisenscceseeccececseesceees 114 fa} 115 70 71 67 68 
Wishing and Trapping’... cts dilecs ccc 30 (a 31 48 48 38 38 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......... 78 (a) 79 74 75 93 94 
Manilacturing sca reverie svc seine sreuesrs 1,072 279 1,351 1,081 1,362 1,064 1,342 
Public Utility Operations,..............+. 43 (a) 47 43 48 42 46 
Construction........:+sse+0+ F dopeooudt ane 362 (a) 366 376 380 325 329 
Transportation and Communications...... 349 49 398 339 388 320 365 
PRAUOT: crete teiaescclescleticpe j 461 224 685 434 643 454 669 
Finance and Real Estate.. ‘ 83 65 148 7 138 79 144 
Barve scieewawe eles cee iad'e sit F 493 402 895 525 917 511 910 
TOUR. 04 CxRUM BANE cain ye ees 3,986 1,098 5,084 4,107 5,221 3,967 5,053 


(a) Fewer than 10,000, 


TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 
Region $l om qx qc— 
Number | Per Cent || Number | Per Cent 

IN GeO NN IGN: enc ac ne atiaatann neki nlCbbis acne <(eleg'\a'cto sales 0/6 saieiris'ess 95 106 2-0 
MA GETTING FEO WINOGN Cec aath devine ta caarieres Seance tte oe 6 Foals 410 425 8-2 
GAB ae arate ice keith o yaie s » Sa Muncia andr elasisluasaeg uals est « 1,409 1,434 27-5 
WORIW REIN RM, ata ied nicialttah is tits Ceo peat ofa nw AD E.9/h ai: Neal anv, ala tay'8 99-0 1,793 1, 835 35-1 
Eimivie PTOVINUGEAT snces edacitete tt ce ce sacleaa selescis crenegse ose 958 989 18-9 
APGlmb COLUM DIB ee ere Mee tioiee hires lee Sues Ke Coles cele voce flegess 419 432 8-3 
ESENATA Raul aeetien Gratute Rucci sé Nind.e ea V was De aoe wi eleislae s.5,0 5,084 5,221 100-0 


TABLE A-7.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Sees 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


August 


Number of Hours 


November November| August 


4, 1950 19, 1950 4, 1950 19, 1950 
0-9 0-9- 2-2 6-3 
3-6 4-5 1-4 1-0 
5-1 3-5 2-7 2-5 
3-7 3-3 4-4 3-0 
11-7 71 47-8 44-3 
30°3 17-8 32-7 32-8 
44-7 62-9 8-8 10-1 
LOGAN, cisterecicteisesinie'ein aes Ueno vies how ait's'bivideie’e bin. ble oie Tsiele 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-8.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Sourcn: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 
oa] 


November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 

Hecate Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

ene ey eves sree | 
PUPAE FA eid See crea tebh dase ved sae ak aks avg tices 6:8 * 7-8 
ont hg TAPVALINOM REN cee ooo ERGO e cach loc ee rede aha tepe ses a ae oO 
eony ae LY SS ll a 24 20-5 23 22-3 
gs vs cece ise oad eer 13 11 . 5-8 
PerARIaM COOLUII DIA. s oes whe ncits esa css tes speed tsceceeccrecwe cesses 12 10-3 10 9-7 
LN a rr Aigateeenenseeraceseenree ges 117 100-0 103 100-0 
es ee ee 
* Fewer than 10,000. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


DS eee 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
ture, portation, | Services Supple- 
— Logging, Manu- Construe- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, : ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

19388—Average.........+.0-- 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—A verage ews 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—A verag 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—A verag 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—A verage. 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—A verage. 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average. 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—A verage. 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—A verage. 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average. 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—A verage. 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—October. . 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November. % 61 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December...........- 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............-- 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
February ‘i 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
March. 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
April 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
May. 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
June.. 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
July. 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 
August 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
Septemb 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 
October. crates ceecinies 59 244 55 188 152 25 723 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings , 


TABLE C-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF rire BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-4 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, em- 
ployers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,208,451 and total payrolls of $102,450,060. 


8 

sbi 8 g 

4 o Me) 

(9) (3) a 
¢ | £21 oF 2155) alee | | Sokalee 
32 1548] 880! ws A ® > = e = a .* 

3S aS ofs¢ = fe) q = 3 B 4 

2 \85/ 8538/58/85) 8 | 2/88] 2|3e]21 2 

6 |stéléeeal2zelza|le¢)]6 |dai|] 2] a] 4 {|e 
Wothd elbad i! decree: 100s 2104-01. 56 wane al aerate eee 08:0|..103-6) 696-5) secs eases eteatas 94-1 
INGw dl, 1 1980%, cites nace eres 123-6] 117-9] 101-1] 126-9] 108-1] 131-5] 124-4] 112-7] 103-1) 124-3] 120-0) 115-5 
Notele--1040. docs o. tees eae ae 139-2| 133-8] 134-0] 142-4] 123-4] 148-7| 142-5] 119-7] 110-5) 123-5] 131-6) 126-3 
Novel, 1043}. bs Bic cck ce ukmeaes 188-7] 194-1] 121-6] 216-3] 170-4] 206-2] 187-4] 148-1] 142-1] 138-8] 163-6) 193-8 
Noe b, U04d notte csc hice oe 183-8] 187-1] 132-3] 204-5] 168-3] 196-7] 185-9! 148-1] 143-9] 141-8} 158-5) 182-5 
Novelaloiiiene ose cnaceaak 171-2| 178-2| 123-1] 193-6] 161-8| 178-8] 170-8] 150-6] 145-4] 145-9] 161-7] 172-5 
Novalis 104 0niun ct ae eet 182-7| 179-0) 139-7| 193-7] 162-7] 189-1] 185-1) 163-8] 157-4] 160-9] 175-4] 182-2 
Nove A947 Rie w hehe ee 197-8] 193-3] 160-4} 201-4] 184-9] 203-7] 202-2] 170-1] 160-7| 168-0] 185-9) 203-1 
Novitl, o1OLSe ite diet a ante. 203-6] 194-9| 160-4] 207-7| 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1) 212-2 
INoW. 1: Ose eatin tenes 202-0| 188-6| 165-0] 206-1] 167-5] 202-0) 208-6] 185-2| 173-1] 171-8) 212-3) 208-7 
Jan, 1, glQ0 wena eee 194-0] 172-9| 157-7] 173-7| 172-9] 191-4] 205-1] 178-3] 166-5] 160-5] 207-7) 193-2 
Nab: 1, "1060 tens eee tee ers. 187-2} 165-5) 148-2] 168-3] 163-1| 185-8] 201-0] 168-9] 159-5) 145-4] 198-4) 174-9 
Mar, 1, 41050 ieertencoese eeamintess 186-6] 162-3] 141-6] 165-3] 159-8| 183-8] 200-3| 167-7| 157-3] 144-8) 198-3] 181-9 
‘Apr. 15771050, feet eee 187-9] 163-5] 147-9] 167-0] 160-0| 184-8| 200-5] 168-6] 157-3) 146-2] 200-5) 189-8 
May 1,950, wate Ses os. hon tees 188-7] 159-2] 150-9] 162-5] 155-4| 185-4] 201-0] 170-8] 158-4] 149-5] 203-3) 195-4 
Tuned, 1050 seamen Rane 196-4] 174-6] 167-3] 180-1] 168-1) 193-0] 207-1] 178-5] 160-9) 164-6] 214-3) 203-7 
Julyd,\ 1OH0%. .cacksiets. e-cneees 202-3} 185-3| 179-5] 186-7| 183-9] 198-2] 212-3] 186-4) 169-8] 169-4) 222-6] 208-4 
Angsl, “1050 [226 eevaren Goaeere 204-4] 185-8| 188-2] 190-9] 179-0] 200-6] 212-8] 190-5] 172-8] 173-1) 228-6) 215-0 
Sept; 4;c 1050 es tamee sey eemeeees 206-3] 187-8] 199-1] 193-3] 180-1] 202-1] 215-3] 190-9] 172-8] 173-9] 229-2) 217-5 
Obti.1; 21950 f, Santee ech eameae 209-9! 189-8] 199-1] 194-3] 183-5] 208-1] 219-7] 189-8] 173-5] 174-3] 224-3) 218-0 
Nov: 1; 1950! 26 .c 08. doch arerer. 210-5] 187-4| 191-6] 192-9] 179-9] 210-0] 221-2] 189-8] 174-2] 175-7) 222-6) 213-8 


pe a | pe | es | | | NS en 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Discndmie ; 
Areas as at November 1, 1950..} 100-0) 6-7 0-2) 3-8} 2-7] 29-4] 42-7] 12-1] 65-3] 2-3) 4-5) 9-4 


Norn:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are ce ghee to revision) 
‘Source: The Employment Situation, D.B. 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month Average |__| Average 
Aggregate] Average | Weekly Aggregate| Average | Weekly 


Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries | Employ-} Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings jand Wages| ment Payrolls | Earnings |jand Wages 


$ $ 
Direc ai) bg U3 [ee aes a A 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Sei ep LUT awh iaeigap ae 119-6 154-4 132-0 33 .33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33.45 
INGU a fyi etdens ces sea ee aciseas 129-5 189-7 149-7 37.79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38.52 
ENO Mer eg lesers tals at c's + eisteiale 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 | 43.38 
ING We wl, BOgsO2 mes. siiwine oleae 132-3 224-8 173-5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Oe le eg EEO i A 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Pie) (ae oOo easorde ane 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43 .62 
Feb. 1, 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Mar. 1, 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
Apr. 1, 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
May 1, 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
June 1, 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.12 
July 1, 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222°9 182-8 46.73 
Aug. 1, 133-9 235-2 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-5 182-8 46.74 
Sept. 1, 135-1 232-0 175-2 44,24 126-4 225-4 180-9 46.26 
Octo~ J, 137-5 245-3 182-1 45.99 128-5 235-5 185-9 47.54 
Nov. 1, 137-9 248-1 183-7 46.39 128-2 237-4 187-8 48.03 


TABLE C-3.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Index Numbers, (June 1, 1941=100) 
Wages and <A ee 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Salaries at Employment Payrolls 


Nov.]| Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. |Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov 
1,1950}1, 1950)1, 1949)1, 1950|1, 1950}1, 1949}1, 1950/1, 1950/1, 1949 


(a) Provinces $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces 39.50) 39.50) 38.14) 123-0) 124-5) 123-8) 221-4) 224-3) 215-4 
Prince Edward Island - 5 . 
Nova Seotia............. 
New Brunswick 
GQueecrre a sast ee eke hie ates aeed cbs tasmecceens’s 
QPTUEATIO Ee Mase ire het ercls fet ca uae tess s padaereel see 
Braitie PLOuUmn Ces Fe tee. eee ea tae e cec catedele wee 46.15) 45.77| 44.29] 147-9) 147-9) 144-3] 257-9) 255-7) 241-4 
IMaiITOWELS cite cte nee < oe shes Grades dest vie owe visrere aioe 45.43] 45.33) 43.60] 139-7} 139-1] 188-8] 239-6] 238-2) 228-6 
A peerge Fe SITIO L Ace Cees Abs caus Ges one veteee en 44,28] 44.47] 42.47| 137-9] 136-8] 134-9] 235-5) 234-6] 220-6 
IAI DETLA G35 Seah a slo cee ae ee isa ee eee aes tees 47.97| 46.95] 46.10| 165-5} 166-8} 157-8] 296-5) 292-6] 271-8 
British Calnrbix A CNC ON dic Pica wie sisleveloate ss © 50.05] 49.42] 46.95) 158-5} 161-6] 154-7) 279-0) 280-8) 255-3 
AT ATT AUDA Se Soo roet at aihs sieve cee sles wots vcs 46.39} 45.99| 43.80) 137-9] 137-5) 132-3) 248-1) 245-3) 224-8 
136-9] 246-1} 242-6] 228-9 


140-7] 251-1] 243-5) 231-0) 
158-3] 291-3] 283-3} 280-0 


COPS Ege SE a, Ce ee ee 44.86| 44.20] 42.65] 156-4] 155-4] 148-1] 278-3] 272-8] 250-7 
Edmonton. ......cccccccccccccccccecccucececcevseevesee] 44.121 43.52] 41.73] 206-8] 205-9] 185-2] 369-7} 363-0}, 313-0. 
ETN mene tees CR RS et Se ania a « 45.87| 45.50] 43.49] 156-2| 157-1| 152-6] 283-2] 282-6) 262-9 

1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-4._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly 


Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
Salaries and Wages) ——————— 
at 


Payrolls 


Employment 


Industries 


Manufacturing.............-00-cee cece cere neeees ees 
Durable Goods 1.......0..eeeeeeceeeeseceeeereee 
Non-Durable Goods........--++seeeseserereeese 

Animal products—edible.........+-++++eeeeesresrers 
Fur and products,......secesscecrecereeesesecseecees 
Leather and products......-.+:+-ererceererrsecrrees 
Boots and shoes.....sseeeeeeceeceersecerereeees 
Lumber and its products........+--++++seeseerretees 
Rough and dressed lumber.......++++++++++++0++ 
Write. 'a< «ces cienie s.e/satectlaivieie on)elo oleiselel= sue «isin 
Other lumber products........+--+++e+eeeereeere 
Plant products—edible......--..++++++seeesererr eres 
Pulp and paper products.......+++++++erreeseeeesccss 
Pulp and paper....seeeeeececereecccccerer ese ees 
Paper products.....-...+++ecreeeeeeessrrse sess 
Printing and publishing.........--+++++++es+e000+ 
Rubber products.......sseseseeereceeeeeeesssseeeess 
Textile products........2-+seeeceeeecseeesereestenees 
Thread, yarn and cloth.........-.+++s+eeeeeeees 
Cotton yarn and cloth...........++s++eeees+ 
Woollen yarn and cloth..........+:++++++00+9> 
Synthetic silk and silk @OOdSs. <i. saciwoeeue css: 
Hosiery and knit goods.......-.+++++e+eesr eres 
Garments and personal furnishings.......-.----+- 
Other textile products..........+.seeseeeeeeseres 
Tobacco.. 


Electrical apparatus. .... 
Tron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products......-...--+-- 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........--.-+---- 
Agricultural implements..........++++++sesreeees 
Land vehicles and aircraft..........0eeeeeeeeeees 
Automobiles and parts ......--+:eeeee eee eee 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing........--+-++++> 
Heating appliances.......+++eeeeeeeerecererseers 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e@.8.).....-.+-0++++++ 
Foundry and machine shop products........----- 
Other iron and steel products.........-.++0+e+e++ 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-+sceeeeeeeeeees 
Non-metallic mineral products.........:.++e+e+eeeee 


Metallic OreS......cccccccccccsctecascsctecesawececens 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..........++02++++ 

Communications. ...........00e cece eee cee ener e terre ees 
Telegraphs......csccccecsncevceccsccesocsscscrersrecs 
Telephones.........s-e2eeeeeee < : é 

Transportation............-.+see0e+ aA 4 ; : : . : : . . 
Street railways, cartage and stora; 3 ; i : : . . +1} 259-6 
Steam railway operations..... ‘ 4 ; . : : : -6| 217-5 
Shipping and stevedoring...... 5 & : . : : : -8| 237-8 

4 : é ; ; -4| 260-7 


Rervlees Bi he sds sobs ckecemsdocutetee ‘| 30. : : : : 3 ; : F 
Hotels and restaurants......0....+++++++ E 3 : . : ‘ : +0} 268-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........--++ : . : ; : . : : +2) 212-7 


Wholesale: scsac. bss te Us sli sale aials ateteai ants i ; x ¥ . . : . +4] 241-2 
Fight Leading Industries.................+++- t i ; . . ‘ : 3 8 
BIMAMCE. 2... 0s once scecevecccvcescsiececnnsnsnble vie . 9 
Banks and trust companies........--+eeeeeeee A sy c z : : 9 
Brokerage and stock market operations......... c J : , : . : . : 6 
ale datdo de Gihvels Heelies wile, Gewatee Oks samen 3 , . F 5 

2 


Peewee reer e rece esweeeesesess 


1 Includes iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments d clay, glass a 
stone products. The non-durable group includes the centahitie: manufacturing industries, as listed, with ae exception 
of electric light and power. 2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C4. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables _C-1 e 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


rr S000 s\oOoaomuwqaa_a_ss- 


Some lle Ps a Rl Ts 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings # 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- H 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable bd 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods ui 
no. no no cts. cts cts H 
INOS PEL PGES. Fas 2s BE rate cteten ois sietee's 46:3 47-0 45-3 70°3 77-7 60-2 ; 
Nov. RS Oe Be Adee eae Ocoe 44-9 45-3 44-6 67-5 74:8 60-6 
Nov. DL MAGAB Se, cheeks cmtees sievices'e 42-4 42°5 42-3 72-9 794 66-7 
INGVe FER GET Sak Bec ialoes aie scree niet eases 42+9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 s) 
Nov. AU SPALL GAS), cya. dtrateita » Sto ’elelble eicle\vielee« 43°+1 43-2 43-0 95:5 103-4 87-6 % 
Nov. PPI GAG AA. cittaitns chile esis ednes 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
RJ AOU die c kota sale ais wie ees sees s 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. DEM OB ootesa €ctiels.n pis sreisve etaieiete'e 0 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92°6 
Mars 101, 1950. 55.60. k uel cbse slew sities « 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. 1 AOD A S..25 5 Paceiaiere ales aigie widiale es 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
Mata MLA OEOLGD, 1o.uscntate ssptedae. « 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
Finek wel Al 050. SS: 8 eee be Ne. ade tee 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95:5 
Tal venga ol 050.08 id ase ,.pe tenant ddh» « 42:5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95:7 
Mughal WLOBOLRS Se. tbat «an FER s 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95:8 
Sistema ALODOL: WS, APs Re. Paes ote Oa 41-9 41-5 49-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 ; 
a) wh ig Ties ae Ie a ce ee 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nove ghd S100: en. asters ence de 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-2 114-8 97°5 
* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. : 
1 Railway dispute. 3 
TABLE C-7.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN MANUFACTURING ae | 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 4 
‘ : 
Durable | Non-Dur- 
All Manu- able Manu- 
Week Preceding : Manu- factured factured 
factures } Goods Goods 
a | ¥ 
$ $ $ 
Nov. i 32.55 36.52 27.23 a 
Nov ay 30.31 33.88 27.03 ; 
Nov a 44 30.91 33.75 28.21 
Nov. i 36.34 39.70 33.14 
NOw,482% 41.16 44.67 37.67 
Nov. 1, 42.59 46.22 39.21 4 
“Jnte ay 40.34 44.05 36.79 4 
Feb. as 42.68 46.21 39.26 i 
Marrs; 43.10 46.77 39.57 
Apr, 1, 43.53 47.30 39.87 
May 1, 43.67 47.45 39.98 
June 1, 43.47 47.01 39.82 
July 1, 44.16 47.96 40.39 
Aug. 1, 44.29 48.04 40.43 
Sept. 1, 43.74 46.85 40.66 
Oote 1, 45.17 49.15 41,22 ‘ 
INGWouse Ls 45.67 49.48 41.93 P 


* See footnote to Table C-6, 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 2 Railway dispute. 
TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND FA ENINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners.) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
— (in cents) t 
_——————— ee ove p 
Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
Vioigt iri ee eee eee 1 Aalto ea SEE Aa eee 
ANGUS OCOTIB cosine os cee arse cwenpcessedeceeenece css 44-0 43-7 44-2 90+2 90-7 89-9 
PUTOR WIG U0 cos bees SOON wll Set. Pane ceetelees 45-0 46-1 44-8 93-9 92+7 89-1 
Gehan ee a 45-0 44-9 44-4 95-2 94-4 90-4 
42-3 42-2 42-3 112-3 111-1 104-2 
42-4 42-1 42-9 102-1 102-1 96-9 
43-1 42-8 42-0 107-5 106-9 102-4 
42-3 40-7 42-9 107-1 105-6 101-4 
38-7 39-1 38-4 127-4 126-8 119-4 
: 43-5 43-1 43-1 99-8 99-5 95-4 
r 418 41-4 41-5 111-2 109-8 102-7 
ilton. 40-8 40-7 41-2 | 123-5 | 123-5 | 113-1 
i : 39-8 40-5 40-4 134:3 133-4 126-3 
innipeg. ‘| 42-0 41-7 42-6 | 101-2 | 101-1 96-0 
, 37-9 38-6 37-8 125-4 126-1 117°3 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industries Reported at Reported at 


Mantnfacturing secs ss sed boos + | eae ee ons ei ar ene 43-0 105-3) 99-5 
*Durable manufactured goods...........-...+-+++> 43-1 114-3] 108-0 
Non-durable manufactured goods..............+++- 43-0 91-4 

Animal products—edible..............-.0eeeeeeeeeeeee 41-8 100-5) 100-3 
Dairy productas sevice bse ciesios cn sina can ater ens e ale nste 46-1 79-0| 76-4 
Moat’ productsttcoccce a cleeh occ askioe sede neal. ceste 42-1 111-4} 109-8 

Teather products’: sas s.noss eae aes ie noes onectene 39-9 76-2 
Leather boots and shoes.............+.seececeeserers 38-6 73°7 

*Wood productalttcosncn. be tteeste noosmemee sere oa ieen 42-6 91-4 
Saw.and planing mills'#.0.iGc.css ce eeetles vise <esle ees 41-9 96-9 
Containersssgetee eck casientteciaweiateten mecca teen 45-9 76-7 
MUINtUTe | ep aees wwssineereeacee poate een esas 43-8 86-5 

*Musical-ristrumientscs.8 sepals <sccss cate ecwslencciner 44-9 86-6 

Plant products—edible...5. Wid vod. cedeeees ss aneeene 43-5 77-1 
Flour and other milled products...............+++++5 46-0 96-0 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...............0+0005% 40-2 72-1 
Bread and bakery producte....31.....2.0e0ces+sceeose 43-6 78-6 
Chocolate and cocoa products...........s..00eee00+= 42-6 66-0 

Puloand'paperiproducts, wicca ces esas cuckinecbieneaenies 45-5 108-9 
Pulp'and paper Mills: : .ocassatloe tenes 2a ee ale 49-1 114-4 
PADEF PLOCUCES: acenoeee ee coer cos odes c eet teee aoe 43-9 86-0 
Printing and publishing & S2.cc5, cscs kate ooo eee 40-9 115-0 

Rubber produGtsas.. jecsweee locke bod el kee te cutee eee ener 43-4 101-9 

‘Textiles—all: branches, 2502). 0c acetone <i Pes ede 41-9 80-4 
Thread, ‘yarnand cloth ives vc. cccan bal becca eek or 44.3 84-7 

Cotton‘yarn Hud cloth Jocccosesce eer on steno neers 42-9 85-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth..........,.-+:sse+sesserees 44-6 79°7 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..................+++: 46-2 86-8 
Hosiery and knit goods... .).se.5. cance. sve esis seo 41-6 75°3 
Garments and personal furnishings................-++ 38-7 76-4 

TODACCOV Ines succes canis 41-4 89-6 

Beverages sae, wnem acacia 42.2 99-4 
Distilled and malt liquor... 41-5 104-7 

Chemicals and allied products 43-4 99-5) 
Drugs and medicines.......... 41-7 83-1 

*Clay, glass and stone products. 45-6 98-4 
Glass prodattsn, cnescme ass cee ose. a's 46-6 94-4 
Lime, gypsum and cement products. 45-9 99-2 

*Electrical apparatus.......... 42-0 109-4 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1 41-8 121-8 

*Iron and steel products........... 43-1 113-5 
Crude, rolled and forged produc 43-3 120-5 

Primary iron and steel........ 42-9 122-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 44-4 105-4 
Agricultural implements 37-6 113-6 
Land vehicles and aircraft 42-9 118-1 
Railway rolling stock 44-0 114-3 
Automobiles and part: 41-4 123-8 
Aeroplanes and parts... 46-4 111-9 
Steel shipbuilding and rep 2 43-4 110°3 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s.... 43-2 109-0 
43-9 98-1 

44-2 111-6 

42-9 102-5 

43-8 109-2 

44-0) 118-8 

42-5 100-5 

44-1 106-8 

42-1 119-3 

40-3 126-7 

42-6 85-7 

43-8 118-6 

39-6 132-1 

45°3 117-2 


45-8 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


1 Based oe June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly of wage-earners employed by 


eight establishments manufacturi i ° ne +2: “0: 
Nov. 1. 254-5; 1949, Now 1. 33 “ heavy electrical apparatus are as follows; 1950, Sept. 1, 251-2; Oct. 1, 251-0; and 


? Chiefly street and electric railways. | * Formerly lumber products. 4 Formerly rough and dressed lumber. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the E i d 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. : ag’ P y conomics an) 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into 
chy 1160) of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 


eS 
—————— enn 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average | Aver 
age | Average 
ours Average 
Hourly | Weekly | Average ag 
Date pe Weck Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Soet ot Wetly 
Earnings Earnings 
ets. $ 
Monthly Average 1945....... us 45-0 69-4 31.23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946....... 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947..........-- 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948............- ; 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949...........eeeeeeee E Ridemeses 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 

January i; 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February iF 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-9 103-1 
April 4; 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
ay ij 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June f, 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July ule 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September i 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October il 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November Ly 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December if 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1, 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February J, 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1, 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April i. 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
ay Ls 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June UR 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July i 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August he 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September ie 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
ictober E He 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November Tj 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December i. 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January i eit 471 Re RNS SE Cc 42.6% 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February Yin bi ee Si a 3 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March uy 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April Zs 42-8 101-7 43.53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May hi 42-4* 102-5 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June sf 42-0 103-5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July 1, 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August 1, 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136-3 107-6 
September Zt, 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October 2. 42-9 105-3 45.17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
November 1) 43-0 106-2 45.67 151-1 138-1 109-4 


Deen ee eee ee eee 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 
1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employ- 
ment 
Month [$< $$ —$a—@<$< << 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

January GE oe oe oye a eo as sca Bie eee 87,552 36,021 123,573 41.337 18,674 60,011 
January 1946. coord hn de ee cbs oneness 53, 801 26,245 80,046 151,618 34,336 185, 954 
January 1047 co, 1. Seer gee Shit ny we tee 54,742 34,987 89,729 135, 956 28,221 164,177 
January 1G4G 45 .'). eect uk ete nett te ere were 23,515 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January TORO oe ra coe Cathie, 2s ia Pe wanes 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 86,185 186,659 
January jE eae ae Oe eps ee 7,971 9,748 17,719 |) 218,769 55,188 273,957 
Hebruary ) (1950.ecerssaee hc =O eels aor 8,315 10,076 18,391 || 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March MOG oR Eaters re oat sites. sce ecieies uma, 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75,646 375,998 
April JOGO) 3594. G pode. Ch bok ss repre Res 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May” 1950.2 Soh. Boas ob bok le tony haere s oss 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387,841 
June TORE Aces ao. Seen eee = Be 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July pA | Pee See Wi hs etn aE eae 24,392 15,519 39,911 136,291 68, 280 204,571 


August 1950s encees ouctes FN Retan hs feces itor 
BSentemiber LODO ee hoes ee Shee a tare eaten aoe,» 
October Cs eee Sern PPE bo ee See ees ac 


26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151,603 
47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 


November L050 ssi sees «carotene: «orbiter Nieinse 41,144 13,085 54,229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
December WOb00 cc. Aetae. sete pee al praetor 82,081 11,039 43,120 || 124,850 61,456 186,306 
January LOBT @) aceaer ae el-lebia ees terees <n 24,402 9,969 34,370 || 173,186 53, 691 226,877 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
TABLE D-2.UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1950 
Source: Form UIC 751 


Dee — 
eee eee uw—m—_uaum—=—=@" 


Change from 
November 2, 1950 


Industry Male Female | Total 
Absolute |Percentage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................-.. 461 157 618 —478 —43-6 

Modding ioe. cs oe ke hE PAE ee 17,887 9| 47,896 | —3,452 —16-2 

Ul WOO Grech och rericcetisinla ole crate aralaio aR are Metmiateds esis, Tele ree 14,926 6 14,932 —3,183 —17°6 

Lumber.... SE ecole Ciotite omureds oll Whe aigcauhe sted tris ala « gain eases 2,915 3 2,918 —211 —6-8 

Other logging: eae nee See lee sclera se oats ee CO Rae hone o2 46 —58 —55:8 

PLT VC: SRS ii ee 2 oc) AE ry Per OPI tr OC IEEE 376 17 393 —472 —54-6 

Roa cis coher Geeks ea an acer, eee 125 1 126 —47 —31-2 
Metallic ores— 

NO) AA a ey Soi" BARI AS Nis ne REIRE eb tirie CORED AERC 465) Saseesae 46 +6 +15-0 

98 6 104 —59 —36-2 

(CaN Spsc eerste < 7 —341 —98-0 

59 4 63 -9 —12-5 

41 (Il ae 47 —12 —20-3 

Manufacturing. (5.5 3. Scere ra ea eine neem ceao ee 4,145 1,911 6,056 —2,787 —31-5 

Food and kindred products..............++s+seseeeeees "947 "130 377 391 —46-0 

Lextiles) Apparel (GbOs-sa.a0 seelt emis eles eerie aoe 327 970 1,297 —1,085 —45-6 

Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 532 41 573 —274 —32-4 

Pulp and paper products and printing................... 255 112 367 —210 —36-4 

Chemicals and allied products........,.....+00eeeeeees 189 84 273 —98 —26-4 

Products of petroleum and coal...............0eceeeeees 12 5 17 —5 —22-7 

Rubber products... ccsced seas cao cau eemamenenseay wee 55 28 83 —28 —25-2 

Léather‘and products... cncake cect cnn me ones uence 101 150 251 —126 —33-4 

Stone, clay and glass products.............0..eeeseeeees 70 14 84 —88 —51-2 

Tron and steel and productss..........-0c2sceresceecnes 516 39 555 —152 —21-5 

Non-ferrous metals and products..............--...00+- 182 37 219 —159 —42+1 

Machinery... a. osaovsiensaene oe sean vMiera ceeeee bbaniee eres 397 62 459 —43 —8-6 

Electrical equipment and products..........-...+..+4+- 281 89 370 —55 —13-0 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 981 150 1,131 —143 —11-2 

Construction :/335.c.<.a00-5 +2 ss ee 2,300 51 2,351 —1,631 —41-0 

Transportation and Storage....................0.20eseeee 866 66 932 —683 —42-3 

Communication, and Other Public Utilities............. 296 106 402 —135 —25-1 

TPPAGG 05 5... «220 yaeReandaicccies se Moae een ee 2,073 3,080 5,153 +353 47-4 

Wholesale. 0.000.000 "705 *300 | 1,005 —299 —22.9 

Ct ee each moots robeor dcuuddone. 1,368 2,780 4,148 +652 +18-6 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.......................8. 918 578 1,496 227 —13-2 

Orvices in ceraess.. «.. vs» naitiiedion ave ee tae eee ee 2,765 5,064 7,829 —1,592 —16-9 

PUBLIC, cso canene snes eons tgnacsesradehes Seb ammen asa 1,405 "552 | 1,957 $195 +6-8 

3 eee bp EA a hae: Cyne nee ie 60 2,504 2,564 —582 —18-5 

areas Za ec)yisi es «'e'> wid aUAetarait es Malo musta aa stata ater pte eotee 773 1,759 2,532 —874 —25-7 

OL RELVIOG se fee a «5 sjnie/steealvlaree sete dates Seat ee 527 _ 249 776 —261 —25+2 

AM Industries sits évsas cee eeecee sca Cae eee 32,087 11,039 43,126 —11,104 —20-5 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1950 


Source: Form UIC 757 


———————————————————_—_—__—_______ EEE 


2 Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,300 306 1,606 3,103 929 4,032 
Clerical: Workers. 52.5. svielee cs 05.2 cele ewivie 2,198 2,986 5,184 6,039 16,100 22,139 
Sales! Workteritrcscectire iets 66 s slelalsiete'erate'sie's 1,356 1,841 3,197 3,739 8,229 11, 968 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 544 4,134 4,678 12,042 11,794 23, 836 
Re bs EE Soin so Cie a eleivicls sietatusclere'e DL Ad aels was 57 1,237 18 1, 255 
Agriculture and Fishing............++.+- 424 ll 435 1,539 367 1,906 
* Skilled and semiskilled Workers......... 23,366 1,170 24,536 47,132 11,864 58,996 
Food and kindred products.......... 58 25 83 931 627 1,558 
Textiles, clothing, etc............+++- 172 870 1,042 1,749 6,873 8,622 
Lumber and wood products......... 18,122 1 18,123 4,250 65 4,315 
Pulp, paper and printing.... Nis 78 17 95 446 333 : 779 
Leather and products........ 87 113 200 855 711 1,566 
Stone, clay and glass products....... QGR las aeteiae nidiaye 26 134 20 154 
WS tal wOrkangy, cu a/tehte pecans aeedeel 1,291 4 1,295 5,075 367 5,442 
TAG tPICHL Gy. dotcin sale state siciole ietch=« Sato easter 168 26 194 760 318 1,078 
Transportation equipment, N.e.c..... DOU caeeatetis ae os 56 795 75 870 
AMINE 2 © tices dso ele ticicteicietos:Satoasls 701 || ewe. ess 170 610 1 611 
GTIRTRUCEION an.cbcmcmews sisl> ottetore cieln 352000 | Stee cetsiee- > 1,100 13,045 2 13,047 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 735 6 741 7,410 34 7,444 
Communications and public utility.. DD cpa adistees << 55 235 3 238 
Trade and ServiCe..........-.+++eees 141 68 209 1,502 1,130 2,632 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 915 28 943 6,281 986 7,267 
PH OTOMNGH ik Geos ok in etetete a siecncaie «.cterets wes 56. 3 59 1,003 226 1,229 
PADPLGNTICERS <.<..chisisttisiacisivinnle Coa as 136 9 145 2,051 93 2,144 
‘Uninlclled: Workers hx 0.60 0.0% e040 queso 2,836 591 3,427 50,019 12,155 62,174 
Food and tobacco..........-seeeres- 68 81 149 1,320 2,551 3,871 
Lumber and lumber products........ 444 5 449 2,492 263 2,755 
IMatalwor tin ..c6<avis a sc0ces- cata cas 109 30 139 1,634 268 1,902 
GHB UGERON saci, </ateie:a;sturs:sinjs's arearnraTas® URSA oer op oe 758 7,890 1 7,891 
Other unskilled workers,..........++ 1,457 475 1,932 36, 683 9,072 45,755 
Lai (Oa ae es 32,081 11,039 43,120 124,850 61,456 186,306 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1950 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Weekly Average 


Industry one Referrals | Placements 
riculture, Fishing, Trapping........ 2.2.2. -secee cree e tet eee eee sere scenes 588 451 515 
Say ba ee we cae od Fie 98 OR ae 2 pei Sat 2, 687 1,616 1,241 
MATT SoM Oe tk SEC af adlen tele Petasioig < ofeeis o\elp = ais a/areteNIefnie'ealenissle nesses ees! 208 241 167 
MER ACETATES aoe ot ete misiaiaicatpts sealed = cla. « ei sinleie's op ~v ReRIB le gjoie Tease ce Ne 4,795 5,328 3,744 
Food and kindred products...........0seeseqeeesn ect e eet e seen s crete sense 552 640 440 
Moxtiles) APPAarel, O6C..c ceases tioned oversees cere eer ser atisis ele tesucngeeceess 787 887 592 
Lumber and finished lumber products........ 0-0-0. +--+ 5+eseereeerere ees 662 7 10 557 
Pulp and paper products and printing. ...........--++++sseeeceseeereeesese 350 397 259 
Chemicals and allied products............-..-00cseereeete este teen esse tse: 226 271 171 
Products of petroleum and coal............---:0sserrer ete e erste sss eseeeees 20 23 15 
Rubber products........++++++ 76 89 . 
Leather and products 121 138 A 
Stone, clay and glass products 115 150 ne 
Tron and steel and products..... 478 547 ve 
Non-ferrous metals and products........-.-.+seeeeseseeeee reer eeret esses 189 206 an 
MAGHinGrw ere ein cee tansete id <5. st acs cele? ons ciende viele oetvinirieteeed es Cs 326 347 at 
Electrical equipment and products........-...++yseeesee rere esses neste 279 ae Ae 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...........0++2seeee eee 614 6 
Pe GROMEIE fois L klgneieapiniciae tee sin woe vices eo dedeb ere ae Serge sees cersses sre 3,418 3,673 2; a 
Transportation and Storage.......-...s..seeeeeeee sneer eee 1,036 A; = ae 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities..........-.-+-.0+-ssserereresnees 222 ; ace 
FPCRUG ius cast ee nn sies « > een Oe RS Soe Soccer sence 3,524 3,720 om 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......... SD. MO nelle « Siem a= steno e 334 421 eed 
BELVICE. cies sss cccecwcccvevces PRN Mitel. ah ote ciuarels «sie» aan Fong hs 5,821 5,992 4 
VAN RA UISTENCS , fo. disc dale cose ces Diente Pe ee ie Bt Aen cee Gee reeor Ge 22,633 22,872 16,087 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 


FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1950; 
AS AT DECEMBER 21, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


EE ——————————————____ EEE 


Vacancies Applicants 
ee ee a 
Office Reported| Unfilled eis: Referred Placements Unplaced Lp oe 
during. | end of daring to | 
period period period vacancies! Regular 
Newfoundland............... 192 218 1,835 259 91 
Corner Brook: .;.csec5st-us9- 103 197 415 66 17 
Carand Palisa. atawaas coats lswinielt sree 1 137 20 
ited OL Sa teem vices as.cls etnias 89 20 1, 283 173 
Prince Edward Island........ 882 110 1,391 1,182 491 
Charlottetown...........:... 398 89 613 456 249 
Summerside............s000. 484 21 778 726 242 
Nova Scotlaseciss s.c00.cosaclee 2,605 1,137 7,010 3,558 1,648 
Amherst. stebloetiet ca asjaeees > SBE rece slater 202 91 74 
IBridgowaterscc. cae cen eatee 36 14 258 28 10 
Tet SHES AS Ae Pee eto ce Side 1,200 913 2,783 1,926 604 
INIVETNEBS: ais oc dF ocse che ateiee 27 1 73 24 23 
Montvillengi.csccss sence bes 100 51 398 116 49 
LGEVErpOOlpeeecc dos cvistesenee 27 ia 144 24 19 
New, Glasgow «csc seater s 490 46 956 625 445 
Spring billy aaa ee tenes nad 12 1 117 17 7 
VEY toccees ccccs secs Tees 468 43 1,295 544 326 
SEPT 3.6 5 oot Sie hoe pe een 79 30 376 100 44 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 78 31 408 63 47 
New Brunswick.............. 2,769 1,281 6,518 2,649 1,687 
Be OT Sti cietetare'<vtereiett.cl~ sietaree 24 261 34 14 
Caimpbellitonivn..« oc wisrierseied 122 86 312 123 69 
MUCINUNASTON. cc oes erie aete tne e 251 65 401 219 185 
red eriGtoni weccses vor durieees 476 283 439 291 261 
Marte ansleet aisle tie scum 46 100 72 57 
IM OnOtonss.. wamenehiae en clettteciat 1,085 394 2,306 1,260 701 
ING WCAC. ooo seieis sm vienitis tris 34 10 297 59 26 
Saint John wer acokarey ce teas « 485 240 1,649 364 240 
Ste Stephenec, cone censeensee + 91 73 443 72 35 
SECTS RAMS SAGE CRD ODC RS DEORC OE 76 34 76 59 32 
WOodstOCK. oie cisjeicicssic oriniee 79 38 234 96 67 
1 Cit Ee Oo Cen ocne 21,467 17,567 44,984 20,134 12,803 
PABDOBLORA. cis cotrictnvs pisetrieitic.« 43 0 101 31 10 
Bean DAINOIS: csc ie eee see: 138 8 359 153 128 
Buckingham................- 146 158 257 62 36 
Causspscall. isc sovenitwsitieb's:s 6 295 126 30 13 
Chander s7 oes ceatitesmcen 127 165 270 102 117 
Chicoutimi: eis. cdcies de als 'se'e 258 407 798 299 145 
Wolbeatevcaciascosneeek ene 16 498 105 14 17 
Drummondville............. 210 19 611 248 158 
GIBNETG eect esc: ste cain 84 93 177 42 42 
Granbyh ac cast ees ssc ene 115 16 488 147 101 
UL eos scad segoeudes Jenne 277 285 1,149 313 206 
WOLStC) women eens eile went 146 528 571 147 67 
DONOUIOTON see cnicere.co.ssinie Satins 297 141 543 279 166 
RES UGE. wh slcterere, penicurcte eee a 38 18 142 30 22 
ILA Mal baiede.ciecis.c sis « civiciers <8 46 32 201 9 7 
EA DUGUC anecicad anlar eh sire 1,046 1, 663 886 295 432 
IOV IB cite cntnuis ais.cs.thcle Rena 4 68 867 143 95 
MALAE. care cieloine aie vases ele ewe Ne 466 1,405 122 47 25 
Megantion. rcccn see swins 286 33 351 232 221 
Monte Laurier cscs assess tents 21 296 97 42 30 
Montimagnyewatn cs nascctioen 78 66 321 30 20 
Montreal ioe nade cece Maes 10, 648 3,239 19,548 10,568 6,851 
Port Alfredser.. core saeees 71 203 248 2 22 
Quigbedn.. wrwetes tensaspmenes 1,425 1,112 4,842 1,763 716 
Lee) SAR oe Ronbone ancdon 66 1,424 390 136 116 
Riviere:dd Loupss. sess. sone 47 379 33 14 
ROUYN. .....eeeeeeeeceeeeee 303 1,067 597 348 201 
St. Agathe (enecerne adatane. 104 223 99 64 
Ste, Anne de Bellevue........ 50 10 276 52 34 
Ste. Theres iteteesis canvas 183 34 375 170 108 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 382 869 424 203 149 
St. Hyacinthe............... 289 131 627 313 236 
DbF TOAD: oi Moen oan as temas 265 83 483 285 149 
St. /FOTOMO seas ce vices costae 216 35 533 261 193 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 415 533 606 195 229 
Shawinigan Falls............ 683 475 936 339 151 
Sherbrookeses Succseseoeden 775 317 1,772 879 494 
0) 5: seine oe ole oisle. e404 0.6 39 127 436 49 23 
Thetford Mines.............. 116 48 518 204 91 
Three Rivers................ 583 613 1,600 819 398 
Val Ori cdircncscuseeewcet 458 849 448 209 168 
ValloyRedar ecw ss sume commas 268 80 775 318 237 
Victoria villé. jci..ccceeesmone 103 48 406 176 101 
280 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT DECEMBER 21, 1950—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 


Office Reported| Unfilled ay Referred Placements Unplaced ars d 
during end of to end of 


‘ ‘| ; A Dec. 
period period period | V8°@cies| Reopular | Casual period 1950 


OTarlO cs. Cada ds os 4 Bilne nes 38,723 17,436 57,497 36,163 22,471 4,452 48,843 53,918 
Amnprior 2) PR Oh 169 61 202 161 210 11a) 8 68 139 
i ext hace fo 590 96 612 544 414 29 264 376 
Balleviile 5 none: ae 285 46 531 298 135 65 511 52 
Brarebridge, cso. csease- sees 94 1 204 77 TWA ae Beare 200 305 
(Bramanton sites. s.e:.nebe.\ss- 121 27 173 141 103 6 97 129 
PBLANUOLG shMlad> «7 a+ <miee~ sie 536 115 1,133 553 312 91 1,093 1,149 
POC Ville a panicineng rs lgcters tava 109 7 257 118 88 17 216 235 
Carleton Place...........0+0% 9 1 134 19 LO ae oar tists 180 179 
OHatham Sets jcdactares dss 388 70 742 502 270 50 530 659 y 
COU eatery ane aharopidis: 9, 5\¢:aie 196 16 267 251 163 34 190 247 
Colling woods ae. <<. satsies «<< 85 5 268 81 63 14 398 536 
Gornwalltanss cs caves ves 275 36 853 322 204 39 1,159 1,246 
orb Erie. sed. des eee hages se 38 tf 144 64 32 2 221 
Ort PH TANCOGs srs ¢euueiss gis 193 115 279 225 194 17 123 144 
Bort Willian. oo. . sc hadceecoss 1,272 1,331 950 557 474 48 773 1,077 
(OPAL EER, Bary SS tpor Shree 805 168 377 253 197 21 324 283 4 
GaAnanoouGiies +. ieedess «ys « 55 3 146 71 31 21 133 165 ) 
SOOORIGD Seid. yis coaches onto 6 50 42 135 45 SO Te icscidatunrs 129 214 4 
AUGLDU Gace voce desens een 356 137 598 358 144 120 416 400 1 
DELGSMINIbON se son's celles Hs sip cle e's 2,189 633 3,928 2,646 1,209 507 4,219 3, 782 ; 
Hawkesbury): ses «ste. es 5 6 19 274 6 273 562 
WT OPBOU es tgs ds ste ots eas acide > 193 79 232 166 135 5 151 289 
Kapuskasing..............+8. 212 692 123 87 ROB a iciases cad 71 78 
Tete ne bore COCR DOOR DOGS 75 162 223 49 200 1 261 275 
RIG ERbOM ee tess eal elds o> 559 69 1,030 691 445 61 847 895 
Kirkland Lake.......:...... 265 150 417 244 122 31 386 420 4 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 493 182 770 643 372 83 447 520 
MOG ORING UO ai cao aieia's Kale dv eet 101 16 805 127 53 24 394 658 
MTACIBAV coca cess <telemeitie visio «> 132 29 171 137 71 16 121 193 i 
MIStOWEL ss cds « os ajo Hae s e%e 44 24 109 74 41 1 121 189 
APO | Se Gant eb if < ae eae en 2,111 1,204 2,585 1,852 976 259 1,485 1,625 
MICIATICL een ne nsle oaiecias o's « 68 80 29 5 536 827 
INGHONGOO. tea ops 2 FS atte o's a 25 8 72 28 14 4 112 196 4 
INGW TOProute: ..cccic2 ccm sovns 521 109 945 550 404 9 747 661 
Niagara ALB s, sede acadst cas 806 29 845 328 221 27 798 742 
NOC EE ESE oe rich sus sia wim aons ea 589 112 933 622 390 116 499 592 
OOOH TIA  ceticetie wa tects’ Bhicre sss 135 22 314 161 93 31 343 412 
DB WHS). citi li foto oosticls ons « 830 199 2,244 1,087 733 61 1,785 1,204 
CPGCO Wiles chain tas ahs cece ds 1,542 611 2,363 1,641 836 280 2,477 2,493 
Owen Sounds.4y 2s he case. 265 58 466 383 202 23 400 638 
Dalry SOUNG src aac ccne ys 38 2 106 52 32 2 73 163 
Soelgs EM SANE, Sin ee enn 362 196 649 360 195 17 530 463 
bgt ee oe TAR hele 80 20 179 73 51 10 191 241 
Peterborough Spite Ap aennegs 318 86 826 351 252 2 1,054 1,029 
HOUOI dee cxisls vinlg bos + Baten ae «= 1 8 127 2 7 2 284 
PORE CATCNUN a iis «sy Videuin cess 2,820 1,329 1,087 653 1,064 27 780 1,104 
Port Colborne: :.%..ssiccco seas 59 234 36 BER Min c’e cc autety 378 441 ; 
1 i CRORE FIO UICE UE IIOUREIGHE 23 40 144 41 BES Ie nceagece 163 251 ‘ 
EMOLIOW Rohe ne ss hse altar ac.e we 108 13 175 113 94 2 118 175 
St@atharinesitiGi «co... 529 145 1,299 516 333 65 1,450 1,534 
age oe CTE AOS 198 75 436 294 139 13 315 319 
Raa EDARAR ROR hokage 301 34 634 358 268 7 531 551 
Sonn Sie. WMiarigvecs st%. fee. 519 243 511 372 449 1 489 419 
BiNIGOG ate ce wrnnns sense apes 158 59 260 165 92 7 217 271 
Sioux Lookout............5.- 96 10 249 225 76 7 104 96 
robert eC a eee 76 3 170 85 39 25 307 366 , 
BETAUOIG sea tcicm ar yesss 174 35. 309 182 91 42 273 
Sturgeon Falls............... 70 24 268 76 58 8 311 he ' 
MUP Ys dai pain csvset 1,241 589 , 1342 891 727 168 803 8 : 
ARID kerr gor bo. sutiC Geen 535 763 772 458 373 54 745 92 
KE OLOULO es crs aera tiscion wees 13,156 6,296 abe oe . 1,521 eos ee 
TRepntgIh. 2 bis fa wea ola Re nial oars 4 “ 
Wallserton tice fin seis oars if 78 1s a a vesees =e Le; i 
eee segs | ows | ts | ue |. | |e 
Bio ee Oe ae 406 335 647 426 
Windeor Path aeleW oteile dha sta tat are 843° 191 2,918 1,033 506 216 4,114 Say: 
ORHAtOCK Cer eM «airs e-.8 130 47 258 138 93 11 149 148 
Pee Uses op eaain.t 29 3,704 12,309 8,097 3,350 1,449 10,880 12,595 
ore ety ee SOA ee art 162 "733 418 272 17 706 870 
Wiirip lst de RMS on ls hss. < 59 7 267 101 39 22 243 377 
LON dale he's nee ceeeioese 102 50 182 82 40 10 164 
Portage la Prairie...........- 276 43 364 124 245 24 pe = 
THe Pas, J. aki vheinds PS ri 26 15 63 27 AGM. wiser : 10. bea 
Winnipeg...... Meath stop t dverte 6,433 3,427 10,700 7,345 2,735 1,376 9,33 ’ 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT DECEMBER 21, 1950—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
SSS ———ee——————eeEeE—————E——E 


Vacancies Applicants 
a EE ee ee 
Office Reported} Unfilled eet Referred Placements Unplaced beers d 
during | end of | guring to |, end of | pee. 21 
period period period vacancies! Regular | Casual period 1950 ; 
Saskatchewan................| 2,559 691 7,678 3,606 1,576 505 7,257 9,234 
ISEGVAT sorteesisete oer Tae asiwiece 97 22 167 93 78 7 114 171 
MOOS. J&Wites sc cactincctiaics.s 309 76 892 436 222 50 810 1,041 
North Battleford............ 82 46 223 77 61 eee ey soe 316 483 
Prince Albert..........:+..0+ 190 69 801 369 108 23 1,107 1,128 
1 aa We id. GERRI SEC ODEGAC 1,063 192 2,419 1,447 636 270 1,647 2,245 
Sasicatoonsensccs: sandr ccs 570 150 1,976 819 320 144 2,100 2,348 
Swift Current: . 2.05... 200. 45 34 295 69 31 7 328 569 
Woy Durnic sauces salvar bisiers 94 51 217 75 49 2 198 238 
MWorktonsy: ses ee cern in cel 109 51 688 221 71 2 637 1,011 
A Orta ee lan ces aeeesists 6,803 1,715 13,023 7,514 4,535 1,025 10,239 11,659 
BAITMOTO Wiese sane ae ns 9 123 D3: 7'| = WER ZO' linea 158 177 
Calgary sc eh cscs eireneee 2,219 451 4,763 2,737 1,397 440 3,861 4,337 
Drumheller acc. «ccecostecae os 8 3 128 80 | ates ae 222 228 
WMaMonton jee oe Nees eee cle ees 3,512 814 6,324 3,892 2,360 545 4,390 4,861 
HIGSGN sees tere ea arte eeion 353 221 141 D52 ilvaite sn aiats 53 
Meth bridgessscic-. es >a rs 332 1l1 957 434 209 34 902 1,113 
Medicine Haty. <..cees-cetens 128 53 309 103 89 6 300 4 
[Réd' Deer micas oan sake ns 83 33 278 101 69) sited ae 353 428 
British Columbia............. 7,240 1,748 25,413 8,327 4,448 1,033 30,583 35,123 
Ghiliwacktes, «occ ecg nse 111 22 848 153 83 45 1,041 1,473 
(Courterigy:eiss.cs.s snes sat 69 25 365 29 26 1 343 322 
Wranbrookweeys eos wrens 37 10 182 37 PP RE ARBEOAID cs 265 361 
Dawson Creek..........-.-.- 249 3 356 249 236 10 161 189 
Pn Gare assess esas tty ales a 182 51 434 245 151 10 354 307 
Kamloops. .see- soe seer 8s 161 39 285 157 1339 lad eoeiter 250 353 
Kelowna 5.299 e-ve-rc eee = 87 5 385 98 46 28 399 832 
Nanaimo 113 14 669 144 78 30 806 963 
Nelson 133 14 311 163 91 37 279 501 
New Westminster 534 129 3,424 578 363 78 4,723 5,028 
Penticton... 110 17 268 115 90 | lec ecete 272 525 
Port Alberni. 155 22 370 211 182 13 310 305 
Prince Georg’ 477 89 741 483 289 92 339 392 
Prince Ruper 246 74 412 138 172) oneness 465 547 
Princeton 68 14 131 84 66". [Sentence 87 122 
r 63 12 293 78 6 7 370 456 
Vancouve! 3,686 912 13,418 4,490 1,898 579 16, 704 18,767 
Vernon 89 25 549 TOS |e eSB." loaeenee ee 610 92 
Wictoria... os... +: 613 232 1,775 720 360 103 2,570 2,473 
Wihitehorseesnncs. «seen sc kerr: 57 39 97 47 28 Lee ee 235 280 
CANAGa sk cto. cise odes 90,531 45,607 | 177,658 91,489 53,100 11,247 | 187,002 | 215,814 
IMAIOR SP ees etn Rackets ts 62,598 34,267 | 128,103 61,980 38,729 6,854 | 125,243 | 162,040 
Memales:: ern scant sone 27,938 11,340 49,555 29, 509 14,371 4,393 61, 759 53,774 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751 


Applications Placements 
Year Peers Soe tee a ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
HT ae Re 2 ot A roe OR 653, 455 235,150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
OSL FS renee : 568,695 262,767 831,462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
1942. 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895,621 
1943. 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689,622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1944. 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1945. 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984} 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
1946. 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1947, 1,189,646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1948. 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1949. 1,295,690 494,956 |- 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1950 (48 1,358, 885 533,048 | 1,891,933 516,425 211, 246 727,671 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Se 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 

AGAG==QVGEODOL caicles.cie.c tial chelsea uc: alarszcelatet les v ciel WelglWele ae v sldiaie nips 2,626,000 2,542,500 83,500 
Ng mr Ain, oh aR rls ORD colts amt dieiars v adbe eRe wr eigis mt 2,625,000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
GGaMA DEN vet hoy Scco or ivnawwcmes dele saun ls Sika Ue coe esate’. 2,678,000 2,525,700 152,300 
BORO — Tan tery foc pas vcs debts ois icicle Wlaidteles «a 910 seo. oye Usisielnls Sng eee a 2,667,000 2,444,900 222, 100 
FODrUaTy. co... cence ccc cet nee e ence e het sree ee nesomeccoes 7 2,659,000 2,361,800 297, 200 
TEAST Soca ee ke age Ritts sisin 5 MUD ones Seiaheitiam se 2 oiQ05 ; 2,644,000 2,357,800 286, 200 

A rIT OG carers van Diokele slo! tpa epete ten) Dawes GAMBA Re’ s ole ettea te ¢ oe 6 ; 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 

(Maiyt Wei. dots «oe Seles sede Male ane os cad teks a 2,659,000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
Tinh ec: fae Te hes els BB Be ch Ny clea s pole Getnmiale oe cee a. 2,690,000 2,543,500 146, 500 

TUL Pee G? v visks Uhtam clait ainie- More cmine\ele'p Vielee ab  sinicjeleminte sieis © 4 2,733,000 2,623,600 109,400 

DN USES Ns cc SMMC Nels siege Wate Pain wore “PNG EBs «copa die eos cine an 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
September ae 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98, 900 
CRs ie Se et Lic» ata ale Dik 5,01 ade Mebatnrsle o'0.sie ebelererawras 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
SGD, Se ia Bicep ati anh salsa ers ot See ase 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


TABLEJE-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1950 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days 73 days 
at 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran Por days days days days fee" 


Newfound 
Mal 


LANG. sae te Bedale MMe ao Ae wleyene #2 1,008 417 87 163 190 37 114 
al igi ot MRT aches Ror eesrsiaivints 018 84 f 183 36 


138, 583 
98, 203 
40, 380 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO 
NOVEMBER, 1950 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1950 
2,053 
Oe HAR Me | od SOR. 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932} 63,681 | 100,208 182, 
Tebracy ee ee gaa} 4'gaa| 12,284 | 14,990 | 50,098 | 47,141 | 76,708 109, 282 
SrGlivA,. oy Shade 4,124] 5,046 | 10, 667 18,307 50, 708 43, 675 63, 869 19, 533 
BK ea 9 vatbs dientoriters , 9 ’ , ’ ’ ’ , 
ie eee ae 3700 e onT 4,654 8°825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 71,618 
aa NT "629 1,72 | 3,228 10,867 30, 046 21,365 31,548 51,284 
Ne > 1087 | 3,10 ; ‘ ; ; : 
vega ARES 9 pees 7858 eat 8,241 20, 857 25, 115 17,281 24, 072 61, 045 
September.......... 1,118 1013 | 3,71 d ; 20,883 | 28,183 49,229 
October......0.50 + 11058 } 1,475 | 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 : 104 62,243 
es 396 | 11/798 | 53,825 | 37,111] 42,385) 66, : 
Sah 31397 67802 135770 | 87,612 | 52,479 |_ 73,578 105, 939 ne Pe 
! 90,897 | 206,301 | 488,667 | 442,864 1 649,090 933,832 | 923,761 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
NOVEMBER, 1950 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


OO OOS Sao) +Oow9wmu9an9)DaD)nWD 


Claims’ filed at Local Offices}Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 


Total 1 Initial | Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 
of 2 Benefit | Benefit 

Nawioundland(®)-...n cee. vse eee nee aes 802 752 50 523 348 175 415 

(669) (603) (66) (645) (324) (321) (433) 
Prince Edward Island...................- 481 331 150 409 326 83 138 
INOva Scotia cben eae an» cecteisteesieeess 4,593 2,647 1,946 4,126 3, 288 838 1,360 
INGWDrUNSWIGK: vtec caiies.on «pistes armcteslo~ 4,180 2,621 1,559 3, 729 2,937 792 1,121 
4 UENO RRA oricionoide nnn oaLog kia Ode 28,155 17,359 10,796 25,363 19, 908 5,455 7,723 
DEB EIO. woo Sa Bie eeera Weare vis Sieseik We Males) Salen’ s 24,388 15, 750 8, 638 22,948 18, 256 4, 692 6, 662 
Manitoba ic.) .akc vanretcttalsh ocve ticles Setertee s 4,893 2,996 1,897 4,081 3,031 1,050 1,233 
Baskatohowan. 012i ks bce teers 2 3,720 2,519 1,201 2, 837 2,179 658 1,180 
PRIDEItA chica vette seatne ox Ae a hs: ee 5,020 3,188 1,832 3, 683 2,878 805 1,925 
British'‘Columbia..-75-.3. 20+. sceemeshee 16, 784 9,849 6, 935 14, 620 11,411 3,209 4, 866 
Total Canada, November, 1950........... 93,016 58,012 35, 004 82,319 64, 562 17, 757 26, 623 
Total Canada, October, 1950.............. 62, 243 36,512 25,731 56,790 44,320 12,470 15,926 
Total Canada, November, 1949........... 114, 888 72,180 42,708 100, 586 83, 662 16, 924 31,711 


1JIn addition, revised claims received numbered 19,109. 2In addition, 17,521 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 649 were special requests not granted, and 1,011 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,730 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. # Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 
are not included in the totals. . 


TABLE E-5.—_CLAIMANTS (}) NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Cumulative 
. eee Month of | Month of 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November,| November, Ep hee, tras 
1950 1949 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...................+-.- 8, 854 9,366 56, 651 
Not employed............. ba ud a Slelate sia asele 6 Mofuierttone > alee esi aelare atte Mactan a emery 2,472 465 17, 206 
Not capable of and not available for work................cc cece cece ceeccceeees 1, 225 832 10,177 
(boss of work:due:to:a labour dispute; .).: 5,5) dss seco ok ccslee saee ole eee eee oe 193 106 3,013 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............00-.000. 1,058 788 11,557 
Discharged for misconductsise<:3 cyano. Pew ate alo pa en eee ee 653 849 5,140 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............6.000 cece eee eee eee 4, 669 4,969 31,025 
APE GP POASONSAS <6 icie cla cre cs eatsale din: b/BS» Diels « o RateTaee seine ceeeine: aes nanan 8,063 1,441 13,507 
PL OGEAL ncaa Svacersie Nacels a svthp Atoi rw 0 a eb oaateecoimaie oct crenata ier ere eee etna 27, 187. 18, 816 148, 276 


1 Includes 9,430 revised claims, disqualified. 


? These include; Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
nmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of November, 1950 


Number 
Receiving 
qe Pe Wank 
Pe in Wee umber 
ee November |commencing| 9% Days | “Benet 
[e) enefit . 
December Benefit Paid Paid 
, 1950 
Newfoundland’. 5:0 siis,eto:s = detsejo na sturgeon titel hae aie an tenn nate ( ps me y 7) eh Hs: 
6 24, 16: 7 
Prince Edward Teland). > 57.5% vc:sionsisetvir aii aisle ee tieiests aie ie ae 398 sty : 8, 889 : 18, 986 
Nove Scotia. vers fects ptaenie;sjeinac s/s eli 0a el U nee an rrr epee 4,740 2,955 111, 615 266, 381 
New Brunswick ..%.. 5 ic. ncn seh hat cide ere cb eieteattnehe eit ameter 3,797 2,493 93,346 224, 640 
Quebec. isc vslaccee 8 osu) Ua lsws ies lanes ele ea en: Oe ere 28,080 15,336 642, 432 1,464, 261 
Ontario... 625555 abies b. vehi oloin\s, 410 bela Gh pin hae ete ieee ane tore 19, 752 18, 462 454,340 1,071,198 
Manitoba, 5... ia: sisins:- + &<tetn/s nccrtias «(e410 eteca di era. to MaRE Ete ae 4,172 2,390 93, 126 211,395 
Baskatohowanise..<0)5 05. /ae se Seis vie sco /e ced wd a don ky 2,225 1,375 39,324 88, 828 
Alberta... §.00a5% ten oe ate sles s..)64 othravige Soe En ye eames 3, 648 2,044 71,174 171, 384 
British Columbiasiit Jéssde' .. D2 ctaslace, 5: Meee renee 11,952 8,927 257, 467 642,035 
Total, Canada, November, 1950...........ccccescrcvccces 79,052 49,532 | 1,781,566 4,184, 103 
Total, Canada, October, '1050;,'-:', }. 242 heete coe | alee end 33,772 | 1,540,670 3,370, 904 
Total, Canada,’ November, 1949. ; 3.204 aceusap coe eunernalne anes aa i 63,702 | 2,178,130 5, 048, 373 


‘ 


A a eh Seo in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- — a 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel inte eet — 
—— since P urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ta Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 ng Services modities 
only) t 
BOER Jade e s ocle.leteweel siete mace e's 79°7 92-2 72+1 751 88-3 69-6 
MAREE cc oriiete Reticle anol sisi 8 9.6 #tspee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
MOI Sooo cs cab se Sich cise scree dere 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
MOLT seca s Sats vinsl] asiew cigs es 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
UT LR re sage! PCE eC tS 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
OIG scisaieais arta wisiall se eiyatee oi 126-5 164-8 87°3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
BODO Ba. ares oy «ibang siclicisweleca ste 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
BODE c.clva ctx chaste Wisjaral lo widiste sara’ 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
v7 Se See | SSS 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
ROD techs tense Ue hie el ove. deisvactioe 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
BODE es Siivn Rashes se Ls setae pores 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
DBD FE ociecacidicle, daie,callqecivies Abe's 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
EG20 Ser tviak ic aclcie'’.calcllecs asesies « 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
GDR Racecar esiowlaleedecwexes 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 1051 
MOGs chert es Bh ne all Lochs oateies 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
BORO oe, ois ac -cbe ale atelllowlanss «daa 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
WOO Sve vn gb oan alent steele 120-8 131:°5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
WO ics oaks avae won let ele osu 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
MOA eos ee wes ie aNesees cabo 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
UCR OAE BARB atl co option aio 94-4 84-9 98-6 102:5 93-3 98-2 
BDOAT ide den S vioalinciltn ates 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
I hot aeesioe dG] Gane cence 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
Ee Jeg, dor! Ape fase oan 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
ee ce COCO) CORIO IEF 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
NGSS ee coer tate hee weil « «theese 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102°8 
LO eRe Siete cated Be aac 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
RO4O Wn. Si ena te acc 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
POST ee Aethercawe a 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110:3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
eens ts Sh ote se 16+1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
Ee Race CHcrk ace 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
SBA AG os sic aid ne'eing 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
OE ee rey ries 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
MOABs a rabies ces ve 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1987 Siete sete che ences 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1948: ac Seren sa eisieie's §3-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
MO4O Us cc cisc soaelatants 59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
PANUAT Vers sles veawte 68-8 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Bebruery:.cs aie. +c 68-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March enevainensnes 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
Lia Ean Se See 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
DUA ceticis ccok eedeiciole 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
DIG ctele. cco sicioww cele 69-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
DULY hee cocac eos tuies 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
ANRUBE ee: ot Pov naan 61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October...... Cineeee 60:9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December........... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
JANUBTY. so sssee ace 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Webruary jcc. s.se see 60-3 161-6 201°3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
March dalle arc tiehla te ok 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
April i Pawcarines ine 62.7 164-0 204-5 1382-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
MAY... cde catede eect 62.7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JUNO dao eee kee 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
July site Me ten 66.2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132.5 191-0 
Angst (ss ccecc ce 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-6 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October............ 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
JANUBTY Peceeusiss se 3 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 1808) fic ee. wane 


® For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the b 1926=100 100. 
* Commodities in ths cost-of-living index excluding aad me saeviackae tipbbabee: toe ate oe “4 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1950 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


ee OOOSOOBO“S““BOOOVOO0—0020™T—wn0 _—a=—amss—s' 


Total Totie As 

: urnish- iscel- 

Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, ]} Dec. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1949 1950 1950 Services 

HEINE Cano ae 153-6 159-1 159-0 209-4 118-5 134-3 196-0 159-9 123-4 
Bt GOn. cece sbs che 158-0 167°5 167-6 212-0 122-9 137-0 202-4 168-9 132-8 
Montreal..........++ 164-1 174-8 175-3 229-8 135-5 135-5 176-2 181-0 132-1 
TOT Ont. aerate cg sae 157-4 166-9 167-2 209-2 140-0 161-0 184-5 172-3 132-2 
Winnipeg..........++ 155-7 165°3 166-2 222-4 130-1 123-2 178-2 178-4 127°6 
Saskatoon.......... 162-7 168-7 169-6 226-5 126-1 140-8 190-2 180-1 125-1 
Edmonton.........- 156-4 164-9 166-4 227-7 121-8 114-6 189-1 168-6 131-4 
Vancouver........-- 161-9 171-7 172-6 227-1 125-4 142-6 194-4 171- 136-9 


ee ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Dec. | Dec. }| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. |» Dec. Price 


*Commodities Per | Poe | The | 1966 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | eG 
Beef, sirloin steak. ......cccereererenes lb. 120-7 154:8 163-8 248-4 249-5 308-0 | 305-2 84-9 
Beef, round steak.........eeeeeeseeees lb. 125-7 167-9 177-6 276-8 278-5 342-7 339-7 81-0 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime...........] lb. 125-5 | 174-3 | 186-1] 278-3 | 281-3 | 342-5 339-9 79-5 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 162-3 169-2 295-6 296-2 382-0 380-8 62°+7 
Beef, stewing, boneless.............+++ lb. 136-7 168-3 173-5 328-7 334-6 433-8 433-1 60°3 
Veal, front roll, boneless...........----| lb. 139-3 | 174-0 | 175-7 | 303-0} 310-7 368-6 | 371-5 63 +6 
Lamb, leg roast.........-ssseeeeeeeee lb. 109-9 152-8 156-0 232-0 245-1 273-8 273-8 78-2 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.........++ lb. 125-3 | 143-8] 163-3 | 229-2 | 235-1 244-8 | 244-4 65-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.........| lb. 127-0 | 143-4 | 165-4 | 256-7] 246-7 279-1} 271-1 50-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb 132-3 142-5 162-7 232-0 233-3 218-2 215-7 80-3 
Lard, pure package.........-++-0++- +++ lb 151°3 159-6 178-1 326-3 207-9 255-0 250-5 27-8 
Shortening, package..........2++.55-55 lb 134-7 137-5 141-0 283°3 216:7 238-3 239-0 34:3 
Eggs, grade “‘A"’ Large, carton........ doz 156-4 | 181-3 | 175-1 | 212-6] 196-6] 230-3 233-6 71-9 
Mik. Fb Pity DUSLICK . Splatals Ara qt 111-0 95-4 139-4 160-5 165-1 174°3 174-3 19-0 
Butter, creamery, prints........-...055 lb 140-5 | 148-0 | 164-8] 267-8} 239 6 | 223-8 | 228-6 62-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, }$ lb..............: pkg. 174-6 165-4 170-7 229-0 226-0 226-7 227-5 30-3 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 107-9 150-8 165-1 177-6 177-6 11-3 
Flour, all purpose........-s------20: lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221+2 221-2 224-2 7:5 
Rolled Oats, package...........-+:+5+ lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 159-9 187-1 188-7 12-5 
ae Soy Us Ae na pkg 101-1 100-0 100-0 162-0 163-0 170-7 171-7 15-8 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’S.......--..5-+55 tin 129-9 137-7 | 166-0 | 224-5) 184-0 184-0 | 190-7 20-0 
POG LO OF. crete deceit cles eeincincnccee tin 117-5 Lt vite ve ati ers ne ee 

Corn, Cream, Choice, 15 02..........+- tin 128-3 | 132: . : . : 2: ‘ 
Beans, dry....... 2 Rakee ‘ Ror ioes ODIO lb. 129-4 133-3 162-7 280-4 252-9 249-0 259-2 12:8 
Onions, COOKING, .......0ceceses eee lb. 108-2 126-5 130-6 | 124-5 165-3 125-0 119-0 5-9 
Potatoes, No. i Mahlotcettoctisen «cf! 0 Lbs 89-9 149-4 126-8 140-4 150-5 123-6 121-8 26-5 
Prunes, bulk or in bag............+++++ lb. 15-8 120-2 144-7 177-2 196-5 219-0 224-2 25-9 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 108-6 125-2 129-1 128-5 137°3 140-0 20-6 
Oranges, California..........+600.5+0+5 doz. 132-5 154-3 154-6 125-3 135-8 153-2 158-7 43-5 
TUBRAOUK os nie 0:0. 6s op ascuive sins cagennes 4doz 111-°3 148-6 149-5 142-2 166-8 169-2 168-6 26°8 
Jam, strawberry, 1 hae Rane Rangoon jar 111-3 115-1 140-0 150-4 146-1 160-9 161-5 27°3 
Peaches, 20 OZ. c.< . as Pa tatdie tvtelare stoic ies tin 101-5 106-1 125-4 146-7 141-1 143-7 144-7 28-0 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz...........++| Jar 118-3 | 128-9 | 134-0] 145-8 140-7 | 145-9 | 147-4 19-7 
Corn Syrup, 2 Ib........60 ee eee e reser es tin 138-0 157-7 178-7 186-9 176°9 185-2 186-9 31-8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132+3 132-3 149-2 150-8 191-7 191-7 ie 

Sugar, yellow, in branded package lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 | 157-1 198-1 198-1 12- 
i i i . 1- 133-7 186-1 | 234-9 | 301-1 299-0 103-1 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag ...... lb. 141-6 13 7 138-7 | 186° | T7-2 | 182-0 | 182-0 oe 


Tea, black, $ lb.......-..0-ee eee ee ees 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to December 1950 Prices. 
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ARSE PTOI cots aug ccclhegavd vise ccs blinw wins palfieag'ele weil ecoteeotmersifir biavetactall nisre aera || peaistele «)s)| sveiein ccs AMs aeirip nl raeteaaascae 


Locality 
| 
aa 
88 
es a 
cts. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown......-..++eeeeeees 80-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Q—TAlilAaxs sins csccecsverceceearinina 86-2 
8B—New Glasgow.....ssscceveeeseees 86-3 
A=—-By Any.) «.: vscwlcelese tv's tinie'eie® ee 94°3 
GH TYUrO0iacs cociesencesessevsececners 84-3 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton........++eseeeeeereee 79-7 
T—MOncton.....cscccsececscscsceses 84-1 
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Round steak, 
per lb. 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 


Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


Veal, front roll (boneless), 
per lb. 


° 
+ 
a 


51-7 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 


ro) 
& 


73-2 


72:3 


76-3 
79-9 


(chops or roast), per Ib. 


Fresh loin, centre cut 


°} 
& 


per lb. 


Bacon, side, faney, sliced, 
rind-off, per lb» 
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17—Thetford Mines............ 1827.0) 5c tocks| Setsicraste teenie ce 7:6 | 25-4] 27-5 24 3 | 44:4] 26-3 | 54-0 
18—Three Rivers.............. AY #8 cs ctgt tees] Grainyctters 12-8 7-1 21-6 24-0 | 21-1 44-7 | 26-0 | 51-3 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevillesracerskt--j'c ase |e LB72 Meee 16-0 | 12-9 Se Be M25 = 0 alles via 19-0 | 42-3 | 26-0 | 48-0 
20—Brantford..... adogabacuets 20-4 | 15-7 | 15:0) 12-9 CS | Hee-P 0 tol Phe ae 20-8 | 42-9 | 25-0 | 47-8 
Ai BLOCK Villavevscmccite ceiieae 18-7 17-4 15-1 12-5 6-1 25-2 | 25-4 21-1 39-3 | 26-9 | 50-4 
FeO NACH AMI cine ecictecc creteicne 19-3 | 16-5 14-8 13-8 4-2 | 24-7) 23-0] 18-1] 39-0] 26-7] 49-6 
Z5—COMMWAll ence ceded tae 18-9 | 16:3 | 17-0] 11-4 7-5 | 25-3 | 25-7 21 7 | 41-1 | 28-7) 47-3 
24—Fort William............0+ 19-0 | 17-6 14-2 12-6 5-1 35-4 | 25-7 | 28-8 | 40-8] 28-7}| 52-6 
QB—AGALG is. ch seisioc s hicieoe ae tte 20-6 | 18-3 | 14:4] 11-7 4-2] 24-6] 27-9] 18-8] 39:9] 25-6 | 48-2 
2b (ruelnb spe concmche emails: 19-9 | 17-2.) 14-7) 11-6 4-6] 23-9] 25-6] 19-4] 39-9] 26-2 48-0 
27—Hamilton., (50.04.00 celps.s2 19-1 | 18-0 15-0 14-0 4-8] 25-7] 28-9 19-0 45-0 | 27-3 | 47-8 
28—HKingatons.. 6... .0ucess'ees 18-4 | 16-0 15-2 13-2 5-2 | 25-5 | 24-2] 19-1] 39-3] 24:9] 49-3 
29—Kitchener.........0.se.+0. 18-9 | 16-8) 14-7] 11-7 4-8 | 26-2] 25-0] 19-3 | 42-6] 26-8] 48-2 
BOON On, 560% vives wsctseles cloe 19-0 | 17-3 | 15-0] 11-3 5-0 | 23-4] 24-7 | 18-2] 44-1] 25-2] 46-7 
31—Niagara Falls.............. 18-3 | 16-5 | 14-7] 12-4 4:3] 23-4 | 24-5 | 20-3) 48-5] 25 7) 49-3 
S2—NOrth Bays v...evcers sees 20°6 ink ele cligee ers 12-5 4-9 | 28-5 | 26:3 24 3] 41-7] 28-5] 49-0 
33—Oshawa..... eibeeiel See 18-6 | 16-7 14-7 11-2 B°Q) 2050 Wercme tens 18-7 | 42-6] 25-9] 47-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1950 


SSS RO0E0—oaaoan"n—_ 


Sugar Coal 
oh 
i . 
o 8 5 Be 
Ft ” sai aa 
- . owe} ~ eo} 
oO 2 — 
Locality 32 638 | B= 3 5 E a8 Rent (a) 
A oO = 72 Q -% = 
si |¢s|o5|3"|fe|3.| 42) 8. | &- 
Bo | an es & $0 cs 2a) eens So | €6 
a oO an 338 BM om on B45 oe) 
4 =] S| ~] =] a2 oo On a 3 he | bw 
g8|58|68| #5 | 3a] 2) $2] Ba | 28 
av = 6) 16) al 16) a <4 oa) 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts $ $ $ 
P.E.L— t 
1—Charlottetown.........-- 29-0 39-6 35-5 12-2 11-7 | 112-5 Wee Lasvcas> 15.50 | le nentteweses 
Nova Scotia— 
ee alieg) agen ccc cacakemes 29-0 | 40-1 33-4 11-6 12°6 | 107-7 | 50-2 |....... 17.00 | 31.00-35.00 
t 
38—New Glasgow........--+- 29-7 44-5 34-1 11-9 12-2 | 112-9 B=)! Bees eee oa | orersivsc’e’ «|| inte aidferWNOslcasrs eis 
A= SYNC ii avandia ee cacinenes 29-3 45-5 34-0 12-4 12-9 | 110-1 OOD. ba. ees: 12.10 | 22.00-26.00 
BoE THCO Meas vice woes vies sees leemciers « 39-0 | 35-0 12-2 12-6 | 109-2 Oe his dens - 15220! Varserestoulalecesiere 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............-- 26-7 42-1 33-4 11-9 11-9 | 103-2 i Ul epee a 17.00 | 23.00-27.00 
7—Moncton.............+-+ 29-6 39-4 33-3 12-5 12-5 | 108-3 1 al Peper: 16.47 [os eaxinadsine'stes 
8—Saint John............-6:. 28-9 40-1 33-5 11-7 12-1 | 106-1 VS Re 17.75 23 .50-27.50 
Quebec— + 
9—Chicoutimi....0c000a.%<2-| oL°5 43 +5 35-7 12-4 11-6 | 112-0 58-0. | 26.00 [oc .necclercccccveccnce 
A (Se ED LB Fa ois ane fol staccheveis ayaicojnrae ov 27-4 38-0 30-0 11-9 11-8 | 106-2 526 [BE.BO [00 nachaveseeciig essen 
11—Montreal.............+6++ 28-5 40-4 29-6 11-4 11-9 | 105-2 B49 25276. facccle a. 28.50-32.50 
BP =Quebets.<a<ainc(ctaisicicteminieee 28-1 43-6 32-0 11-9 11-9 | 108-5 5678}. 24.60! [a wccices 33 .00-37.00 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 28-5 | 37-9 | 31-3 11-3 11-4 | 104-8 B4s0) f 2600 foc cctes faces seesenissice 
14—Sb, JODNB is saeccc's s oo'cr 4 xe 27-7 39-3 32-4 11-4 10-7 | 105-0 55-3 | 24.50 |...cccclercvcccsescves 
15—Sherbrooke..........-.++ 28-7 | 40-3 31-7 11-6 | 12-0 | 110-1 | 56:3 | 25.50 |.....-. 25.50-29.50' 
1O—Sorels co. ccnib ote Sarde « 505 26-7 39-1 31-2 11-3 11-1 | 108-8 B87 | QB.TB fo acc dsc lncsicesecsoccve 
17—Thetford Mines........... 27-2 | 39-3 33-1 11-9 11-4 | 109-3 BaaZ lesa c-cie'lais ores ot |eptesinclaieiesie cn 
18—Three Rivers.........-.-- 27-5 41-3 30-1 11-6 11-7 | 107-8 56-1 | 24.50 |... . |e ncccccccccces 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville.............00e[ereeeee 37-0 29-3 12-1 12-3 | 105-5 | 54:6 | 24.50 |.....--]eeeernreereres 
20—Brantiordscss.. «ceases 27-4| 34-7 | 30-2 11-7 11-6 | 99-6 | 54-7 | 24.25 |....... 24.50-28.50 
21—Brockville............0--|eeeee+ 38-2 | 29-9 11-3 11-7 | 104-6 | 54-3 | 24.50 |.....0-]eeeeeeeeereees 
22—Chatham.........eseeeee[eerere? 36-0 | 30-8 12-3 12-5 | 103-3 BAT | 24.50 |...cceeleccccccseceers 
23—Cornwall.........seseeeee[eoeeees 37-8 30-1 11-9 11-9 | 108-9 54-6 | 26.25 |...cceelecsweceresoees 
24—Fort William...........+-|+++++: 38-5 31-8 12-7 12-9 | 100-7 52-4 | 26.00 |......- 31.50-35.50 
a SO ahaa vide sa acne sine be ifos sean’ 35-7 29-4 11-7 12-2 99-9 54-5 | 25.50 |...--. [econo ee eeeoeee 
26—Guelphi vo..0e0 oe ce csee oo 27-7 | 38-8 | 29:3 11-5 11-9 | 101-6 | 54:4 | 24.75 |..--seelecereceee scene 
27—Hamnilton.........ceeseecderceers 34-1] 29-5 11-6 12-4 | 102-1 54-8 | 24.00 |.....-- 33.50-37.50 ; 
28—Kingston...........++000+ 28-5 | 35-7] 29-8 11-6 | 11-8 | 101-5 | 52-6 25.50 |... .000e 37.50-41.50 
29—Kitchener..........-.++++ 26:3 | 36:0 | 29-4} 11-6 11-7 | 99-1 | 56-0 | 24.50 |....... 33 .00-37.00 ( 
7 ' 
BO—LOnGON:, oc sieiss sie.deeuecees 26-5 | 37-9] 30-0] 11-8 12-3 | 101-6 | 54-5 | 25.00 |......- 31.50-35.50 
31—Niagara Falls........----|s++++++ 37-8 | 30-1 11-7 | 12:4 | 99-9 | 55-4 FA OD), |< vip o 0's s'||s sae vise avelanie 6 
32—North Bay..... OCR SITES 29-0 | 39-5 | 32-0 12-7 13-3 | 114-5 | 54-5 | 27.00 |....-- id angel ; 
83—Oshawa......cceceeeeeece|erseres 42-7 | 29-0] 11-5 11-9 | 102-5 | 55-0 | 24.50 |.....--Jeseeeeeeereeee . ; 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


cr EE Cnn ms 
Canned 38 rs) 
Vegetables ts % 3a is 
= - ae) = 
3 Pils @ lng eae (04 E 
Ow 3 no] < -_ An tie Sg a 
o/c leelee| 2 (= Peepazie Bs 
Locality ai Ss 2-8 he be Oe rer $0 | 3 P-ie et 
os : g.. g 8 ra) vA =| 348 Sg sg — ‘ 
S. N 3 a fe) ~2 < Og | as |} & 
Boo OPN S Ch Oil eco ie lige ence 8 8 3 | go 
2 2/53] 2s] sf$ |] 8S] e282 | ga | Bo | am $8 
Ba Sri - Qe - a GE os ke On = he 
pe | $2] 68 | 35 | 22] 28) 22 | 22 | 28) 88 | 82 
a am 6) OQ fo) ey py 4 fo) 4 8 
wn a ae 
cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
S4=Ottawatacrmte tareecteee 19-0 | 14-1] 15-3] 12:8] 5-3] 23-8 2 25:3 
35—Owen Sound.........--++++ 19-2 | 16-0 |....... 11-6] 4:4] 23-8 : : . 25-4 
36—Peterborough.........-+.+. 1758 218: ONleagece 13-5] 4:9] 23-9 . : . 24-8 
n 
37—Port Arthur.........--+-+. 19-0 | 18-6] 15-7] 13-3 5-6} 36-4 27-9 
38—St. Catharines............. 18-6 | 15-3 | 15-4] 13-1] 3-7] 23-9 25-6 
$9—StUhomas....sscese se 19-1] 17-3 | 15-8| 12-2] 4-7] 25-9 26-0 
AO= Sarnia sce ts ies cea e te 19-8 | 17-0] 16-0] 13-7] 5-9] 24-1 27-5 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 18-7} 18-4] 15-0] 12-1 6-2 | 29-4 30-1 
42—Stratlordss.ceccsssesas ess 19-4 | 17-0] 15-7] 12-4] 5-0] 22-6 25-9 
2G d DULY. seasiue ca sciseterse Se 18-7 | 15-9] 14-7] 12:3 4-7] 27-0 28-0 
44—Timmins,........00000709: 20-3 | 17-3] 16-5] 14-1 58 | 327 29-3 
45 —=TOrOntOad scien encore stort 18-6 | 17-3] 13-9] 13-5] 4-2] 26-4% 23-8 
46—Welland......... 17-9 | 14-4] 15-3] 12-8] 4-8] 28°0 24-5 
47—Windsor.........se0eeee0s 18-4 | 16-6| 15-3] 12-1] 4-8] 28-3 27-3 
48—Woodstock...........+++0+ 18:7 | 16-7 | 15-2] 13-1| 4-9] 21-5 26-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.............000+5: A 2252 ene ehs 16-0 | 14:1] 7-7] 32-4 . : : 28-1 
50—Winnipeg.............0000: 21:3} 17-3] 15-8] 13-1 6-1] 23-9 28-3 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.......0c.e.eee0- CPEAY | Pannace 16:2) ll. -cocel 5-8] 32-3 : . 30-3 
52—Prince Albert.............. 2Bat || et B-2al ane er 13-5 | 8-7] 37-7 : : . 34-2 
BS Roping seach atcascareni 22-6 | 17-1| 16:4] 13-1 7-5 | 30-3 28-4 
54—Saskatoon..............+0 Daa acerca 14-9 | 12-9 7-9 | 36-1 . . . 35:8 
Alberta— 
B5—Calgary. io. cece. s cenese se 23-0 | 16-1] 15-3] 13-5 6-6 | 30-7 27-4 
56—Drumheller................ 24-1 | 14-4] 17-2] 13-0 7-1] 34-0 27-4 
57—Edmonton................. 22-7 | 16-0] 15-7 | 13-4 7-1} 30-3 26:5 
58—Lethbridge................ 29:6 Imeem 14:2] 13-9] 6-4] 25:5 : : : 26-7 
British Columbia— m 
59—Nanaimo.................. 21:6 | 18-7 | 16-3] 15-3] 6-3] 36-3 22-4 
60—New Westminster.......... 20-0} 17-2] 14:5] 13-7] 5-1] 32-6 19-7 
61—Prince Rupert............. 24-4 | 18-1] 17-3] 15-4| 7-3] 45-9 25°8 
(Ed est Ln Aa at RR aac 18-5] 15-9] 7:3] 34-7 : : 30-4 
68—Vancouver.............006- 20-3 | 16-7] 14-5] 18-9] 5-3 19-5 
64—Victoria...........ceescees 20-4] 17-7| 16-4] 14:1] 6-5 20-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1950 


Sugar Coal 
s : \s - 7.5 E % 
Locality 281 68 BS | 35 a3 Rent (a) 
du| os 3g | #6 aise) | 8 
ds | as 33 | 3 32 | 38 | 28 
ae | As 35 | Be oe owl Be 
$8] aS fe | 3B gi | 22] 28 
ed ae Oo | & Ht be) “eta 
ait | Carre) oan | cer oe | ss |. |) *.. 
Bh OLA WA te ade oc Sane eet 98-5 | 40-4 11-8 | 12-0 54-3 | 25.50 |....... 39.00-43.00 
35—Owen Sound............+- 28-0 | 35-3 12-1] 12-0 BAG) 2500) Vie boise ostecereat ste 
36—Peterborough..........+-|.seeees 36-7 11-5} 11-8 553i 1 Oh 26 foe carsteliies's «ct olen wiefetsrs' + 
37—Port Arthur............+. 27-3 | 44-2 12-7 | 13-3 51-3 | 26.00 |....... 25 .50-29.50 
38—St. Catharines...........-|....6++ 36-3 11-7 | 12-8 58-7 | 24.95 |...05.- 33 .50-37.50 
39—St. Thomas...........-+- 25-4] 41-3 11-9 | 12-2 BB-0'|) 24250. | cde |\counmes sop ier 
A= Sarnia Messe ene ke sel cchoace 40-0 11-8 | 11-9 BBs 2 24100) [eet -a | nett dete 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.........-]....... 37-6 12-1] 11-4 5A:7 | 24/00 |e oe +| cence tener 
42—Stratford.........20-2+00+ 27-0 | 39-0 12-2 | 12-0 420) 24250! | feusoas| anos ates 
—Sudburyesasreeseseeee se 28-3 | 38-3 12-2 | 12-5 54-4 | 25.50 |......- 36.00-40.00 
Ad— Tiramiinste se sees ee 27-3 | 40-9 12-5] 13-0 54°15 20 00) [nae sere eecueeeseeses 
45—Toronto.......0cssceseess 26-7 | 37-1 11-3 | 12-1 63°7 | 22.96) |. .22.+ 41.50-45.50 
AG=-Wellanidaee sees aeeeees 25-4 | 36-0 11-6] 12-2 oa” |e b4s9'\ 24°00 |, -aeese| os otiee ae eees 
bee WindBOr ene cesar naee soe 25-0] 33-7 11-5 | 12-1 53-0 | 24.50 |....... 31.50-35.50 
48—Woodstock..........++-+-|,..00++ 37-7 11-9] 12-3 64-90 25:00) snes ninl|sonsmmawee velge 
Manitoba— 
40--Brindon.s.u.ecsecen ete 31-7] 43-6 13-8 | 14-6 2:6. | aesee 16180; doc dees sot vee 
50—Winnipeg...........+-+++: 27-0 | 41-6 14-1| 15-1 Ry a ee 18.00 | 33.00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
512 Moose Jawdeccecreornias-|p meats 43-7 13-1] 13-8 BIOs toa.ee T4560. lot comes ee 
52—Prince Albert..........--Je-eee++ 43-9 14-1] 14-7 Bi-3)|eracse 16760; |4niaeenecttee 
6a Regina 48. cs casteicneas 30-0 | 41-6 13-4] 14-2 Baia. to vacee 16.00 | 32.00-36.00 
54—Saskatoon..........-.0++: 29-0 | 47-9 13-7 | 15-0 29-00 [eed ee 14.90 | 25.00-29.00 
A Caley vy SE Eh ee 28-4 | 39-5 12-9 | 13-9 BO Zs |berormnrre 12.50 | 32.00-36.00 
56—Drumheller...........++: 29-7 | 43-2 13-2 | 14-9 “8 | 58-0. |...0c0e[eeeroes 25 .50-29.50 
57—Edmonton.........+++++- 98-4 | 40-3 12-9 | 14-3 50-9 |......- 8.20 | 29.50-33.50 
58—Lethbridge.............+- 27-0 | 41-0 12-7] 14-4 Bab lneenese $00. |" see comeemere 
Tibmiitiet aac ee 35-7 11-7 | 13-5 53-8 |.ccecen[esseces[ersrereercenes 
60—New Westminster 26-0 | 35-7 11-0 | 12-8 ED baa aee 17.30 | 24.00-28.00 
61—Prince Rupert..........-. 30-7 | 41-2 12-9 | 13-9 Ge el ac oe 18.75 | 22.00-26.00 
BQ Drailee sets costs os setts nies 30-5 | 40-8. 12-8 | 13-9 EYL bam 10:75. | chee covert 
63—Vancouver.........+.+++- 26-6 | 35-1 11-0 | 12-5 Bis?) eecaes: 17.55 | 30.00-34.00 
Gd Victorintterads ee ace <se 29-2 | 37-9 11-8 | 13-1 Bis9) loge are 18.65 | 25.00-29.00 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are = perfectly comparable in all cases, with price 
verages for earlier years. Changes in ding, trade practices etc., occur from time ime. 
3 (a) Rental lenges shown Bho erpindivadive of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be iis ae moans 
ure of change in rents paid for the same qualit of living accommodation over long periods of gt : ¢ is g : 
include prices for cuts with bone in. c) inclu ing butts.  (d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed—car bee apd 
loose. (f) Loose. g) Estimate. (i) Mixed—California and Australian. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixe 
package and bulk (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. (t) Tin. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND Ce etait CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 


eee eee ETE 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Per Cent 
iii. In aes In ree E aircated 
During | Existence} During |Existence | Working Worle 
Month Month Days Tene & 
1950* 
MANUALY.sacce sheer ee chee ones 9t 9 2, 4561 2,456 39, 488 0-05 
ify avait haie eeGoaaecn ao poor ones One 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
Marl 5 aye creas ate tins nonehel ol se craters spatons 13 21 4, 604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
TG 8 aaieiadria et obo C0 PAO ADOC CIC 10 20 1,735 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
IMA oie da atone bingake iene Wralesels ov skateterels (eel 14 23 2,905 3,488 23,874 0-03 
MVNO a aie Cees erates = aileane > sc dtars 17 27 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
a ean cedhe deb. ccna on tegoc noe nbs 18 32 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
I NTT ead aeone Skene: cone 8 * 19] 127,933 | 129,787 |1,053,000 1-26 
DOpteMA DEL ascii tes siete ait tire ns Pave 11 20 13,125 15,902 38,376 0-05 
OVGTO DOL Sa cede rate ino Siaitedere? gar 13 20 11, 933 12,557 29,973 0-04 
TN fai tel ol edk Somatic tines ant Geio coe 8 17 11, 663 13,714 49,125 0-06 
MSCEMDEL cane ee eee 6 13 1,138 2,562 8,438 0-01 
Cumulative totals........... 137 186, 981 1,389, 234 0-14 
1949 
Ua seas Sai Races Caer or aie 10t 10 1,811t 1,811 9,710 0-01 
Mebrunryenc i crete ec taieter state 8 7 10 6,721 7,245 71, 652 0-09 
March....... 00-12. enne eset ete ceees 9 a 1,951 6, 601 136,317 0-16 
Aprile eye eis a Bea aha clots Lake iss wt hn ale aes 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
IER co aetaree aS cha on kore craG DICRORE OVI 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173, 925 0-21 
TS See Se Sis Or lot Os Mo Mr marie Sasa 16 28 4,290 11,511 141,197 0-17 
rele SEAR ccc pat Boe SCC ES One 12 20 Ol 12,592 58,005 0-07 
PAIOUSE Mee ie aries insite: ais cles 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
ence DEDe Nasties eta cls teres cia 13 25 6,515 8,588 67,933 0-08 
Oy 170) of) ea Ret tr Sere TR. 6 ices ir 14 22 10,769 16, 4383 69,992 0-08 
ISOMOT DEL. codec cate e.s caiman tts cates BI 22 1,381 8,925 135, 690 0-16 
MOBCOIM DER nite geo. ae ete oe ae ie 15 767 3,197 24,039 0-03 
Cumulative totals 137 51,437 1,063, 667 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 


strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 


Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees orfor a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1950 (*) 


ess SS 0O>*>hne>=—m™my=myrfn>,»®<om=m™—m—=—=™ 9s] 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon underwear 1 40 500 |Commenced May 11; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages, following reference to court 
of referees; partial return of 
workers, unterminated. 
Weavers and spinners, 1 41 250 |Commenced October 2; inter-union 
Grand’Mere, P.Q. dispute re bargaining agency; 
employment conditions no longer 
affected by the middle of Dec- 
ember; indefinite. 
Metal Products— . 
Wire rope and cable factory 2 164 300 |Commenced September 5; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Lachine, P.Q. wages, 423-hour week with the 


same take-home pay as for 45 
hours, and adjustment of minor 
grievances, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
December 4; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employ- 


ers. 
Metal factory workers, 1 87 650 |Commenced September 27; for a 
Fort Erie, Ont. new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours, and 
revision of incentive plan; termi- 
nated December 12; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 
Steel products factory 1 1,000 3,500 |Commenced October 31; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Montreal, P.Q. wages, reduced hours, increased 
union security, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, pension plan, exten- 
sion of vacations with pay, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
boards; terminated December 5; 
conciliation, provincial, and 
negotiations; compromise. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— ; 
Carpenters and labourers, 2 40 40 |Commenced November 23; for dis- 
Cornwall, Ont. missal of foreman, following dispute 
with a carpenter; terminated Dec- 
ember 1; negotiations; in favour of 
. employer (see later strike). 
TRADE— 
Garage workers, 4 52 100 |Commenced November 23; for a new 
Brandon, Man, agreement providing for increased 


wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Dec- 
ember 4; return of workers; in 
favour of employers. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1950 (4) 
ee 


Number Involved |Time Loss , 

Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 

and Locality Establish-) Workers | Working | 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1950 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 3 407 2,000 |Commenced December 21; protest 
Lethbridge, Alta. by contract miners against pushing 
cars to coal face; partial return of 
workers, unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 445 400 |Commenced December 4; protest 
Cornwall, Ont. against removal of time-study 
checkers in carding room; termi- 
nated December 4; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 
Textile dyeing factory 1 111 385 |Commenced. December 19; dispute 
workers, over bonus of monthly coupons for 
Valleyfield, P.Q. rayon; terminated December 22; 
negotiations; compromise, coupons 
discontinued, increase in wages 
granted. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Clay products factory il 71 213 |Commenced December 5; for Rand 
workers, formula for union dues in new 
Medicine Hat, Alta. agreement under negotiations; 
terminated December 7; concili- 
ation, provincial and negotiations; 
compromise. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 2 29 75 |Commenced December 18; for re- 
Cornwall, Ont. employment of three carpenters 
following strike on Nov. 23-50, see 
above; terminated December 20; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— (3) 
Bus drivers, 1 75 25 |Commenced December 19; for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 48 hours, and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
December 19; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 375 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of trade unions 
and labour organizations 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


including 


THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


For Per 
Only & O Cc Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
® 


The regular edition of the LaBouR GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


tS) 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the LABOUR GAZETTE is a 
volume worth keeping. Attractive in appearance and well 
illustrated, it tells the story of the labour movement in Canada 
since 1900 and describes the evolution of Canada’s economy 
and the progress of social justice and security in our country. 


The price of the special edition is fifty cents per copy, but subscribers will 
receive it without extra cost as part of their subscription. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations may receive the LABOUR 
GazeTtE for twelve months, including the anniversary number, by sending 
50 cents—at once—for each subscription for a group of 10 or more, to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Department of Labour. This offer will hold good only so long as 
copies of the special number are available. 


The blank form on the last page of this issue may be used. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949 
Pricer, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
Reports published annually 1948 
cents. 


report, 25 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
_Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricer, 50 cents 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial Jabour 
laws. Price, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hour: of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
I’ REE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress ot 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
I’ REE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerre. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada 1948, by 
Industry. 

No. 10—Collective Agreements in the Primary 
Textile Industry. 

No. 11—Collective Bargaining Contracts in the 
Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 


Primary Textiles 


No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 

Price, 10 cents 

Seasonal Variations of Employment’ in 


Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements 
1949. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour GAzeTTE. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week: 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gaznrre. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Onerator (Metal). 
Patnters 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


Industry 


International Labour Organization 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
. FREE ON APPLICATION 
Safety in Building 
International Labour Convention and 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. 
10 cents. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts’ 
Published semi-monthly 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930.) Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland 
Reprinted from the LArnour GAzerre 
IF REE ON APPLICATION 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
I’ REE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act 

Pricer, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 

Industrial Democracy at Work 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. | and 2 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C 
The Foreman and the L.M.P C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Pricer, 10 cents each. 

Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed. ) 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada - 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FREE oN APPL 


Recom- 
Price 


Young 


(Published monthly) 


CATION. 
International Labour Conventions . and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 


Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


nn Se ee ce ce eS eaaea aay Tara asa aT aaa ae aaa ar aaa 
Orrawa—Epmonp CiouttEr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King's Most Excellent Majesty, 1951 


That's whai I used to say, and it was true. 
Sometimes I’d dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn’t doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 
Now, I know those dreams will come true. 
They’re guaranteed. 
Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 
involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. 

The Plan? 

A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. MacNAMARA, Deputy Minister 
cS CHADIAN Government 


ANNUITIES 


Provide tor Od fi ge 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


